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DEMOCRACY AND DISCIPLINE. 
L. P. JACKS. 


I. 


Tue protest against the increase of State control uttered 
by Mr Herbert Spencer a generation ago has not arrested the 
progress of legislation in the direction he deplored. The State 
has continued to extend its authority over the individual. 
Our wages, our property, our bodies, our minds, even our 
characters, have become and are becoming more fully subject 
to State control. A complete list of the legislation of the 
last thirty years which affects us in all these respects would 
astonish many persons who have watched the process only in 
its piecemeal application. Nor is there any sign that the 
tendency has reached its limit. All the signs point the other 
way. We are only at the beginning.’ 

In what follows I shall not presume to pass judgment on 
the process itself. It is obviously too late in the day to raise 
the general question whether. the State ought to control the 
individual. The State -does.. control the individual; and 


1 A suggestion of what may be in store for us is afforded by the new gospel 
of Eugenics. State control of the breeding of the community would seem to 
be the necessary sequel to State control of education, of economic well-being, 
tte. How can the State effectively deal with these latter, if, as some say, the 
population is becoming degenerate through uncontrolled breeding? Economic 
Socialism is a small enterprise compared to the Eugenic Socialism which follows 
in its train. l 
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controls him over an ever-widening area of his activity, 
Almost equally futile for our present purpose is the theoretical] 
question of the degree to which this process ought to extend, 
or the limit at which it must stop. Mr Spencer laid down a 
low limit; theorists of the opposite school lay down a high 
one or none at all; but the State goes on its way with little 
attention paid to either class of speculations. The amount of 
State control is being decided, now as always, not on the grand 
lines of a general theory, but by presumed necessities which 
arise in the detail of an ever-changing social situation. And 
these necessities are impelling the State in one direction—that 
of expanding the area of control. The constitutional change 
in the seat of authority—from the king to the nobles, from 
the nobles to the people—is apparently complete for the time 
being, and a new process is in operation: that of extending the 
authority so transferred. 

Considering only the facts as they are—the extent of State 
control already existing and the greater extent in prospect— 
we are immediately confronted with a serious question, a 
question too seldom asked, or perhaps one ought to say, 
too frequently left unanswered. Will the discipline of the 
people bear the strain? Are we assured in advance of a 
deepening spirit of obedience in the citizens adequate to the 
demand of an ever-extending authority? To be sure, the 
authority is theoretically the creation of the people; but are 
the people morally strong enough to carry the burden they are 
placing on their own backs? We all know how a man may 
draw up a code of rules for his own conduct, an elaborate 
time-table regulating the employment of every hour, or 
what not, and find in the upshot: that he lacks the assiduity 
and self-control to carry his programme into effect. He may 
repeat the experiment with a severer set of rules, and again 
discover the inadequacy of his moral resources, until at length 
he loses confidence in himself and learns to treat his own 
regulations with contempt. May not a community do the 
same thing with a like result ? 
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The State, then, is embarking on courses which make 
lwger and larger demands on the spirit of social discipline, 
and may even be said to presuppose in the people an un- 
limited fund of goodwill towards the law. And is it not dis- 
encerting that this demand should arise at a moment when 
many collateral causes are at work which impair the habit of 
obedience and weaken respect for authority? The period of 
gowing State control is also a period in which men generally 
are showing themselves more and more impatient of control in 
every other form. “ Discipline” is an unpopular word, and, 
must we not add, an unpopular thing. 


Social discipline is a quality composed of many elements. 
The basis is moral—the willingness to forgo private interest 
for the greater good of others. This moral element is enforced 
by religious sanctions, and its growth among Western nations 
isintertwined with that of Christianity. Historical sentiment 
also has a part in the composition—the reverence for institu- 


tions for which our fathers suffered and which have stood the 
test of time. Another element, different in quality from these, 
but equally essential to the effectiveness of social discipline, is 
“drill” —the habit of alacrity in response to the word of com- 
mand, intelligence in the interpretation of an order, rapidity in 
the execution of it, attention, alertness, thoroughness, punctu- 
ality—all the qualities which make the well-trained soldier 
“smart.” The social discipline of the British is strongest on 
its moral, religious, and historical side. Its weakness is the 
lack of “ drill.” 

To the cultivation of this composite quality, of which an 
ever-increasing fund is demanded by every complicated system 
of State control, little systematic attention has been paid. 
What we have of it in our own country has been partly 
knocked into us by the stern exigencies of our history, not 
least by the incessant wars in which we have been engaged ; 
for though our soldiers are few, our battles are many. Reli- 
gion, also, has been deeply at work. 
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This neglect may be set down to three causes. 

In the first place, the instinct of obedience to law is stro 
in the British people, through the causes named above, so that 
social reforms may be carried a long way without encountering 
any lack of it. History has shown over and over again how 
great a strain it can endure. Many instances could be quoted 
from the legislation of the last hundred years to prove that 
large classes of the community will accept a law without 
serious recalcitrancy when it has been carried over their heads 
and when they are honestly persuaded that an injury is in- 
flicted on their private interests. The British have seldom 
sought to render obnoxious laws of none effect by conspiracy 
among the threatened classes. These have accepted the laws 
and obeyed them. And this long continuance of goodwill 
towards the law, often under trying conditions, has led many 
of us to assume that it will continue under all conditions and 
for ever. But there are limits to its powers of endurance; 
and the limit being reached, recourse will certainly be had to 
means which a people ill-disposed for discipline can always in- 
vent, and which have been invented abundantly in America, 
for evading or defeating the will of the State. This would be 
the greatest calamity. Any legislation which overtaxes the 
instinct of obedience is sure to fail, and, by failing, to breed 
in the people a disregard for the law, or perhaps a contempt 
for it, than which nothing could be more fatal to the prospect 
of further reforms. 

A second reason lies in the fact that the more complicated 
forms of State control are of comparatively recent growth. 
Weare living upon social instincts adapted to a more simple 
form of social structure than that which now prevails, and 
have not had time to realise the insufficiency of old habits to 
new conditions. The change in the trend of legislation from 
Individualism to Collectivism has been rapid, if not sudden— 
I follow Professor A. V. Dicey’ in regarding it as accomplished 
—and as yet we are scarcely awake to the new type of our 

1 Law and Opinion in England. 
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civic duties and to the vast increase of their prospective range. 
A picturesque phrase recently dropped by Mr Lloyd George 
suggests the problem. He spoke of the nation as “ mobilised A 
by the Insurance Act for a campaign against sickness. Well, 
the nation could hardly be mobilised for a better purpose. But 
s far the British nation has never been mobilised for anything 
not even for war. We have never yet been taught the elabor- 
ate drill, the complicated and exacting manceuvres, involved in 
national mobilisation for particular social reforms. Nor have 
the higher elements of our public spirit ever before been tested 
by requirements so severe. Further enterprises of the same 
kind are in prospect, and what we have now most seriously 
to consider is, whether the civic quality of our people, 
developed as it has been under a very different régime, is 
equal to the demands of these repeated mobilisations. As Mr 
Chesterton would say, the question is not whether the new 
laws are good enough for the citizens, but whether the citizens 
are good enough for the new laws. 

The third and, I think, the most potent cause of indiffer- 
ence is the blind faith which many of us still retain in the 
abstract theory of democracy. The argument, simply stated, 
comes to this: the laws which the people have to obey are 
laws which the people themselves have made. How then 
can they refuse obedience? Government in a democratic 
country is government by consent. The will which the laws 
embody is our own. What need therefore of any further 
goodwill towards the law? To assume that we shall turn 
recalcitrant against our own enactments is to imply that we 
are irrational. 

The argument is familiar and, if allowed, closes the 
question. It brings me at once to the heart of my subject, 
and deserves the fullest consideration that can be given within 
the limits of this article. The notion that automatic discipline 


’ An inheritance from the days of the Philosophic Radicals, whose teaching 
was marked by an enormous over-estimate of the value of legislation as a means 
of attaining human well-being. 
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follows from the principle of democracy I believe to be an 
illusion. Under no form of government is discipline more 
precarious, on the one hand,’ nor more necessary on the other, 


Il. 


That obedience is not automatically furnished under 
popular government is sufficiently evidenced by current events, 
There could hardly be a form of government theoretically 
more “ popular” than that which obtains in the United States; 
but, unless I am much mistaken, it is precisely the absence 
of automatic obedience which now troubles the American 
Commonwealth. And, in our own country, the growing 
unrest with which obedience is rendered, and the undisguised 
language with which disobedience is threatened, suggest a 
wide discrepancy between the theory of democracy and the 
actual condition of the British State. Mr Bonar Law evidently 
regards the theory as fictitious when applied to the acts of the 
party now in power. Reverence for representative institutions 
does not prevent the Conservative Leader from openly assur- 
ing the men of Ulster that he will support them in resist- 
ing Home Rule, if imposed by the Imperial Parliament. 
It does not prevent the Passive Resistance of Dr Clifford 
and his friends. It does not prevent the great Medical 
Associations from refusing to take their part in working 
the Insurance Act. It does not prevent a great body of 
women from avowing the profession and following the prac- 
tice of rebels. No doubt these recalcitrant groups would all 
defend their conduct on the ground that their disobedience 
to democracy as-it-is springs from a spirit of obedience to 
democracy as-it-ought-to-be. But that plea being allowed, the 
guarantee of discipline, assumed to be involved in the principle 
of popular government, comes to a swift end. If it is per- 


1 It is perhaps more than a coincidence that the victory won by the demo- 
cratic principle in curtailing the power of the House of Lords should 
synchronise so closely with the refusal of Ulstermen to submit to the 
authority of the existing Parliament. The two things are, in fact, definitely 
connected by leading politicians. 
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missible for a group or party to refuse allegiance to particular 
laws because it judges them unconstitutional, this affirms 
the right of the group to act as a judiciary outside the con- 
titution for deciding which laws are, and which are not, 
constitutional. If the members of a great profession may 
combine to resist an Act which seems to them unfair in the 
interests of their class, what is to prevent any class, say 
yorking men, from combining for the same object? If 
Nonconformists may defy the law on the ground that 
conscience is offended, any law might be broken on the 
same ground, since there is hardly one of them but offends 
the conscience of somebody? If women may violate laws 
made exclusively by men, what, in the possible hereafter, 
is to prevent extremists on the other side from violating 
future laws on the ground that women have had a part 
in making them? What, in short, is to prevent the 
principles involved in all such action from coming home to 
roost at moments when they are least expected, and in forms 
which are least welcome to their authors? Shall we say that a 
democratic State must arm itself with coercive powers adequate 
to suppress such recalcitrancy ? But this would be to confess 
once more that the theory of automatic obedience is an illusion. 
A government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
which at the same time has continually to enlarge its powers 
of coercing the people, is surely a contradiction in terms. 

The truth is, of course, that while in one sense the popular 
will controls the machinery of the State, in another, and 
perhaps deeper sense, the machinery of the State controls 
the popular will. Modern men, we are told, are becoming the 
slaves of machines; and whatever truth this saying may hold 
could not be better illustrated than by a reference to the 
machinery of the State. ‘To assume, as is so often done, that 
social discipline requires nothing more than the submission of 
an existing minority to an existing majority is to overlook the 
essential conditions under which obedience has to be rendered. 
We are all required to submit to a vast system of government 
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with the creation of which we have had nothing to do. The 
State as it exists at a given moment is no mere reflection of 
the will of the community then alive. It embodies the ag. 
cumulated wills of countless buried generations. It may be 
compared to a vast machine in which each age adds some. 
thing to the complication of its parts, to the delicacy of its 
adjustments, to the impulse which urges it forward on a 
predetermined path; and if it is true on the one hand that 
the people are continually winning a larger control over the 
working of the mechanism, it is equally true on the other 
that the mechanism itself grows with each new addition 
more difficult to control, more masterful in its tendencies, more 
irresistible in its momentum—and also, more liable to total 
breakdown on any shock to its working parts. Theoretically, 
no doubt, “a sovereign people” might take the entire State to 
pieces to-day, and reconstitute it to-morrow: practically, it can 
do nothing of the kind. The will of the people, as this 
exists at a given moment, is dominated by the bigness of 
the State, by its implacable momentum,’ by the power of its 
engines, and, above all, by the ever-increasing complications 
of its mechanism. As the State develops in all these respects, 
interference becomes attended with greater difficulty and 
greater risk ; until at last the leviathan may defy us to tamper 
with any essential of its working. Society is not a thing that 
can be dry-docked for repairs; its way is in the deep; and 
our very lives depend on our ability to keep it going from 
hour to hour. This should be steadfastly borne in mind by 
those who believe in government of the people, by the people, 
for the people. We talk to our constituents of the revolu- 
tionary changes we would effect if we were in power; but 
when these same constituents send us to take our place in the 
engine-room or on the bridge, we begin to change our tune. 


1 What is here called the “momentum ” of the State has been enormously 
increased in recent years by the growth of “Imperialism.” It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the weight of four hundred million human lives has 
been added to the moving mass. 
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We soon discover that any departure from the rules which 
geinherent in the structure of the mechanism—a lever pulled 
too far, a word of command misinterpreted or disobeyed, even 
wm unguarded expression at a critical moment—may send the 
whole construction to the bottom of the great deep. 

Thus it is that the vast social mechanisms which have come 
into being, through the action or sufferance of the past, have 
to be treated less and less as facile instruments which the will 
of the people can use at discretion, and more and more as 
powers which put the people under discipline, thereby provoking 
realcitrancy. It is the simpler forms of social structure which 
ae most amenable to popular control; the more complicated 
develop an authority of their own and become a law unto them- 
gives. ‘To describe democratic progress exclusively in terms 
ofthe growing power of the people is, therefore, to overlook one 
half of the truth. To complete the truth we must remember 
how the momentum of the State, as it develops through the 
ages, becomes more and more independent of the social will 
of the hour. What civilisation has now to fear is not so 
much deliberately planned revolution as disaster. Such is 
the complication of the machine and the stringency of the 
conditions under which it acts, that a sudden blow on any 
working part, or an unexpected breakdown of discipline in 
the crew—the one caused by the other—may produce con- 
ditions which are beyond the reach of remedy. 


Ill. 


Let us be more precise. I have spoken of the irresistible 
tendencies of the modern State. What are they? For the 
sake of the argument I will accept the answer in the form 
most commonly given. 

The main tendency, we are told, is towards State owner- 
ship of capital and State regulation of labour—Socialism, if 
you will. The wealth which accrues from the uses of capital, 


1 T would again point out, for I think it is usually forgotten, that economic 
Socialism is by no means the most radical, nor the final, form of State control. 
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now inequitably divided, and often falling in largest share to 
those who have done least to create it, will hereafter be equit- 
ably divided, among all who have laboured in its production, by 
its sole possessor—the State. 

The question before us has nothing directly to do with the 
economic soundness of such a system. This, though disput- 
able, will be taken for granted. Our concern is with another 
problem, ultimately connected with the economic, no doubt, 
which may be stated thus: Would this system automatically 
satisfy the demands of a people who had imposed it on them- 
selves; or should we find that the result would satisfy its 
authors only on condition that they were prepared to put 
themselves under severe self-restraint, to practise the virtues 
indicated by the term “social discipline”—virtues without 
which law cannot prevail, but which at the same time law 
cannot create ? 

At first sight it may not be apparent that any high degree 
of moral restraint would be required of the great majority who 
would presumptively benefit by such a system. The toilers 
would receive, in one form or another, a larger share in the 
product of their toil; and surely there is no need of 
discipline to ensure their ready acceptance of so favourable 
an arrangement. 

But human nature is hard to satisfy. We might all 
conceivably be vastly better off than we are without feeling 
that we were as well off as we ought to be. When does a 
man recognise that he is receiving an adequate return for his 
labour? A great singer, one would think, ought to be con- 
tented if he gets fifty pounds for singing a song. But he does 
not think so. He asks a hundred, and refuses the engagement 
if he cannot get it. What then is an adequate return for 
services rendered to the community? In a word, what is 
“a satisfactory wage ” ? 

Are wages made satisfactory by the mere circumstance 
that they are paid by the State, by the community, and no 
by a private individual? Obviously not. A State may do 
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is best to reward the labours of its citizens, but it by no means 
fllows that the citizens will believe that the best is being 
done. The citizens may still grumble and kick. The present 
Government, elected by popular vote, claims to be doing its 
est for the community by making us pay such and such taxes. 
Half of the citizens do not believe the claim, and are profoundly 
iissatisfied. Would the State, always represented for the 
time being by the party in power, find us easier to satisfy if, in 
aidition to fixing the taxes we have to pay, it fixed the wages 
wehave to receive? A State, however organised—imperfectly, 
like the British or American nation at the present moment ; 
perfectly, as the Socialist promises—may, like any private 
employer, find itself in “ restricted circumstances.” ‘There may 
be a succession of bad seasons, a falling off in skill, a new 
microbe, a devastating pestilence, an epidemic of lethargy, an 
anest of inventive faculty, a declining birth-rate, or a foreign 
war. Any one of these causes might impair the power of the 
State to reward its members for their services to the common 
good; the scale of reward might be reduced to meagre pro- 
portions ; the common fund might run exceedingly low. Is it 
not obvious that only a highly disciplined community would 
accept a situation so unpleasant, and so different from what 
isusually promised ? 

What then, I must ask again, is a satisfactory wage? 
Shall we say it is the maximum attainable under existing 
conditions, be they good or bad? But who is to judge when 
the maximum is attained? Can we say in advance that when 
the State is organised as we desire, the people will be in such 
perfect sympathy with their executive that they will, under 
all circumstances, accept as the. just maximum whatever 
measure of reward the State allots them? But this perfect 
sympathy between the individual and the State is only another 
name for that perfect social discipline grounded on self-restraint 
which no community yet possesses; and its introduction at 
this point of the discussion only serves to strengthen the plea 
to which the whole argument leads up. 
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Or can we say that a democratic people will always }. 
satisfied on proof given in the national balance-sheet that lj 
the profits of collective effort, be they small or great, have beep 
equitably distributed? But what about the losses? Will ther 
never be an adverse balance? Would not this have to he 
divided also? Will there be no declining industries? If hats 
begin to go out of fashion, will the hatmaker be content ty 
bear the consequences himself, or will the State require the 
coatmaker to help him in bearing them? Will the cout. 
maker be “ satisfied ” with the arrangement? If a decline take 
place in Protestant opinions and a revival in Catholic, wil 
the Catholics be content that some portion of the collective 
wealth should be applied in providing a minimum wage for the 
impoverished clergy of the Protestant persuasion? I am far 
from suggesting that such things are impossible. Huma 
nature is capable of disinterestedness greater than this. | 
would only point out that such a system of bearing one 
another’s burdens presupposes once more a disciplined self- 
subordination in all ranks of the community in strange contrast 
to our present attitude of mind. 

And here I would say in passing that one of the gravest 
defects in current social idealism is that it turns the imagins- 
tion too much on that more attractive side of the pictur 
which has to do with the sharing of profit, and too little o 
the other side—the sharing of loss. Social idealists woul 
certainly inspire greater confidence and win a firmer hold o 
sober minds if they would speak to us more faithfully and 
more urgently on the just distribution, in the ideal community, 
of adversity, hardship, sacrifice, and misfortune, reminding us 
all without any exception that it is precisely here that ow 
social mettle will be put to the test. No form of huma 
society will ever be exempt from these losses, since the cause 
which determine the ebb and flow of collective prosperity are 
only in part under human control. Assuming reform to succeed 
to the uttermost in transferring to the whole community the 
burden which now falls excessively on the part, the essential char- 
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ter of that burden would not be changed. It would still remain 
the primal doom of toil, the sentence passed on the father of 
flesh ; and though the transfer from part to whole might ease 
the weight for many, it would still be heavy enough for all to 
pot a strain on the forbearance and fortitude of every citizen 
inthe State. It is nothing to the purpose to tell the rich that 
they will be made to bear the burdens of the poor; for this is 
wt to be interpreted by the poor as meaning that hereafter 
they will have no burdens to bear, and by the rich as meaning 
that hereafter they will have nothing else to do than bear the 
burden of somebody else. Both interpretations are false; the 
truth being that hereafter we should all bear one another’s 
burdens as well as share one another’s good hap. A little 
more emphasis on this would have the advantage of throwing 
into clear relief the moral preparation which is needed for the 
new order ; a truth much obscured by the habit of dwelling on 
the “profits” to be shared. Sharing in the profits will awake 
no man’s recalcitrancy ; morally speaking, it will go of itself. 
But sharing in the losses will put our obedience to the test. 
This brings us to the source of the confusion which besets 
current discussion of “a satisfactory wage.” Too often a 
sitisfactory wage is taken to mean a reward deemed to be 
adequate by just and benevolent lookers-on, or by a committee 
of experts, or by a popularly elected tribunal. But obviously 
the only wage that will satisfy a man is not what somebody 
ese, however fair-minded or benevolent, judges adequate, but 
what he so judges himself. And what is that? A _ hint 
towards the answer is furnished by the recent coal strike. 
When the Government laid down the principle of a minimum 
wage it was immediately made plain that what the workers were 
after was not the just minimum according to the Government 
standard, but the possible maximum according to their own. 
And that distinction exists in every case. As workers we seek 
satisfaction in terms of possible maxima; constituted authority 
offers us satisfaction in terms of just minima. The two points 
of view may never coincide. A “living wage”—a wage 
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deemed by others to be adequate to their notion of his reason. 
able needs—will not of necessity give satisfaction to a single man, 
No undisciplined man will be satisfied with £5 a week so long 
as in his judgment there exists the faintest possibility of raising 
it to £5, 10s. £5 may be the just minimum according to the 
external standard, but unless it is also the possible maximum 
according to his own judgment it will not satisfy him, and 
perhaps not even then. And the same holds true if, instead of 
being £5 a week, his wage is £5000 a year. 

Our question then remains unanswered, and must for ever 
so remain, save in the most abstract and tautologous terms. A 
satisfactory wage is a wage that satisfies. Such a conclusion, 
indeed, would be valueless save for the light which it throws 
on our general theme. It shows that the quest for a social 
system which will so distribute wealth as to give us auto- 
matically all we want, or all we think we ought to have, is 
vain. Representative government, however broad its basis, 
however wide its functions, cannot “represent” a community 
of men who set no bounds to their desires. It cannot “ repre- 
sent” the unrestrained demand for the possible maximum; but 
it can represent the disciplined acceptance of a just minimum. 
This holds true of Socialism as of every other system that 
could be devised. Socialism in essence is not so much a 
promise of satisfaction as a call for self-restraint. Far from 
satisfying us automatically by giving us all we want, or all we 
think we ought to have, the chief function of a socialistic State 
would be precisely that of imposing just limits on our desires, 
Are we ready for these limitations? No covetous community 
could bear the socialistic yoke for a day. In promoting 
Socialism, we are really evoking a system of authority which 
will put restraints on all classes precisely at that point where 
hitherto no class has shown itself willing to put restraints 
upon itself. Once more, therefore, the question is not whether 
the system is good enough for the people, but whether the 
people are good enough for the system. And that is a question 
of discipline. 
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DEMOCRACY AND DISCIPLINE 


IV. 


Complete coincidence between the will of the people 
ud the will of the Legislature which represents the people 
ws, of course, never existed, and perhaps never will exist. 
Representative government must not be taken au pied de 
a lettre. Fictions and anomalies are plentiful, so plenti- 
fl indeed that to the mind of Carlyle the whole system 
yas little better than a “sham.” We need not endorse so 
extravagant a verdict ; but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that divergence between the popular will and the will of the 
popularly elected Government must always exist in some 
degree. And an interesting and difficult question arises in 
view of the foregoing discussion. Is the divergence increasing 
or diminishing under the pressure of present tendencies? The 
amswer to that question will obviously affect our plea for 
discipline. 

Two significant features, with intimate mutual relations, 
are to be noted. 

(1) There is a tendency on the part of Government to 
group the citizens in classes for the reception of particular 
benefits or the bearing of particular burdens. I am far 
fom endorsing the current outcry against class legislation, 
but I wish to point out that it contains an element of 
truth. Legislation affecting employment is an instance of 
what is meant: it groups the citizens according to status as 
employer or employed. There is a growing body of legislation 
which affects employers and employed as such: sometimes 
seming to oppose, sometimes to conciliate, their respective 
interests. One measure is called “'The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act” ; another, “The Employers’ Liability Act,” and so on. 
But it is in regard to taxation that the “grouping ” tendency 
is most apparent. A graduated Income-tax and graduated 
Death Duties group the citizens according to wealth: taxes 
on land, on beer, on tea, on tobacco, group them according to 
vocation, trade, or habit. 
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Now the principle or principles (for there are many) 
on which the Legislature groups the citizens for the imposi- 
tion of duties or the reception of benefits is not the principle 
on which they are grouped for representation in Parlia. 
ment. I am represented in Parliament as a householder in 
the City of Oxford; but I find that the basis on which I am 
so represented has little to do—and as time goes on, less and 
less to do—with the basis on which I am taxed and governed, 
A principle of differential treatment is undoubtedly at work, 
and though philosophers may see behind this a principle of 
unity, the point still remains to be noted that neither of these 
principles is co-ordinated with the system of representation. 

As an historical growth, the existing relation between 
taxation and representation is respectable, and __ perhaps 
necessary. Were it the invention of a single brain we should 
be astonished at the astuteness of its author. It is the 
practical solution of a paradox. For, on the one hand, a 
democratic State has to guard itself against “representing” 
the will of the natural man, which is to pay no taxes at all; 
on the other hand, he must be persuaded that the Government 
which taxes him also “represents” his will. Both these ends 
are attained together by the existing system. As bearer of 
taxation, the citizen is placed in a number of classes, not only 
different in composition, but often opposed in interest—land- 
lord and tenant, employer and employed, brewer, tea-drinker, 
etc.: as voter, he is placed in another class—householder ina 
particular locality—which is not coterminous with the sum of 
the former, nor, it may be, with any one of them. Thus, by 
allowing his vote as a householder in a particular locality, the 
State satisfies the citizen’s demands for representation on the 
general principles, or pooled issues, of party policy ; while, at the 
same time, it scatters the voting pressure which might thwart 
their concrete application in a particular tax. Inasmuch as 
the citizen does not vote in the classes in which he is placed 
for purposes of taxation, he is unable to use his vote in the 
way which would most effectively hinder the imposition of 
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given tax, ViZ.., by combining with all his fellows throughout 
he country in concentrating their votes at the threatened 
point. No doubt, as sharer in the general benefits of taxation, 
the citizen has his consolations ; but here also he has, on the 
whole, to take what is given him. Whether as paying taxes 
o receiving their benefits, he is split up into a number of 
diferent personalities, which often put him at variance with 
himself; and in practice these are so played off one against 
mother that the line of connection between the will of the 
citizen and the action of the State is often exceedingly difficult 
totrace. Divide et impera. 

There are obvious reasons for this arrangement which need 
not be here discussed. It is also true that the discrepancy 
between the principle on which the citizen is represented and 
the principle on which he is taxed is no new thing. It 
is almost as old as Parliament itself; though we may note 
in passing that at the origin of Parliament some attempt was 
made to co-ordinate the two principles by requiring representa- 
tives to be of two classes only, burgesses and knights of the 
shire; thus identifying the groups taxed with the groups 
represented—the burgesses as bearing the taxes on trade, and 
the knights of the shire the taxes on land.’ This was a rough- 
md-ready method of obtaining a system of taxation by 
consent ; but it has long since been lost sight of in the general 
pooling of political issues rendered necessary by the growing 
complications of social structure. We have, I say, long been 
familiar with this and have grown accustomed to the circuitous 
routes and bewildering intermediaries which intervene between 
the act of paying the piper and the act of calling the tune. 
The question we have now to consider is, whether the 
circuitousness of the route and the number of the inter- 
mediaries are increasing or the reverse. And in view of the 
growing tendency to govern the citizens in groups, by differ- 
ential treatment, while the basis of representation remains 

1 See some excellent remarks on this subject in Lord Hugh Cecil’s 


Conservatism in the “ Home University Library,” p. 155 seq. 
Vor. XI.—No. 1. 2 
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unchanged, it seems to me that they are on the increase, The 
relation of the will of the ruled to the will of the ruler jg 
growing more abstract, more general, more indirect. The 
maxim “ No taxation without representation ” has to be taken 
with a larger and larger grain of salt. 

(2) Corresponding to this tendency in legislation, ang 
not altogether uncaused by it, we may note a disposition 
among the citizens themselves to form “groups” for the advance. 
ment or defence of particular interests—interests which, it must 
be confessed, are often pursued by the parties concerned jn 
a purely sectional spirit and with little reference to the total 
good of the State. Such combinations are now become 
numerous, and they are so well known, and so well advertised 
by their words and actions, that a detailed list is hardly needed, 
At present they are so little m harmony with one another that 
each, if left to itself, would act as a check on all the rest, 
This is a safeguard, but its value is largely offset by the ease 
with which the different sections may be combined and 
handled, behind the back of the people, and behind their own 
backs, by the wire-pulling politician. 

These groups have realised that as groups they have no direct 
representative voice in the legislation by which their interests 
are controlled; in other words, that the Government does not 
represent them. The formation of the Labour Party is to be 
interpreted in this way. In principle it carries us back to the 
edict of Edward I. which enjoined the constituencies to send 
to Parliament, not anybody who could win their suffrages— 
virtually the modern custom—but members of the classes legis- 
lation was most likely to affect. The Labour Party arose in 
like manner as soon as the labourers perceived that, though 
their voting power outnumbered that of any other single class, 
yet labour as such was unrepresented in the making of the laws. 
But if this held true of labour, it is true, in some degree at least, 
of almost every interest which we may choose to isolate for 
legislative purposes. The profession of medicine as such is 
unrepresented ; yet legislation has recently been passed which 
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most of the members of that profession regard as highly in- 
jurious to their interests. The Church might raise the same 
grievance when Bills for disestablishment are in the air. 
Except for the presence of Bishops in the House of Lords the 
Church has no direct voice in the passing of those Bills into 
lw. Nonconformity has its turn when an obnoxious Educa- 
tion Bill is brought forward by a Conservative Government. 
And what shall we say to the great class of employers, of 
apitalists? No doubt if we study the personnel of the House 
of Commons we shall find that a very large proportion of its 
members are employers of labour. In that sense it is true 
that employers are over-represented. But as a class they are 
not represented at all. Not a single member sits in the House 
of Commons as a duly accredited representative of Capital in 
the same sense as Mr Ramsay MacDonald sits as a duly 
accredited representative of Labour. Not one has been 
formally elected as a capitalist, by capitalists, to look after the 
interests of Capital. We may indeed say that, the personnel 
of the House of Commons being what it is, the interests of 
Capital may well be trusted to look after themselves. So 
indeed they may, as things now are. But things are changing. 
Capital is a threatened interest, and such is the intricacy of 
the political machine that at any moment a combination of 
interests might be brought to bear against Capital by which its 
power would be crushed. Such a result may be desirable, 
and from the socialist point of view is desirable ; but we could 
hardly expect the capitalists to treat the result as an instance 
of government by consent. Possibly before this can happen 
we shall see the rise in the country of a definite capitalist or 
employers’ party ; and such a result would only be the logical 
counterpart to what has already taken place in regard to 
Labour. And looking further ahead we may imagine that, 
as the process goes on of restricting particular interests for the 
good of the community, the members of each group so affected, 
realising that as a group they are unrepresented, will follow 
the momentous example of the Labour Party. “It is as 
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classes the law deals with us. As classes therefore we claim 
to deal with the law.” Such is likely to be the cry; ang 
though eminent thinkers like Sir Henry Jones are in thei 
right when they rebuke these groups for bad citizenship 
in setting the partial interests of their class above the tot] 
interests of the State, yet justice requires that we shall not 
overlook the other side. The reply is readily forthcoming that 
the prime author of the trouble is the State itself, which js 
here reaping the inevitable fruit of its own actions. For, jf 
the State directs its attention to particular vocations and 
trades, or classifies its citizens for purposes of taxation on the 
basis of their interest or their wealth, threatening one group 
and making promises to another, encouraging small holders 
and discouraging large ones, punishing beer and rewarding or 
protecting wheat, what more natural than that the community 
should organise itself on the basis on which it is treated by 
the Legislature, for self-protection in the one case, for self. 
advancement in the other ? 


¥. 


Putting together the various considerations so far adduced, 
I am led to the conclusion that authority is slowly extending 
its claims behind the mask of representative institutions 
Much of the current “unrest ”—whether the “unrest” of 
Labour, or the “ unrest” of Mr Bonar Law—is unquestionably 
due to a dim, or clear, perception of this fact. We are not 
moving towards the ideal of democracy as automatically 
translating the will of the people into law. We are moving 
rather towards a type of society which confers greater authority 
on the one side and requires more thorough obedience from 
the other. As the complexity of the social structure increases, 
the process of pooling single issues under general mandates 
will, of necessity, become more marked, the divergence between 
the abstract commission and the concrete application will 
become wider, and a larger latitude in translating general 
opinions into particular laws will have to be conceded to the 
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reigning Government.’ And the counterpart to this will be 
, wider field for recalcitrancy among such of the citizens as are 
lacking in goodwill towards the law—recalcitrancy based on 
the plea, true so far as it goes, that the acts of the Government 
fil to represent the will of the governed. Is our social dis- 
cpline adequate to bear the strain? 

One point, however, remains to be emphasised, without 
which nothing that could be said about the growing need of 
seial discipline is of the least significance. I have spoken of 
this quality hitherto as though its presence were required only 
in those who have to obey the laws. It is required yet more 
in thoce who make them. If Parliaments are to have the 
confidence of the people whom they serve—and without that 
all government by Parliament is impossible—they must be 
cemposed of men trained in habits of self-subordination to 
the public good. It cannot be too much considered that 
democracy as it now exists, if in one aspect the freest, is 
in another aspect the severest form of government ; less than 
any other form does it permit the natural man to do as he 
likes; and a community composed of individuals who have 
no other ideal than doing as they like, will not only refuse 
to be governed but fail to produce men who are capable of 
governing. It was in an age of tyrants that the saying went 
forth that only those were fit to rule who had learnt to obey. 
Icannot imagine any saying with a more urgent application 
tomodern Parliaments. This is not the place to discuss the 
fitness of particular classes to furnish legislators for the com- 
munity; but one thing may be said without distinction of 
them all—that the school of lawiessness, of indiscipline, or even 


1 The principle of the dependence of law on public opinion, so forcibly 
presented by Professor Dicey in the .work already mentioned, does not seem 
to me in conflict with this view. Ailowing that every law reflects some 
powerful current of contemporary @pinion, it does not follow that every 
powerful current of opinion is reflected in law. Again, much of the law under 
which we live at a given moment represents opinion which no longer exists, 
or exists in a greatly weakened form. The Act of Uniformity may be cited 
a an instance, It is still in force; but it can hardly be claimed to reflect 
existing public opinion. 
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of individual self-assertion or self-indulgence, is a school whi 

can produce no lawgivers for a democratic State Wo ties, 
than the school of masterless men, is the aan e ma 
against the State. Of this we know somethin in wth 
country. They know more of it in America. Dhe ae 
heart of a democracy theoretically the freest the rie id 
ever known, has arisen a sinister and ingenious Rin * 
known as “the machine.” The machine is too com May 
any brief description ; but reduced to its lowest aaa as 7 
be defined as a great engine of social disobedience ‘ : vod 
by men with the inventive brains of Edison, and c ve 
by men with the strategical brains of N were Tt pe: 
“the machine” that the people have lost the — pre. 
Colonel Roosevelt wishes to restore to them ; and it is i r 
this machine, whose innermost spring is the s it he 
obedience, that the men are now mainly chosen i wie 
the offices of Government. The history of “the a ‘ rr 
serves to show that when the spirit of social disci lin a 
fallen below a certain level, and the spirit of disobed 
infected the rulers as well as the ruled, democrac + ‘a 
a state of helplessness in which the will of i: oul 
cannot express itself further, and cannot give full Pt. 
the laws in which it has expressed itself already asl = 
who believe that democracy has an inherent senne of ¢ “a 
recalcitrant members study American politics in bein ” They 
will find that recalcitrancy holds the field; that | t i 
interests have learnt how to make eeinetinws mor me 

than the Government that threatens them. ae 


VI. 


The whole discussion ‘leads‘up to a conclusion simple i 
form, but difficult in application. The central soithat of 
democracy is the problem: of educating the citizen. This 
ay is a commonplace ; but there is reason to think that 
t e kind of education required by the citizen, wheth 
subject or legislator, to qualify him for the new wok he i ; 
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play, has not been sufficiently considered. What he needs is 
not merely instruction in political science. He does need that ; 
but he needs something else far more; something without 
ghich all the political science in the world will carry him but 
a little way. He must learn to obey: and the lesson will 
be all the more difficult for him to learn because hitherto 
democracy has been too closely associated with the spirit 
which prompts him to seek escape from authority. Of all 
modern democratic governments with scarcely one exception 
it may be said that they were conceived in disobedience and 
born in rebellion. ‘Their watchword has ever been “liberty” ; 
but “liberty” interpreted in a sense which has obscured its 
sterner implications. But now that democracy has taken up 
the task of social reform those sterner implications are coming 
into view. None but a thoroughly disciplined community can 
effectually deal, through its Government, with social reform. 
The idea, too prevalent in certain quarters, that the restraints 
of social reform will fall exclusively on the rich, the idle, the 
privileged, is a fond illusion. Every man of us will be put 
under restraints such as we have never dreamed of; such as 
few men have ever asked themselves whether they were 
willing, or even able, to bear. It is well that we should all 
realise this truth—for it is irrefutable—as we listen to the 
daring programmes and the glowing promises of political 
orators. Mr Beveridge, defining the platform of the Third 
Party at Chicago the other day, said that in essence it was 
“social brotherhood against savage industrialism,” and was to 
include among other things the regulation of monopolies, the 
establishment of scientific protection, old age pensions, the 
reform of the land laws, a minimum wage, State insurance, 
and regulation of the labour of women and children. Admir- 
able! But are the American people ready? This programme, 
translated into action, means that the American citizen, poor 
as well as rich, must stand at attention “ with the last button 
on his tunic,” and must be ready with “ 4dswm” the instant 
his name is called. As Mr Lloyd George would say, the 
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nation will be “mobilised.” Need it be said that a finely 
disciplined citizenhood is essential to the success of such a 
programme. 

Will it succeed in our own country, where the greater part 
of it has already become law? We must wait and see. So 
far the spirit of goodwill towards the law—our greatest national 
asset—has proved itself sufficiently strong to bear a great strain, 
But there is an ominous restlessness, and many illusions are in 
the air. To be more precise, I venture to think that if the 
leaders of the various “groups” now in existence would 
impress their respective followers with the truth that their 
social discipline is in arrear of their social aspirations, the 
darkest cloud which now hangs over the future of democracy 
might begin to disappear. 

To win political power is one thing; to retain it, when 
won, is another. In these times any lawless horde sufficiently 
numerous, any group of wire-pullers sufficiently astute, can 
thwart or wreck a democratic Government. But power so 
won is doomed to be immediately thwarted or wrecked by 
its own methods. It may issue commands: few will obey. 
It may create “social systems”: they will be disregarded. 
“Many things are mighty, but man is mightier than them 
all”; and never is the might of human wit more manifest 
than when it turns to works of disobedience. So when the 
saying goes forth that “the people are going to rule,” the 
question instantly arises—“ For how long?” And the answer 
is that they will rule for precisely so long as the spirit of 
obedience keeps them in power. 

To this principle, then, we return; and the present writer 
humbly commends it to the readers of the Hispert JourNAL 
as worthy of meditation. American or British, it touches us 
nearly, and applies with equal force to the promises of Colonel 
Roosevelt and to the accomplished deeds of Mr Lloyd George. 


L. P. JACKS. 
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A NATION AT SCHOOL. 


FRANK ILSLEY PARADISE, 
Boston, Mass, U.S.A. 


Tue startling reappearance of Mr Roosevelt in the political 
arena a few months ago came out of conditions and produced 
results which mark a turning-point in American history. 
From a distance the primary campaign must have sounded 
like the unseemly brawling of two contestants for position 
and power, who, having broken the bond of affectionate 
friendship and disregarded the restraints of propriety, were 
emulous to surpass each other in the vocabulary of vitupera- 
tion. The very audacity of Mr Roosevelt’s act disarmed his 
friends and gathered his foes into a determined, compact 
phalanx. It seemed to those who had followed and loved 
him that by one throw he had gambled away the rich accumu- 
lation of a life of strenuous service. Every degrading motive 
that human ingenuity could invent was ascribed to him. He 
was pictured as a paranoiac; a drunkard; a liar; a tyrant, 
lusting for power. 

Seemingly alone, he faced a maddened nation and defied 
the great vested powers which control the destinies of govern- 
ment and people. He is said to have remarked that he had 
lost nearly all the friendships he held dear. The campaign 
will be long remembered. It was not wanting in ugly and 
grotesque features, but, as it was pursued with that amazing 
energy which makes Mr Roosevelt a marvel among men, 


there slowly emerged to the public view the outlines of a 
25 
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philosophy of government which was destined to give a new 
significance to the definition of democracy. Democracy was 
meant to be, he said, the rule of the people, by the people 
and for the people; and, invoking thus the sacred name of 
Lincoln, he appealed to the people to arouse themselves to 
the duties and privileges of self-government. However one 
may look upon this Homeric struggle, it remains magnificent, 
“‘Qur task as Americans is to strive for industrial and social 
justice achieved through the genuine rule of the people,” said 
Mr Roosevelt. ‘ This is our end and our purpose.” “In the 
long fight for righteousness the watchword for all of us is, 
Spend and be spent. It is of little matter whether any one 
man fails or succeeds; but the cause shall not fail, for it is 
the cause of mankind.” 

In the turbulence of political strife, especially in the 
breaking down of old loyalties or the recasting of old align- 
ments, it is well for us to know that such words as these found 
quick response in the hearts of the people. State after State 
flocked to his banner; and upon the Convention floor in 
Chicago was fought the first battle in the new struggle for 
human liberty. 

Our aim is to try to indicate the main currents of this 
movement, which is so portentous to the destiny of a great 
republic. It would be a simple matter to draw a parallel 
between the situation in America and the world-wide struggle 
of the common people for participation in the affairs of their 
own governments. But the issue in America presents itself 
upon so large a stage, embraces so many elements of civilisa- 
tion, enlists so many and such diverse interests, that it may 
justly be regarded as a world-struggle and its settlement as 
matter of universal concern. 

The crisis in the political situation of America, after years 
of agitation and growing discontent, means really that popular 
government has been tested and found wanting in the great 
business of informing society upon a large scale with the spirit 
of economic and social justice. Our minds must not be con- 
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fused by personalities, nor by party shibboleths, nor yet by 
sible successes or failures in the conflict. The one issue at 
take is the right and capacity of the people as a whole to rule 
themselves in the interests of justice for all. In such a move- 
ment of outreaching and unrest, Carlyle’s impetuous words 
me back to one as a sure prophecy of the essential condition 
of a successful democratic society. ‘One wide and widest 
outline,” he writes, “ought really, in all ways, to be becoming 
dear to us; this, namely: That a ‘Splendour of God,’ in one 
form or other, will have to unfold itself from the heart of these 
our industrial ages ; or they will never get themselves ‘ organ- 
ised’; but continue chaotic, distressed, distracted evermore, 
and have to perish in frantic suicidal dissolution.” | 

To unfold the “ Splendour of God” in the development of 
agreat nation, to “organise” the forces of righteousness in 
an age of material expansion, is a mighty enterprise. How 
dificult and yet how inspiring a task it is can be realised 
oly as we consider the component elements of American 
society, with its intellectual, ethical, and social limitations. 
Only then can we know how splendid a leap of faith is that 
which discovers in the collective body qualities of wisdom, 
expansion, and restraint, which are not clearly revealed in 
individual natures. ‘To spend and be spent” in such a cause 
isa high service to humanity. 

Since the Civil War America has been known as the 
“Land of Opportunity.” We need not accept Dickens’ 
dreary picture of the country or the people to realise that, 
on the whole, and in spite of the clear voices of its intellectual 
and spiritual prophets, the republic of his time had gone but 
alittle way upon the road of its development. The very 
immensity of the continent and the isolation of its parts from 
one another; the exhaustless riches of land and water; the 
amazing energy and versatility of the people; the absorption 
of all classes in the business of material advancement, com- 
bined to glorify personal success, and to breed a race of 
individualists who turned to the government for protection 
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in the exploitation of natural resources which, in a tre 
democracy, are public possessions. The boastful patriotism 
which made Americans the scourge of the world, was little else 
than a noisy appreciation of unexampled opportunities fo, 
personal gain, which came from this land of abounding riches 
The material achievements of the last half of the nineteenth 
century must forever read like a wonder tale, but the historian 
of the future will trace within this extraordinary story of 
physical advancement the inevitable march of events which 
was leading towards the present critical hour. He wil 
picture the waves upon waves of immigration which have 
flooded the land, have submerged the cities, and created the 
most heterogeneous nation the world has ever known. But 
even more will he dwell upon the birth and the growth of 
a deep and ever-widening sense of dissatisfaction with the 
limitations of individualistic life. The most remarkable event 
in recent American history is the expansion of social 
sympathy, with all its institutional implications, and the 
rise of social idealism. Wealth has its discipline as well as 
poverty. ‘Wealth and poverty,” says Socrates: “the one 
is the parent of luxury and indolence, and the other of 
meanness and viciousness, and both of discontent.” This 
great lesson America is painfully learning. Schools, colleges, 
libraries, and churches, and all institutions of idealistic life, 
have wrought their good work, have been honourable outlets 
for the enlarging streams of individual wealth, and have 
trained up generations of young men and women who have 
seen visions of the “Splendour of God” in this republic, and 
have counted it high privilege to “spend and be spent” for 
their fellow-men. 

No estimate of American life to-day would be sound that 
did not place a strong emphasis upon the worth and influence 
of these spiritualising forces. If as yet they have not dominated 
political parties or crystallised into institutions, they have 
nevertheless worked mightily to change the temper of the 
people and to fill the hearts of thousands with the unrest and 
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dissatisfaction of uncompleted life. The spirit of buoyant 
glf-complacency is yielding to a national mood of self-analysis 
snd reflection. The old order is being challenged and the old 
dandards of value weighed. America is beginning to think of 
itself less as a land of opportunity and more and more as a 
land of purpose. 

Looking backward again, it is clearly seen that the eager 
absorption of the people in material things has blinded their 
eyes to the direction in which the nation was tending. That 
direction can no longer be hidden behind the words and forms 
of democratic society. Insidiously and persistently the 
instruments of social division and inequality have grown in 
power and dominion. Republican in name and structure, 
the government has fostered and protected economic slavery 
uder the wgis of freedom. While glorifying the idea of 
individual liberty, it has exploited the welfare of the masses 
for the enrichment of the few. Its great and complicated 
mechanism of law-making has safeguarded property and done 
but little for the better estate of the toiler. It has ruled by 
representatives who have represented not the nation as a 
whole, but the privileged beneficiaries of unequal law and 
taxation. It has had a drunken orgy of prosperity, in which 
mountains of wealth have been accumulated in the hands of 
a plutocracy, in which natural resources have been wantonly 
wasted, in which the necessaries of life have been artificially 
over-valued, and in which the hearts of millions of workers 
have been filled with distrust and hatred. It has failed, as 
Mazzini believed the Italian Revolution had failed, in that it 
missed the spiritual power which made early Christianity 
triumphant. 

The sober morning light is now breaking over this wonder- 
fulland. It will bring forth children unto righteousness, but 
only through the travail of its soul. We must not be deceived 
by the awful picture of howling thousands met to choose 
their ruler. For beneath the noise and tumult the efficacy 
of a democratic system to meet the economic and spiritual 
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needs of mankind is being weighed and measured. Greg 
human forces are gathered in convention, forces which are ty 
decide the future destinies of millions. What is to be the 
issue? That is the question of the hour. 

We must look a moment at this gathering of superheated 
men, for it shows us in action the two generally antagonistic 
movements in American life. We have already referred to 
the developing altruistic spirit which has permeated every 
phase of the social system. In recent years this spirit, which 
began in a humanistic sentiment and hardly developed beyond 
the limits of kindliness, has become so infused with exact 
knowledge of social conditions, has become so organised and 
co-ordinated, that it has assumed the dignity of a scientific 
pursuit. From the effects of the economic system which 
leap to the eye, it has followed ruthlessly back upon the track 
of causation, until the very framework of our social structure 
has been laid bare to the common people. The old catch- 
words of society and religion, which have shielded like a 
curtain the selfish intents of men’s hearts, have been tom 
aside, and the public eye has been permitted to see the body 
of the nation in its true form. Behind the shibboleth of 
democracy has been revealed the pernicious working of laws, 
customs, institutions, which by their very nature tend to 
segregate the people into two antagonistic camps. To the 
popularisation of the science of economics, therefore, must 
be largely ascribed the responsibility for the spirit of unrest 
and dissatisfaction among the masses. 

The vital questions of the structure and the tendencies of 
the social order are discussed upon hundreds of popular 
platforms, and a growing literature of sociology is eagerly read 
by multitudes of men. There is no more impressive pheno- 
menon in American life than this serious attention to problems 
of public welfare on the part of the working classes. It is in 
such circles that earnest consideration is given to the great 
ideas of self-government; and it is among such citizens that 
the spirit of distrust in a theoretical democracy—based upon 
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the privileges of feudalism without its corresponding sense of 
obligation—is most prevalent. From the academies flow 
streams of scientific knowledge which fertilise the roots of 
dissatisfaction with the present, and of anticipation of a better 
future, which are planted deep in this hospitable soil. The 
evils of this anomalous system might have been gradually 
mitigated under other governmental conditions; but, concur- 
rently with the growth of the altruistic spirit and the rising 
consciousness of the collective power of the masses, there has 
developed a bitter and outraged public feeling against the 
privileged class. 

America has led the world in scientific production. It has 
yet to learn the meaning of equitable distribution and of dis- 
criminating consumption. As a nation it has held aloft a high 
theory of collective life. It must yet learn through bitter 
experience the way of adjustment of economic conditions to 
the ideals for which it stands among the nations. And it is 
just because there is no appeal to any authority above the 
judgment of the people that the situation is filled with 
dramatic possibilities. 

The significance of the Chicago Convention, then, is that 
it was the opening skirmish in what is destined to be a pro- 
lnged and bitter conflict. There met face to face during 
that week of struggle representatives of the two mighty forces 
of governmental theory which are contending for mastery. On 
the one hand was the party of establishment. Its constituents 
are called “Stand Patters,” but would doubtless prefer to be 
known as the party of Constitutionalists. This element draws 
to itself the conservative forces of the country. It refers 
constantly to the prosperity of the past and present. Eco- 
nomically its eye is fixed upon the statistics of production 
rather than upon distribution. It sees wealth in the bulk, 
a the nation’s great asset, and as the primary object of 
legislation. It reverences law and order, inasmuch as law 
and order are the safeguards of property.:- It believes in 
government by representation, and distrusts both the capacity | 
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and the wisdom of the people to govern themselves, jj 
upholds the Constitution, as though that sacred document 
were written on tables of stone, and in that glorious endeayoy 
employs methods which have scandalised the nation. Without 
the seriousness and serenity of an institutional aristocracy, it 
possesses the same inability to recognise that elasticity and 
expansion are the very life of the democratic system. “Crude 
and even visionary as it may be,” says Professor Giddings, 
“this perennial faith in progress is the motive power of 
moral life.” 

The other element belongs to a new order. It is organised 
unrest. It is called the party of Progression, but in any other 
time and place it would be called the party of revolution. By 
its very nature it belongs to the future. It gathers together 
the idealists, the dreamers, the workers for social betterment, 
It aims to make government the servant of man, and its 
watchword is Social Justice. But altogether the most signif. 
cant feature of its programme is the extraordinary confidence 
it reposes in the wisdom and judgment of the collective body 
of men. To be sure, so discriminating a critic as Matthew 
Arnold has defined Democracy as “a force in which the 
concert of a great number of men makes up for the weakness 
of each man taken by himself,” but America has never yet 
practised such a democracy as that. We still choose our 
“rulers” and our law-makers in theory, but in this new move- 
ment of primary nominations, the burden of government is 
shifted as never before, upon so vast a scale, to the shoulders 
of the people. The steady march of the proletariat into the 
control of national affairs is not to be gainsaid, but here is 
revealed a startling faith in the integrity of the human heart 
that must lead either to anarchy or to a new revelation of 
inherent powers in the popular will. 

For good or evil—and in spite of the cynical contempt of 
political and financial leaders—this idealistic movement towards 
actual self-rule possesses the future. The main question in 
America is, therefore, not who shall be the next occupant of 
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the White House, but what basis exists for so exalted an 
estimate of the capacity of an heterogeneous people, dwelling 
upon a wide continent, of differing interests and grades of 
‘ivilisation, to perform this prodigious task of wise and bene- 
feent self-government ? In away, and to a limited extent, the 
question answers itself, The desire suggests the capacity. 
The only cure for the evils of democracy is more democracy. 
Yet this is an astonishing venture of faith. However clearly 
such a believer in democracy sees the selfishness of the human 
heart, or the perversity of the human will, he yet discovers in 
man a quality which makes the well-being of the whole the 
dominating passion of his soul; or which makes his private 
fortune one with the fortune of the nation. To the practical 
politician this seems a weak and sentimental attitude, but the 
amazing fact is that, in actual test before the people, it has 
proved itself to be the attitude of true statesmanship. These 
same practical men claim that it is but a passing mood, and 
will quickly yield to the discipline of party organisation or 
to the selfish instinct for personal advancement. This moral 
cynicism is their strongest weapon. But at least moral passion 
and heroic daring are not of the past; and this may be the 
beginning of a new era in the experiment of popular govern- 
ment, and a new step in the forward march of civilisation. 

Now it is evident to the most casual observer that America 
is passing through a school of wholesome discipline. The old 
individualism is disappearing; the former standards of 
excellence no longer satisfy ; suspicion as to the value of 
possessions is creeping into men’s minds. A quarter of a 
century has wrought great changes, and the changes are 
piritualising the social body. 

What has wrought this revolution? It cannot be ascribed 
to the churches, for, on the whole, organised religion is allied to 
the established order, and is hesitating and confused amid the 
tumult of contending forces. The two great influences in play 
appear to be a recognition of the limitations of material pro- 
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the ills of the human lot. It is the working of the spirit of 
democracy—that restless, outreaching passion for fulness of life. 
The working classes are imbued with this spirit. It possesses 
the immigrant almost at the moment of landing. He leaps into 
a position of self-conscious worth ; and claims, if not for himself, 
at least for his children, the opportunities of a democratic order, 
It is a wonderful transformation which takes place in this 
untutored soul—this quick rise from the attitude of servility to 
that of hope and expectation. And on every side he touches 
helping hands. His changed condition is everlastingly pressed 
upon him. He hears much of human rights. He quickly 
becomes conscious of the obstacles to his advancement. He 
learns easily of the enormous power of concerted action. In 
short, long before he casts off the accents and customs of his 
native land, he becomes an empire-builder, and deep down in 
his soul is planted the idea of social justice. 

Now it is just this splendid vision of a possible future that 
contains the element of disaster. Without experience or 
schooling or training in citizenship, without the strong restrain- 
ing hand of authoritative religion, this new citizen sets out 
upon the most difficult of tasks, and essays to practise the most 
delicate of arts. His ears are filled with the din of denunciation, 
but he hears far too little of the privilege and the responsibility 
of citizenship. He has a long road to travel, but his progress 
is often amazingly rapid. He is learning discipline, independ- 
ence, and the larger selfhood of collective life. He is being 
taught the meaning of self-subordination to the common good 
of his guild or labour organisation. Now the question of the 
hour is: Shall he be governed in national affairs by a class of 
superior attainments, of larger experience, of greater possession ; 
or is it the very genius of democracy that he shall learn the art 
of government by the practice of it ¢ 

The answer is beset with difficulties. The first is con- 
cerned with the problem of unifying by the bond of a high 
moral purpose the many groups which make up the social 
body. America is called the “great melting-pot,” and it is 
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tue that the mingling of races and nations in this land of 
opportunity awakes a quite unexampled sense of destiny. 
But the conversion of the individual mind into the social 
nind is a mighty undertaking. The dominant classes in 
America do not, as a whole, lead the way: the influence of 
oganised religion is as yet wholly out of proportion to its 
great resources, for we have yet to learn from Coleridge that 
the Church is the whole nation viewed in its religious aspect. 
The organisations of labour or of mutual benefit have not as 
yet reached beyond the development of the class unit. It is 
fom this point of view that the influence of Mr Roosevelt’s 
propaganda must be studied. It is national, and more than 
national, in its appeal to elementary instincts of justice and 
right dealing. It possesses the quality of romanticism, which 
appeals to the chivalrous-hearted. It overrides class barriers, 
and ennobles the place of the humblest person by its moral 
purpose. It gathers the many activities for social betterment 
into a positive progressive movement, and synthesises the 
scattered forces of righteousness. In all this heat and struggle 
a mighty nation is learning the severe discipline of the 
schoolroom. 

One other aspect of this democratic movement must be 
considered. Not only are the people being called upon to 
choose between the general principles of good and evil, not 
oly are they being taught the larger unity of a national life, 
but they are made the final judges of great technical questions 
of economics and governmental policy, which can only be 
wisely determined by trained minds. Never before has 
universal education held so great an opportunity, never has 
its need pressed so hard upon a people’s destiny. It is true 
that democracy, by its genius and its structure, releases 
unexpected forces and develops unexpected powers ; but more 
than that, it makes the heaviest demands for wide and efficient 
education in all directions and among all classes. For its own 
salvation the State will be driven to extend its educational 
boundaries until it no longer has a horizontal division between 
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the trained and the untrained. The character of universities 
will more and more undergo such changes as will enable them 
to educate for efficiency and not for adornment. In giving 
voice to the new spirit in democracy, Mr Roosevelt is not only 
creating new popular demands for educational advantages, but 
he is laying a heavy burden upon the State to preserve its 
integrity by the enlarged equipment of the people. There wil] 
be no step backward. The people will surrender no right they 
have once acquired. But the new developments in American 
life have served to throw into stronger light the anomaly of a 
democratic form of government, dedicated to the rights of man 
and committed to the great principle of equal opportunity for 
all, which yet fosters and upholds those forms of special 
interests and social institutions which are commonly associated 
with the system of feudalism. 

In tracing the development of democracy Lecky generalised 
in words which are even truer to-day than when he wrote them 
a generation ago, and which gather new and richer significance 
in the great issues of American political life. ‘No one at 
least can question the extent to which legislation has of late 
years been modified in favour of the lower classes, the syn- 
pathy and even deference that has been shown to their wants, 
the rapid obliteration of the lines of class divisions, and the 
ever-increasing tendency to amalgamation based upon political 
equality and upon enlarged sympathy. 

“Tt is thus that amid the transformation or dissolution of 
intellectual dogmas the great moral principles of Christianity 
continually reappear, acquiring new power in the lapse of ages, 
and influencing the type of each succeeding civilisation.” 

We cannot have gone so far in our study of American 
conditions without being brought face to face with the supreme 
question of national well-being: to what end are all these 
social forces tending? That it is well for a people to be trained 
in the habits of self-government ; to be unified by a growing 
national consciousness ; to be enriched by wide social know- 
ledge and sympathy ; to seek after the prosperity and happi- 
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yess of all—no one will deny. To make the environment of 
life beautiful, wholesome, and inspiring is to go far towards the 
humanisation of society, but it is not enough in itself to make 
apeople great. This engrossment in the business of living or 
of government leaves, or may leave, quite untouched the 
higher reaches of the collective soul. “The difficulty for 
democracy is how to find and keep high ideals,” says Mr 
Amold, with his unerring insight. The exercise of high social 
quality generates indeed a purifying and ennobling influence, 
but it may well be doubted if a free people can persistently 
progress without the mighty sanctions of a deep religious faith. 
America has many churches but no national religion: it has 
many institutions of benevolence, many high aspirations, but 
it has no common and compelling assurance in the eternal 
order. It is this sense of the eternal that a free society needs 
more than all things else. So insistent are the claims of life, 
here and now, that little heed can be given to things of the 
girit So hotly do we reap and gather into barns, that the 
transitoriness of all such efforts is forgotten. More than it 
needs prosperity, or social reform, or primary nominations, 
America needs the feeling of God. “To work for the good of 
the race is excellent enough,” says a modern writer, “but the 
work will gain in vigour and enthusiasm when it is no longer 
the service of a race of summer flies who are to perish in a few 
moments, but devotion to enduring human beings with the 
infinite possibilities of infinite worlds.” 

The detachment of the churches from actual life, their 
obtuseness to their real function in an elastic and developing 
social order, their dulness of vision, and their selfish exclusive- 
ness, have robbed them of an inspiring opportunity to guide 
the nation onward. 

Yet already signs are appearing of a coming renaissance of 
ligious faith upon a national scale. If such a happy event 
isconsummated, it must be through the rebirth of the true idea 
ofa Catholic Church. Such a Church must be so authoritative 
and inspiring that it will dominate the land, like a beacon light 
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set high upon a hill. It must be so hospitable that the 
nations of the earth shall bring their treasures into it. Its 
message must be something other than the teaching of 
parochial virtues, and its business more ennobling than the 
activities of petty benevolence. It must deal directly with the 
great problems of society and government, yet it must have 
the detachment of the Hebrew prophets from all secondary 
motives, and it must be strong in its mission to proclaim the 
law of God. It must dare to engage in a larger enterprise 
than that of alleviating the suffering caused by unjust and 
inhuman economic conditions. It must attack the source of 
evil, hearing across the centuries the bold words of sturdy 
Augustine: “Thou givest bread to the hungry, but better 
were it that none hungered and thou hadst none to give to, 
Thou clothest the naked: oh, that all men were clothed and 
that this need existed not! For if thou hast done a kindness 
to the wretched, perhaps thou wishest him to be subject to 
thee. He was in need. Thou didst bestow: thou seemest to 
thyself greater because thou didst bestow than he upon whom | 
it was bestowed. Wish him to be thine equal.” 

The poor mockery of religion, which kills its prophets and 
honours its paid servants who have power to lull the public 
conscience, is receiving a well-merited contempt. Should 
Christianity survive at all as a living force, it will be because 
once again the priest receives his authority from God, and, 
vested in the symbols of his unearthly office, proclaims to 
rulers and people the fiats of the eternal law. Then will every 
village church become a localised centre of good-will, and the 
motive of its many activities for the fellowship of men will be 
the undying assurance of the gracious and universal fatherhood 
of God. 

FRANK ILSLEY PARADISE. 


Grace Cuurcu Rectory, 
West Meprorp. 





A PLEA FOR THE HIGHER SOCIALISM. 


A. J. FRASER BLAIR, 
Calcutta. 


A GREAT many respectable and prosperous people imagine 
that Socialism is nothing but a violent expropriation of the 
Haves for the benefits of the Havenots. It is probable that 
a considerable number of the so-called Socialists are them- 
selves influenced by this view; but I doubt very much 
whether it commends itself to thoughtful Socialists, and 
I am satisfied that no such programme ought to be, or ever 
will be, carried out. 

It would be rash, perhaps, to assert that the day of violence 
is over; but violence as a remedy, whether for international 
or domestic evils, is certainly more distrusted than it was. 
People are beginning to realise that violence inevitably leads 
to violence, and revolution to reaction. The violent expro- 
priation of the rich, whether by “ predatory ” legislation or at 
the immediate hands of the mob, can only result, after further 
disorder, in the reinstatement of the Haves in their unhealthy 
predominance, leaving the Havenots worse off than before. 

The aim of the thoughtful Socialist must be, then, to 
reach his ideal of a more equal distribution of wealth by other 
means than by legislative or popular confiscation. In other 
words, he must educate not only the Havenots but the Haves. 
He must open their eyes to the injustice of which they are the 
victims equally with the Havenots. He must awaken their 
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feel as much ashamed of himself as a man who has been warned 
off the Turf. This is a difficult and may seem a hopeless task, 
but it is easy and hopeful compared to the objective of the 
violent revolutionary. Nor should we be justified in regarding 
the moral enlightenment of the very rich as impossible. 
‘* Far back, by creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 

And the education of the Haves has already progressed so fay 
as to produce, in the more thoughtful among them, an easily 
recognisable malaise. There is felt to be something indecent 
in the extravagance of a Bradley Martin, or of the gentleman 
who flooded the courtyard of the Savoy a few years ago, and 
entertained a fashionable party in a gondola floating on this 
artificial lake. That is a healthy sign. If this irresponsible 
prodigality is able to inflict a shock even upon the idle and 
thoughtless rich, their education has evidently begun. 

The attitude of the thoughtful Socialist towards the 
wealthy is, and ought to be, one of perfect friendliness— 
remembering that they, whether they have inherited riches, or 
have come by them partly as the result of their own efforts, 
are as much the effect as the cause of the present evil and 
unjust conditions. Wrong ideas about social problems, 
economic problems, moral problems, have been drilled into 
their very being. In a sense, therefore, the rich have had no 
better chance than the poor. Even though they turn a deaf 
ear to our representations, they are more to be pitied than 
condemned. 

We have no desire to tax great fortunes out of existence. 
It is right that the very rich should pay more in proportion to 
the State which mounts guard over their vast possessions 
than the very poor or the moderately rich; but even this 
great principle — now embodied in recent financial legisla- 
tion—we have no desire to push to extremes. Let the rich 
keep their wealth—if it does them any good—if they feel no 
qualms of conscience—if they prefer it to the goodwill of their 
fellow-men. The last is the final and most searching test of 
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al, If there are men and women—and undoubtedly there 
se—who love money to such an extent that nothing else 
matters—why, money they will have, in spite of everything, 
and we do not grudge it them. But such people are, we hope 
and believe, exceptional. The majority are human enough to 
desire the good opinion of their fellows ; and if it is increas- 
ingly borne in upon them that they cannot—as in the past— 
be wealthy and well thought of—they will prefer the latter 
alternative. When it becomes as disreputable to be a million- 
sire as to be known to have robbed a bank, the main attraction 
of immense wealth will have disappeared. 

Naturally, the creation of such an atmosphere is, and must 
be,a matter of some difficulty. But, as I have pointed out, 
the atmosphere has already begun to form. The rich are 
showing many signs of uneasiness, not merely from the fear 
that they may be despoiled—although that fear is certainly 
not absent—but from a dim consciousness that there is no 
moral excuse for the position they occupy. We have only 
totake advantage of the opening thus presented tous. We 
have only to turn the limelight upon those dim workings 
of a nascent conscience, and throw upon the screen the stark 
reflection of the truth, to complete, for many a dollar-sick 
plutocrat, the conversion whose first stirrings have already 
begun. 

It must, of course, be confessed that the majority remain 
uitroubled by any qualms. So far as they are concerned, 
it will be necessary to focus public opinion upon them, till 
they shrink as if under a burning-glass. That is to say, we 
must educate the general public as well as the small body 
of the plutocrats. I do not know if this will not prove the 
harder task of the two. Plutocracy, like every other institu- 
tion, exists by general consent. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of worthy people who are not wealthy themselves, but 
have a vague idea that the cause of law and order, peace, 
security, and even religion itself, is bound up with the main- 
tenance of a system under which a whole nation can be 
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exploited for increasing the possessions of the fabulously rich, 
It is a queer kind of altruism, but there it is. 

At the root of the evil lies a mistaken conception of wealth, 
which is the result of the false ideas implanted in the minds 
of the young, whether rich or poor. The child of the rich 
man has often a better chance of escaping this evil than the 
child of the poor man. Accustomed to the incidents of wealth 
and luxury from his cradle, he is in a position to appraise them 
at their true value, which is—next to nothing. The child of 
poverty, on the other hand, chafes under the petty miseries of 
his lot, and eagerly clutches at the hope, instilled into him by 
struggling and disappointed parents, of some day escaping 
from these and all other unhappinesses by grabbing for his 
own share a larger portion of the world’s wealth than has 
fallen to themselves. For the most part, however, both rich 
and poor are trained to regard life as a huge lucky-bag, or 
bran-pie, towards which every individual must fight his way 
against all comers, and from which he must carry away as 
much as his arms will hold. Those who secure the largest 
armfuls become millionaires, titled dignitaries, heroes—the 
out-and-out successes of the arena. Those whose grasping 
and retaining faculty is less comprehensive, but who still get 
a substantial share, are looked upon as prosperous and admir- 
able, even if they fall short of brilliancy. But nothing save 
contempt, tinged, or not tinged, with pity, is to be felt for 
those who bring away little or nothing for themselves from 
the bran-pie, still more for those who cannot or will not struggle 
to reach it at all. 

The English boy of the upper or middle classes listens to 
many a sermon on the text, “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth.” But the advice given by their fathers 
to most lads who have their own way to make in life amounts 
to nothing but this: “ Make money—honestly if you can— 
but make money.” It may not be expressed in quite these 
sordid terms. The youth may simply be told to “ get on,” but 
the moral is equally clear—*“ get on ”—or “ get out”! 
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Jam not concerned with the materialism of this teaching. 
Its pathetic futility is even more clamant. It is all wrong, 
ud ninety-nine out of the hundred of the parents who thus 
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minds § pion the minds of their offspring know in their hearts that 
€ rich @ is wrong—and that “getting on,” or making money, is 
in the  qust and ashes in the mouth compared to love, health, or 
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the stern joys of service. Why, knowing this, they should 
till do homage to this threadbare delusion is a mystery which 
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young of the idea that the world is a gigantic bran-pie, and 
that it is their duty to struggle for the biggest possible drawing 
fom it. Pending a reasonable distribution of wealth—which 
must come about in time—it will be necessary for most of us 
to secure enough to support ourselves; but beyond that we 









Y 4&8 @ should consecrate our energies to the commonweal. We must 
gest BF jook upon wealth and luxury as a social cancer, brought about 
the by conditions defiant of natural laws, and leading to decay 
ping # and death in the body politic from two causes—hypertrophy 
get in certain of its members, atrophy in others. Drive that 
mir- 


thought home to the minds and consciences of the rising 
generation, and you will create an atmosphere in which the 
plutocrat will find it impossible to exist. No one will lay 
violent hands on the millionaire, but his position in society 
will become like that of the “ bookie,” the publican, or worse. 
He will be shunned and avoided—no “nice” person will care 
to be seen in his company. With such a public opinion 
playing upon a class which is already uneasy as to the sureness 
of its moral foothold, there will be no need for drastic legis- 
lation. The plutocracy will wither. It will not require to 
be cut down. 

The idea may be regarded, of course, as a semi-religious 
one, and its realisation must depend very largely on the 
general attitude of civilised humanity towards the Cross. If 
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the tendency is to evade that phenomenon, or trifle with it, 
and if there is no reason to hope for any change in this respect, 
then doubtless all these aspirations are a dream. But if—as] 
firmly believe—the dynamic of Christianity is more pervasive 
and irresistible to-day than it ever was before; if its moral 
atmosphere permeates the scheme of things to such an extent 
as to render it almost impossible for any human being to escape 
its influence,—is the hope so fantastic as it may seem? I do 
not suggest that the course of social and economic justice js 
necessarily bound up with the triumph of Christianity, but ] 
cannot help seeing that the moral enlightenment which must 
precede any permanent social reform is more likely to come 
through Christianity than by any other channel—the Chhristi- 
anity of Jesus as distinct from the Christianity of the Churches 
—the purest and most perfect Socialism ever known. It is 
doubtful whether, apart from this influence, the average manis 
capable of grasping the essential folly of mere money-making 
and self-indulgence as the main objects of life, and it is cer- 
tainly significant that the dawn of a social conscience, which 
is evident on every side to-day, coincides with the peaceful 
penetration of Christian ideas to the heart of every civilised 
community. 

But, with or without Christianity, education is the true 
alternative to spoliation as a remedy for the gigantic evil which 
we call our existing society. And, fortunately, the leaven is 
already at work. We may help it; or we may hinder it, 
especially by encouraging violent assaults upon the property 
of the Haves, or by organised attacks upon the health and 
comfort of the community, such as the recent coal-mining, 
railway, and shipping strikes. But these things can only 
retard momentarily the triumph of the true Socialism ; they 
cannot quench the time spirit, which moves steadfastly towards 
a higher goal—with us, as individuals, or without us. 

Such, I venture to claim, is the aim and object of the 
higher Socialism, which must in time dominate and destroy 
the lower, or predatory and rapacious, Socialism, materialistic 
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in its essence, short-sighted and futile in its policy. This is 
the Socialism of the future. It scorns compulsion, physical or 
otherwise. No one need bea penny the poorer for its teachings 
_unless and until his eyes are opened by those teachings to 
the folly and grossness of a selfish ambition, and he is induced 
of his own free will to part with a portion of the scrip or 
bullion which have probably cost him, in health and happiness, 
s much more than they are worth. Should he, as may 
very well happen, prefer to keep them, no true socialist will 
say him nay. We can only shrug our shoulders in such a 
ease, over the proverbial difficulty of accounting for individual 


tastes. 
In the endeavour to inculcate a just view of life, as in 


other matters, it will be necessary to begin at the beginning. 
We must teach our children these truths, so that they may 
have a chance of translating them into experience. As for 
ourselves and our contemporaries, we doubt whether any 
active enlightenment is possible. ‘The poison has entered too 


deeply into our systems to be purged by any means that 
would not involve our own individual elimination. We have 
been brought up to believe so implicitly in the “ bran-pie” 
theory of existence, that we are bound to go on believing in it, 
or acting as though we believed in it. That is our misfortune, 
and cannot be helped. But it will be our fault if our children 
do not start with greater advantages in this respect than we 
have ourselves enjoyed. We admit in theory that the worship 
of wealth is morally wrong. Let us also admit that it is 
intellectually foolish. If it is the one, it must also be 


the other. 
A. J. FRASER BLAIR. 


CatcuTta. 








THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. 


THe Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


Tue decay of traditional religious beliefs, bitterly bewailed by 
upholders of the Churches, welcomed with joy by those who 
regard the old creeds as mere superstition, is an undeniable 
fact. Yet when the dogmas have been rejected, the question 
of the place of religion in life is by no means decided. The 
dogmas have been valued, not so much on their own account, 
as because they were believed to facilitate a certain attitude 
towards the world, an habitual direction of our thoughts, a 
life in the whole, free from the finiteness of self and providing 
an escape from the tyranny of desire and daily cares. Such 
a life in the whole is possible without dogma, and ought not 
to perish through the indifference of those to whom the beliefs 
of former ages are no longer credible. Acts inspired by 
religion have some quality of infinity in them: they seem 
done in obedience to a command, and though they may achieve 
great ends, yet it is no clear knowledge of these ends that 
makes them seem imperative. The beliefs which underlie 
such acts are often so deep and so instinctive as to remain 
unknown to those whose lives are built upon them. Indeed, 
it may be not belief but feeling that makes religion: a feeling 
which, when brought into the sphere of belief, may involve 
the conviction that this or that is good, but may, if it remains 
untouched by intellect, be only a feeling and yet be dominant 
in action. It is the quality of infinity that makes religion, 


the selfless, untrammelled life in the whole which frees men 
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fom the prison-house of eager wishes and little thoughts. 
This liberation from the prison is given by religion, but only 
bya religion without fettering dogmas; and dogmas become 
gttering as soon as assent to them becomes unnatural. 

The soul of man is a strange mixture of God and brute, 
abattle-ground of two natures, the one particular, finite, self- 
entred, the other universal, infinite, and impartial. The finite 
life, which man shares with the brutes, is tied to the body, and 
views the world from the standpoint of the here and now. 
All those loves and hatreds which are based upon some service 
to the self belong to the finite life. The love of man and 
yoman, and the love of parents and children, when they do 
not go beyond the promptings of instinct, are still part of the 
animal nature: they do not pass into the infinite life until they 
overcome instinct and cease to be subservient only to the 
purposes of the finite self. The hatred of enemies and the 
love of allies in battle are part of what man shares with other 
gregarious animals: they view the universe as grouped about 
one point, the single struggling self. Thus the finite part 
of our life contains all that makes the individual man 
essentially separate from other men and from the rest of the 
universe, all those thoughts and desires that cannot, in their 
nature, be shared by the inhabitant of a different body, all 
the distortions that make error, and all the insistent claims 
that lead to strife. 

The infinite part of our life does not see the world 
from one point of view: it shines impartially, like the diffused 
light on a cloudy sea. Distant ages and remote regions of 
space are as real to it as what is present andnear. In thought, 
it rises above the life of the senses, seeking always what is 
general and open to all men. In desire and will, it aims 
smply at the good, without regarding the good as mine or 
yours. In feeling, it gives love to all, not only to those who 
further the purposes of self. Unlike the finite life, it is im- 
partial: its impartiality leads to truth in thought, justice in 
action, and universal love in feeling. Unlike the nature which 
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man shares with the brutes, it has a life without barriers 
embracing in its survey the whole universe of existence an 
essence; nothing in it is essentially private, but its thoughts 
and desires are such as all may share, since none depend 
upon the exclusiveness of here and now and me. Thus the 




























infinite nature is the principle of union in the world, as the It is 
finite nature is the principle of division. Between the infinite § of wha 
nature in one man and the infinite nature in another, there § experie 
can be no essential conflict: if its embodiments are jp. § yorld t 
complete, they supplement each other; its division amo it sees 
different men is accidental to its character, and the infinite in § dazzlin; 
all constitutes one universal nature. There is thus a union § regards 
of all the infinite natures of different men in a sense in which § which 
there is no union of all the finite natures. In proportion as J beyon¢ 
the infinite grows strong in us, we live more completely the § value « 
life of that one universal nature which embraces what is infinite § of inf 
in each of us. percep 

The finite self, impelled by the desire for self-preservation, § seem | 
builds prison-walls round the infinite part of our nature, and § way © 
endeavours to restrain it from that free life in the whole which § imper: 
constitutes its being. The finite self aims at dominion: it § menta 
sees the world in concentric circles round the here and now, § View ' 
and itself as the God of that wished-for heaven. The § isnot 
universal soul mocks at this vision, but the finite self hopes § to be 
always to make it true, and thus to quiet its troublesome § ofact 
critic. In many men, the finite self remains always the gaoler | world 
of the universal soul ; in others, there is a rare and momentary actior 
escape ; in a few, the prison-walls are demolished wholly, and § small 
the universal soul remains free through life. It is the escape § withi 
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a quality of infinity, like light breaking through from some T 
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quality of infinity seem to give an insight deeper than the 
piecemeal knowledge of our daily life. A life dominated by 
this insight, we feel, would be a life free from struggle, a life 
inharmony with the whole, outside the prison-walls built by 
the instinctive desires of the finite self. 

It is this experience of sudden wisdom which is the source 
of what is essential in religion. Mysticism interprets this 
experience as a contact with a deeper, truer, more unified 
yorld than that of our common beliefs. Behind a thin veil, 
it sees the glory of God, dimly as a rule, sometimes with 
damling brightness. All the evils of our daily world it 
regards as merely shadows on the veil, illusions, nothings, 
which vanish from the sight of those who see the splendour 
beyond. But in this interpretation mysticism diminishes the 
value of the experience upon which it is based. The quality 
of infinity, which we feel, is not to be accounted for by the 
perception of new objects, other than those that at most times 
sem finite; it is to be accounted for, rather, by a different 
way of regarding the same objects, a contemplation more 
impersonal, more vast, more filled with love, than the frag- 
mentary, disquiet consideration we give to things when we 
view them as means to help or hinder our own purposes. It 
isnot in some other world that that beauty and that peace are 
tobe found ; it is in this actual everyday world, in the midst 
of action and the business of life. But it is in the everyday 
world as viewed by the universal soul, and in the midst of 
action and business inspired by its vision. The evils and the 
smallnesses are not illusions, but the universal soul finds 
within itself a love to which imperfections are no barrier, and 
thus unifies the world by the unity of its own contemplation. 

The transition from the life of the finite self to the infinite 
life in the whole requires a moment of absolute self-surrender, 
when all personal will seems to cease, and the soul feels itself in 
passive submission to the universe. After passionate struggle 
for some particular good, there comes some inward or outward 


necessity to abandon the pursuit of the object which has 
Vou, XI.—No. 1. 
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absorbed all our desire, and no other desire is ready to replace 
the one that has been relinquished. Hence arises a state of 
suspension of the will, when the soul no longer seeks to impose 
itself upon the world, but is open to every impression that 
comes to it from the world. It is at such a time that the 
contemplative vision first comes into being, bringing with it 
universal love and universal worship. From universal worship 
comes joy, from universal love comes a new desire, and thence 
the birth of that seeking after universal good which constitutes 
the will of our infinite nature. Thus from the moment of 
self-surrender, which to the finite self appears like death, a 
new life begins, with a larger vision, a new happiness, and 
wider hopes. 

The self-surrender in which the infinite life is born may be 
made easier to some men by belief in an all-wise God to whom 
submission is a duty. But it is not in its essence dependent 
upon this belief or upon any other. The religions of the past, 
it is true, have all depended to a greater or less degree upon 
dogma, upon some theory as to the nature and the purpose of 
the universe. But the decay of traditional beliefs has made 
every religion that rests on dogma precarious, and even in- 
possible, to many whose nature is strongly religious. Hence 
those who cannot accept the creeds of the past, and yet believe 
that a religious outlook requires dogma, lose what is infinite 
in life, and become limited in their thoughts to everyday 
matters ; they lose consciousness of the life of the whole, they 
lose that inexplicable sense of union which gives rise to 
compassion and the unhesitating service of humanity. They 
do not see in beauty the adumbration of a glory which a 
richer vision would see in every common thing, or in love a 
gateway to that transfigured world in which our union with 
the universe is fulfilled. Thus their outlook is impoverished, 
and their life is rendered smaller even in its finite parts. For 
right action they are thrown back upon bare morality; and 
bare morality is very inadequate as a motive for those who 
hunger and thirst after the infinite. Thus it has become a 
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matter of the first importance to preserve religion without any 
dependence upon dogmas to which an intellectually honest 
ysent grows daily more difficult. 

There are in Christianity three elements which it is desir- 
ible to preserve if possible: worship, acquiescence, and love. 
Worship is given by Christianity to God; acquiescence is 
given to the inevitable because it is the will of God; love is 
ajoined towards my neighbours, my enemies, and, in fact, 
towards all men. ‘The love which Christianity enjoins, and 
indeed any love which is to be universal and yet strong, seems 
insome way dependent upon worship and acquiescence. Yet 
these, in the form in which they appear in Christianity, depend 
upon belief in God, and are therefore no longer possible to 
those who cannot entertain this belief. Something, in worship, 
must be lost when we lose belief in the existence of supreme 
goodness and power combined. But much can be preserved, 
and what can be preserved seems sufficient to constitute a very 
strong religious life. Acquiescence, also, is rendered more 
dificult by loss of belief in God, since it takes away the 
assurance that apparent evil in the constitution of the world 
is really good. But it is not rendered impossible; and in 
consequence of its greater difficulty it becomes, when achieved, 
nobler, deeper, more filled by self-surrender than any acqui- 
ecence which Christianity produces. In some ways, therefore, 
the religion which has no dogma is greater and more religious 
than one which rests upon the belief that in the end our ideals 
are fulfilled in the outer world. 

1. Worship.—Worship is not easily defined, because it 
grows and changes as the worshipper grows. In crude 
tligions it may be inspired by fear alone, and given to 
whatever is powerful. This element lingers in the worship of 
God, which may consist largely of fear and be given largely 
from respect for power. But the element of fear tends more 
and more to be banished by love, and in all the best worship 
fear is wholly absent. As soon as the worship inspired by fear 
has been surpassed, worship brings joy in the contemplation 
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of what is worshipped. But joy alone does not constitute 
worship: there must be also some reverence and sense of 
mystery not easy to define. These three things, contemplation 
with joy, reverence, and sense of mystery, seem essential tp 
constitute any of the higher forms of worship. 

Within worship in this very wide sense there are varieties 
which it is important to distinguish. There is a selective 
worship, which demands that its object shall be good, and 
admits an opposite attitude towards a bad object; and ther 
is an impartial worship, which can be given to whatever exists, 
regardless of its goodness or badness. Besides this division, 
there is another, equally important. There is a worship which 
can only be given to an actually existing object, and another 
worship which can be given to what merely has its place in 
the world of ideals; these two kinds may be distinguished as 
worship of the actual and worship of the ideal. The two ar 
combined in worship of God, since God is conceived as both 
actual and the complete embodiment of the ideal. 

Worship of God is selective, since it depends upon God’ 
goodness. So is all worship of great men or great deeds, and 
of everything of which the worship depends upon some pre 
eminent quality which calls forth our admiration. Worship 
of this sort, though it can be given to much of what exists in 
the actual world, cannot be given unreservedly and so as to 
produce a religious attitude towards the universe as a whole, 
except by those who believe in an omnipotent Creator or ina 
pantheistic all-pervading spiritual unity. For those in whom 
there is no such belief, the selective worship finds its ful 
object only in the ideal good which creative contemplation 
imagines. The ideal good forms an essential part of the 
religious life, since it supplies the motive to action by giving 
content to the desire for universal good which forms a part of 
universal love. Without the knowledge and worship of the 
ideal good, the love of man is blind, not knowing in what 
direction to seek the welfare of those whom it loves. Every 
embodiment of good in the actual world is imperfect, if only 
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by its brevity. Only the ideal good can satisfy fully our 
unger for perfection. Only the ideal good demands no 
wmender to power, no sacrifice of aspiration to possibility, 
wd no slavery of thought to fact. Only the vision of the 
ideal good gives infinity to our pursuit, in action, of those 
iagments of good which the world permits us to create, but 
the worship of the ideal good, though it brings with it the joy 
that springs from the contemplation of what is perfect, brings 
yith it also the pain that results from the imperfection of 
the actual world. When this worship stands alone, it produces 
asense of exile in a world of shadows, of infinite solitude amid 
dien forces. Thus this worship, though necessary to all 
religious action, does not alone suffice, since it does not 
produce that sense of union with the actual world which 
wmpels us to descend from the world of contemplation and 
ek, with however little success, to realise what is possible of 
the good here on earth. 

For this purpose we need the kind of worship which is 
oly given to what exists. Such worship, where there is 
belief in God, can be selective, since God exists and is com- 
pletely good. Where there is not belief in God, such worship 
may be selective in regard to great men and great deeds, but 
towards such objects selective worship is always hampered by 
their imperfection and their limitation of duration and extent. 
The worship which can be given to whatever exists must not 
be selective, it must not involve any judgment as to the 
goodness of what is worshipped, but must be a direct impartial 
motion. Such a worship is given by the contemplative vision, 
which finds mystery and joy in all that exists, and brings with 
it love to all that has life. This impartial worship has been 
thought, wrongly, to require belief in God, since it has been 
thought to involve the judgment that whatever exists is good. 
In fact, however, it involves no judgment whatever; hence 
it cannot be intellectually mistaken, and cannot be in any 
way dependent upon dogma. Thus the combination of this 
worship with the ideal good gives a faith wholly independent 
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of beliefs as to the nature of the actual world, and therefor 
not assailable by the arguments which have destroyed the 
tenets of traditional religion. 

Religion, therefore, results from the combination of two 
different kinds of worship—the selective, which is given to the 
good on account of its goodness, and the impartial, which is 
given to everything that exists. The former is the source of 
the belief in theism, the latter of the belief in pantheism, but 
in neither case is such a belief necessary for the worship which 
gives rise to it. The object of the selective worship is the 
ideal good, which belongs to the world of universals. Owing 
to oblivion of the world of universals, men have supposed that 
the ideal good could not have being or be worshipped unless it 
formed part of the actual world ; hence they have believed that 
without God this worship could not survive. But the study 
of the world of universals shows that this was an error: the 
object of this worship need not exist, though it will be an 
essential part of the worship to wish it to exist as fully as 
possible. The object of the impartial worship, on the other 
hand, is whatever exists; in this case, though the object is 
known to exist, it is not known to be good, but it is an essential 
part of the worship to wish that it may be as good as possible 
Pantheism, from the contemplative joy of impartial worship, 
and from the unity of its outlook on the universe, infers, 
mistakenly, that such worship involves the belief that the 
universe is good and is one. This belief is no more necessary 
to the impartial worship than the belief in God is to the 
selective worship. The two worships subsist side by side, 
without any dogma: the one involving the goodness but not 
the existence of its object, the other involving the existence 
but not the goodness of its object. Religious action is 4 
continual endeavour to bridge the gulf between the objects 
of these two worships, by making more good exist and more 
of existence good. Only in the complete union of the two 
could the soul find permanent rest. 

2. Acquiescence.—Although, in a world where much evil 
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wists and much good does not exist, no religion which is true 
an give permanent rest or free the soul from the need for 
ution, yet religion can give acquiescence in evil which it is not 
yithin our power to cure. Christianity effects this by the 
lief that, since the apparent evil is in accordance with the 
nil of God, it cannot really be evil. This view, however, 
demands a falsification of our standard of good and evil, since 
much that exists is evil to any unbiassed consideration. 
Moreover, if pursued to a conclusion, it destroys all motive to 
xtion, since the reason given for acquiescence, namely, that 


wing @ whatever happens must be for the best, is a reason which 
| that § tenders our efforts after the best superfluous. If, to avoid 
ess it @ this consequence, we limit either the omnipotence or the 


goodness of God, acquiescence can no longer be urged on the 
ame ground, since what happens may be either not in 
accordance with the will of God, or not good in spite of 
being in accordance with His will. For these reasons, though 
Christianity is in fact often effective both in causing acqui- 
eeence and in providing a religious motive for action, yet this 
dfectiveness is due to a confusion of thought, and tends to 
tease as Men grow more clear-sighted. 

The problem we have to deal with is more difficult than the 
Christian’s problem. We have to learn to acquiesce in the in- 
eitable without judging that the inevitable must be good, to 
keep the feeling which prompts Christians to say, “ Thy will be 
done,” while yet admitting that what is done may be evil. 

Acquiescence, whatever our religion may be, must always 
require a large element of moral discipline. But this discipline 
may be made easier, and more visibly worth the pain which it 
involves, by religious considerations. ‘There are two different 
though closely related kinds of acquiescence, the one in our 
private griefs, the other in the fundamental evils of the world. 
Acquiescence in our private griefs comes in the moment of 
submission which brings about the birth of the impartial will. 
Our private life, when it absorbs our thoughts and wishes, 
becomes a prison, from which, in times of grief, there is no 
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escape but by submission. By submission our thoughts ar 
freed, and our will is led to new aims which, before, had 
been hidden by the personal goods which had been ge. 
lessly desired. A large contemplation, or the growth of 
universal love, will produce a certain shame of absorption jn 
our own life; hence the will is led away from protest against 
the inevitable, towards the pursuit of more general goods 
which are not wholly unattainable. Thus acquiescence jp 
private griefs is an essential element in the growth of universal 
love and the impartial will. 

Acquiescence does not consist in judging that things are 
not bad when in fact they are so. It consists in freedom from 
anger and indignation and preoccupied regret. Anger and 
indignation against those who cause our griefs will not be felt 
if universal love is strong; preoccupied regret will be avoided 
where the desire of contemplative freedom exists. The man 
to whom a large contemplation has become habitual will not 
readily allow himself to be long turned aside from the thoughts 


which give breadth to his life: in the absence of such thoughts 
he will feel something small and unworthy, a bondage of the 
infinite to the finite. In this way both contemplation and 
universal love will promote acquiescence so far as our own 
sorrows are concerned. 


It is possible, however, to emerge from private protest, 
not into complete acquiescence, but into a Promethean indig- 
nation against the universe. Contemplation may only uni- 
versalise our griefs; it may show us all life as a tragedy, so 
full of pain as to make us wish that consciousness could vanish 
wholly from the world. The belief that this would be 
desirable if it were possible is one which cannot be refuted, 
though it also cannot be shown to be true. But even this 
belief is not incompatible with acquiescence. What is in- 
compatible is indignation, and a preoccupation with evils 
which makes goods invisible or only partially visible. Indig- 
nation seems scarcely possible in regard to evils for which no 
one is responsible; those who feel indignation in regard to 
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the fundamental evils of the universe feel it against God or 
the Devil or an imaginatively personified Fate. When it is 
realised that the fundamental evils are due to the blind empire 
of matter, and are the wholly necessary effects of forces which 
have no consciousness and are therefore neither good nor 
lad in themselves, indignation becomes absurd, like Xerxes 
chastising the Hellespont. Thus the realisation of necessity 
isthe liberation from indignation. This alone, however, will 
not prevent an undue preoccupation with evil. It is obvious 
that some things that exist are good, some bad, and we have 
no means of knowing whether the good or the bad prepon- 
derate. In action, it is essential to have knowledge of good 
and evil; thus in all the matters subject to our will, the 
question what is good and what bad must be borne in mind. 
But in matters which lie outside our power, the question of 
good or bad, though knowledge about it, like all knowledge, 
is worth acquiring, has not that fundamental religious im- 
portance which has been assigned to it in discussions of theism 
and optimism. The dualism of good and bad, when it is too 
strongly present to our minds, prevents impartial contem- 
plation and interferes with universal love and worship. There 
is, in fact, something finite and unduly human about the 
practice of emphasising good and bad in regard to matters 
with which action is not concerned. Thus acquiescence in 
fundamental evils, like acquiescence in personal griefs, is 
furthered by the impartiality of contemplation and universal 
love and worship, and must already exist to some extent 
before these become possible. Acquiescence is at once a cause 
and an effect of faith, in much the same way when faith 
dispenses with dogma as when it rests upon a belief in God. 
In so far as acquiescence is a cause of faith, it rests upon moral 
discipline, a suppression of self and its demands, which is 
necessary to any life in harmony with the universe, and to 
any emergence from the finite into the infinite. This discipline 
is more severe in the absence of all optimistic dogma, but in 
proportion as it is more severe its outcome is greater, more 
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unshakable, more capable of so enlarging the bounds of self 
as to make it welcome with love whatever of good or evil may 
come before it. 

3. Love.—Love is of two kinds, the selective earthly love, 
which is given to what is delightful, beautiful, or good, and 
the impartial heavenly love, which is given to all indifferently, 
The earthly love is balanced by an opposing hatred: to friends 
are opposed foes ; to saints, sinners ; to God, the Devil. Thus 
this love introduces disunion into the world, with hostile 
camps and a doubtful warfare. But the heavenly love does 
not demand that its object shall be delightful, beautiful, or 
good ; it can be given to everything that has life, to the best 
and the worst, to the greatest and to the least. It is not 
merely compassion, since it does not merely wish to relieve 
misfortune, but finds joy in what it loves, and is given to the 
fortunate as well as to the unfortunate. Though it includes 
benevolence, it is greater than benevolence: it is contemplative 
as well as active, and can be given where there is no possibility 
of benefiting the object. It is love, contemplative in origin, 
but becoming active wherever action is possible; and it isa 
kind of love to which there is no opposing hatred. 

To the divine love, the division of the world into good and 
bad, though it remains true, seems lacking in depth; it seems 
finite and limited in comparison with the boundlessness of 
love. The division into two hostile camps seems unreal ; what 
is felt to be real is the oneness of the world in love. 

It is in the birth of divine love that the life of feeling 
begins for the universal soul. What contemplation is to the 
intellect of the universal soul, divine love is to its emotions. 
More than anything else, divine love frees the soul from its 
prison and breaks down the walls of self that prevent its 
union with the world. Where it is strong, duties become 
easy, and all service is filled with joy. Sorrow, it is true, 
remains, perhaps deeper and wider than before, since the lives 
of most human beings are largely tragic. But the bitterness 
of personal defeat is avoided, and aims become so wide that 
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yo complete overthrow of all hopes is possible. The loves of 
the natural life survive, but harmonised with universal love, 
ind no longer setting up walls of division between the loved 
yd the unloved. And above all, through the bond of 
miversal love the soul escapes from the separate loneliness 
in which it is born, and from which no permanent deliverance 
ispossible while it remains within the walls of its prison. 

Christianity enjoins love of God and love of man as the 
two great commandments. Love of God differs, however, 
fom love of man, since we cannot benefit God, while we 
annot regard man as wholly good. Thus love of God is 
more contemplative and full of worship, while love of man 
more active and full of service. In a religion which is not 
theistic, love of God is replaced by worship of the ideal good. 
As in Christianity, this worship is quite as necessary as love 
of man, since without it love of man is left without guidance 
inits wish to create the good in human lives. The worship 
of good is indeed the greater of the two commandments, since 
itleads us to know that love of man is good, and this know- 
ledge helps us to feel the love of man. Moreover, it makes 
us conscious of what human life might be, and of the gulf 
between what it might be and what it is; hence springs an 
infinite compassion, which is a large part of love of man, and 
isapt to cause the whole. Acquiescence, also, greatly furthers 
lve of man, since in its absence anger and indignation and 
strife come between the soul and the world, preventing the 
union in which love of man has its birth. The three elements 
of religion, namely worship, acquiescence, and love, are in- 
timately interconnected; each helps to produce the others, 
and all three together form a unity in which it is impossible 
to say which comes first, which last. All three can exist 
without dogma, in a form which is capable of dominating 
life and of giving infinity to action and thought and feeling ; 
and life in the infinite, which is the combination of the three, 
contains all that is essential to religion, in spite of its absence 
of dogmatic beliefs. 
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Religion derives its power from the sense of union with 
the universe which it is able to give. Formerly, union was 
achieved by assimilating the universe to our own conception 
of the good; union with God was easy since God was love. 
But the decay of traditional beliefs has made this way of 
union no longer one which can be relied upon: we must 
find a mode of union which asks nothing of the world and 
depends only upon ourselves. Such a mode of union js 
possible through impartial worship and universal love, which 
ignore the difference of good and bad and are given to all 
alike. In order to free religion from all dependence upon 
dogma, it is necessary to abstain from any demand that the 
world shall conform to our standards. Every such demand 
is an endeavour to impose self upon the world. From this 
endeavour the religion which can survive the decay of dogma 
must be freed. And in being freed from this endeavouw, 
religion is freed from an element extraneous to its spirit and 
not compatible with its unhampered development. Religion 
seeks union with the universe by subordination of the 
demands of self; but this subordination is not complete if 
it depends upon a belief that the universe satisfies some at 
least of the demands of self. Hence for the sake of religion 
itself, as well as because such a belief appears unfounded, it 
is important to discover a form of union with the universe 
which is independent of all beliefs as to the nature of the 
universe. By life in the infinite, such a form of union is 
rendered possible ; and to those who achieve it, it gives nearly 
all, and in some ways more than all, that has been given by 
the religions of the past. 

The essence of religion, then, lies in subordination of the 
finite part of our life to the infinite part. Of the two natures 
in man, the particular or animal being lives in instinct, and 
seeks the welfare of the body and its descendants, while the 
universal or divine being seeks union with the universe, and 
desires freedom from all that impedes its seeking. ‘The animal 
being is neither good nor bad in itself; it is good or bad solely 
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sit helps or hinders the divine being in its search for union 
yith the world. In union with the world the soul finds its 
feedom. ‘There are three kinds of union: union in thought, 
mion in feeling, union in will. Union in thought is knowledge, 
yion in feeling is love, union in will is service. There are 
three kinds of disunion: error, hatred, and strife. What 
promotes disunion is insistent instinct, which is of the animal 
part of man; what promotes union is the combination of 
knowledge, love, and consequent service which is wisdom, the 
supreme good of man. 

The life of instinct views the world as a means for the ends 
of instinct ; thus it makes the world of less account than self. 
It confines knowledge to what is useful, love to allies in 
conflict of rival instincts, service to those with whom there is 
sme instinctive tie. ‘The world in which it finds a home is a 
narrow world, surrounded by alien and probably hostile forces ; 
itis prisoned in a beleaguered fortress, knowing that ultimate 
surrender is inevitable. 

The life of wisdom seeks an impartial end, in which there 
isno rivalry, no essential enmity. ‘The union which it seeks 
has no boundaries: it wishes to know all, to love all, and to 
serve all. Thus it finds its home everywhere: no lines of 
cireumvallation bar its progress. In knowledge it makes no 
division of useful and useless, in love it makes no division of 
fiend and foe, in service it makes no division of deserving and 
undeserving. 

The animal part of man, knowing that the individual life 
is brief and impotent, is appalled by the fact of death, and, 
unwilling to admit the hopelessness of the struggle, it 
postulates a prolongation in which its failures shall be turned 
into triumphs. The divine part of man, feeling the individual 
to be but of small account, thinks little of death, and finds its 
hopes independent of personal continuance. 

The animal part of man, being filled with the importance 
of its own desires, finds it intolerable to suppose that the 
universe is less aware of this importance ; a blank indifference 
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to its hopes and fears is too painful to contemplate, and j, 
therefore not regarded as admissible. The divine part of map 
does not demand that the world shall conform to a patter: jt 
accepts the world, and finds in wisdom a union which 
demands nothing of the world. Its energy is not checked by 
what seems hostile, but interpenetrates it and becomes one 
with it. It is not the strength of our ideals, but their weak. 
ness, that makes us dread the admission that they are ours, 
not the world’s. We with our ideals must stand alone, and 
conquer, inwardly, the world’s indifference. It is instinct, 
not wisdom, that finds this difficult and shivers at the solitude 
it seems to entail. Wisdom does not feel this solitude, because 
it can achieve union even with what seems most alien. The 
insistent demand that our ideals shall be already realised in 
the world is the last prison from which wisdom must be freed, 
Every demand is a prison, and wisdom is only free when it 
asks nothing. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
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MODERNISM AND THE PROTESTANT' 
CONSCIOUSNESS.’ 


Proressor P. LOBSTEIN, 
Strasbourg. 


Ir is no easy task to foretell the future in store for Modernism 
and to define the part which it is called upon to play in the 
Catholicism of to-morrow. But already we may note its 
leading characteristics and estimate the worth of some of its 
religious affirmations. Above all, we may sift and standardise 


the teaching which it is prepared to impart, and the lessons 
which living Protestantism may gather from the broad and 
daring experiment upon which the leaders and sponsors of 
this spiritual movement have embarked. 

The field is wide, and the present essay lays no claim to 
be exhaustive: its aim is confined to advancing some remarks 
suggested by the last works of Tyrrell, whom one may un- 
hesitatingly style the most profound and most penetrating 
interpreter of religious Modernism. 

Treated solely from a religious point of view, the trend 
of Modernism is essentially different from that of the Reformed 
churches. Nothing could be falser than to question Tyrrell’s 
good faith when contending against the popular notion that 

1 An article on “Modernism and the Catholic Consciousness,” by a 
Catholic writer, will appear in January.—Eprror. 

? The four principal works of Tyrrell are quoted in this essay under roman 
numerals :—I, 4 Much-Abused Letter, 1906; II. Through Scylla and Charybdis, or 
the Old Theology and the New, 1907; III. Medievalism: A Reply to Cardinal 


Mercier, 1908 ; IV Christianity*at the Cross-Roads, 1909. 
63 
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Modernism is a Protestant movement in the Roman Church, 
converging to the same point as Liberal Protestantism.’ 

The sincerity of the author is above all suspicion. Nay, 
further, in his repeated assertions that Modernism is the 
descendant of the Catholic faith, Tyrrell is undoubtedly 
correct. He is not the dupe of an illusion when he claims 
his right and privilege to draw upon the original tradition of 
the Fathers, and when he protests his unswerving allegiance 
to his Church. The Christian faith which he professes js 
genuinely Catholic in its attitude, and the religious substance 
of his personal creed is identical with that of the collective 
conscience of his brethren. This certainty remains to the 
end the centre of gravity of all Tyrrell’s ideas, and, however 
severe the judgments delivered by him on the Rome of 
to-day, he continues invariably faithful to this ideal. 

The reverse side of this appreciation appears in the manner 
in which Modernism understands and characterises Protestant- 
ism. ‘Tyrrell’s consciousness of his debt to the latter does 
not prevent him from enunciating stern reserves and severe 
and formidable criticism. ‘Profoundly as I venerate the 
great truths and principles for which Protestantism stands, 
I am somewhat chilled by its inhumanity, its naked severity, 
its relentless rationality. If it feeds one half, perhaps the 
better half, of the soul, it starves the other. The religion 
of all men must be the religion of the whole man—Catholic 
in depth as well as in extension.” * 

No doubt it would be interesting to gather up the judg- 
ments formulated by Tyrrell on the different tendencies of 
Protestantism, but in our opinion it is more profitable to 
leave these differences aside, and to concentrate our attention 
upon questions of principle. In taking our stand upon this 
ground it will be easy for us to extract from Tyrrell’s works 


1 IV, xx.: “To suppose, then, that such Modernism is a movement away 
from the Church and is converging towards Liberal Protestantism is to betray 
a complete ignorance of its meaning—as complete as that of the Encyclical 
Pascendi.” 

2 TIL, p. 186; cf. IL, p. 30. 
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me leading ideas, which will bring back to our minds 
grtain truths too often misconceived. 


> 


«The mind of the Protestant is individualist. It is true 
that he is subject to the pressure of time and circumstances, 
but he reduces this pressure to the strict minimum ; his passion 
for independence tends to make a solitary of him. Should he 
succeed in understanding the necessity of association, his success 
will be due rather to his intelligence than to his heart: associa- 
tion is to him an engine of commerce when it is not an engine 
of war. His private house is always more beautiful than the 
churches where he meets his brethren. For the Catholic, on 
the other hand, the church where he meets his brethren is his 
real home, his centre, his hearth: in Calabria, in the villages 
destroyed by earthquake two years ago, the churches every- 
where were almost rebuilt in a few months: I admit that this 
ispartly due to superstition, but superstition would have been 


powerless had there not been, underneath, the profound instinct 


that man is not complete in his isolation.” * 


Modernism remains essentially Catholic by its declared war 
upon Protestant individualism. To the Modernist Protes- 
tantism is enfeebled, mutilated, and impoverished by its patent 
egoism and pride. By the energy with which it insists upon 
the duties and the privileges of spiritual solidarity, by its 
enthusiasm in exalting and practising religious brotherhood, 
by the eloquence which it employs to develop the idea of a 
quick and internal faith, by the strength which it acquires in 
its devotion to the collective soul of the Church, Modernism is 
afit and worthy master from whom the Protestants may learn 
valuable lessons. In Tyrrell’s school we shall find the best 
correctives to the fatal propensity we have for throwing up 
trenches round our proper self and disregarding the sacred law 
which presides over human association. 

It is good for the Protestant consciousness to be incessantly 


1 M. Paul Sabatier, Les Modernistes, 1910, pp. 25-26. 
Vot. XI.—No. 1. 5 
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recalled to these great elementary truths: rationalism ang Who 
mysticism are both inclined, each after its fashion, to isolat J schismati 
the man, to tear him from his surrounding company, to Suppress purposel 
or to ignore the normal conditions of human development, ty § with the 
parcel it into lots which would in the end dissolve all religious § Church ‘ 
community and result in anarchy or sectarian fanaticism, By d 
Tyrrell makes a double stand against the rationalist ing. § Church 
vidualism of the Protestant and the ultramontane monopoly, 4 seriou: 
which embodies religious truth in an individual and centres § it Let 
it in the Pope: “My consistent aim from first to last has @ the anti 
been to defend the Catholic principle, ‘securus judicat orbis § “the on 
terrarum,’ against every sort of individualism, whether that § the invi 
which makes each man’s private judgment its own rule, or that § ad in 
which imposes the private judgment of one upon all the rest,”! those w 
“Modernism does not believe in the religious independence § suffer a 
of every isolated individual ; nor does it believe in the absolute § but he 
subjection of all to the private will and judgment of a privileged § with th 
individual who can impose theological definitions upon the rest § Christ- 
under pain of eternal damnation.” ? volunti 
Let us, then, respectfully bring together and endeavour to § ition 

apply the wise advice of the most religious Modernist: “ Variety § depth, 
without unity may be almost as great an ill as unity without J conscic 
variety; . . . where general agreement is not the goal of § ‘use 
individual effort, where diversity is accepted as final and satis- § ‘ the 
factory, there can be no progress, but only an aimless analysis § slf-sa 
and disintegration. It is for that reason that we need an § % Cou 
institutional Church within whose boundary walls all these In 
varieties of individual experience and reflection are pressed § in the 
together and forced to seek a synthesis sooner or later... .° § #ffect 
You see that, like the musical or any other artistic or spiritual § Newn 
capacity, that of religion needs the educational influence of a § tradit 
widespread and permanent Society for its development and § md ° 
progress ; that it needs its schools, its teachers, its great masters, tion. 

its laymen and its experts, its traditions and rules and principles § may 


and criteria.” * 


1 JIL, p. 38. TIL, p.116. * IIL, pp. 29,30.  ¢ L., pp. 60, 61. 
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Who would dare deny that there is, in Protestantism, a 
ghismatic element, a natural disposition of isolating oneself 
purposely or unconsciously from one’s brothers, to break contact 
with the living forces circulating in the social body of the 
Church 

By dint of glorifying the Church invisible we make of this 
Church a pure abstraction, and religious society ceases to have 
aserious hold upon those who are but inadequate members of 
i, Let us not hesitate, for our healing, to have recourse to 
the antidote-approved by the Modernism of Tyrrell. For him, 
“the one thing needful is,” beyond doubt, “communion with 
the invisible Church (2.e. with God as presented to us in Christ 
and in all Christ-like men past, present, and future; with all 
those who, whatever their professed creed, in any way or degree 
suffer and forsake themselves for God’s cause and God’s will) ” ;' 
but he is careful not to omit, on that account, “ communion 
with the visible Church, with those, namely, who profess to be 
Christ-like” ;? indeed, he is of opinion that this free and 
voluntary devotion to the community of believers is “a con- 
dition of more fruitful communion with the invisible... a 
depth, height, width, and fulness added to our inner life by our 
conscious and sympathetic association with a great world-wide 
cause or work such as that of Catholicism ; something analogous 
to the spiritual expansion produced in us by an intelligent, 
slf-sacrificing, and active participation in the life of our State 
or country.” * 

In voicing his convictions upon the character of solidarity 
in the Christian religion in space and time, in following its 
effects and its action through the ages, Tyrrell went back to 
Newman’s fundamental theory, his idea of development or 
tradition, which he interprets in its most spiritual meaning, 
and which he leads on to its essentially religious significa- 
tion. The most independent and zealous Protestantism 
May unreservedly appropriate the pregnant conception 


1 L., pp. 62, 63, 2 L, p. 63, 
3 I., p. 68, 
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evolved by the Modernist from the essay of the famoy 
Cardinal.’ 

Tyrrell’s evolution is not a hypothesis borrowed from 
Darwin, but an explanation suggested to him by the facts. 
imposed upon him, not by speculation, but by history. 

“ Tradition is the faith that lives in the whole Church, and 
is handed down from generation to generation, of which the 
entire body, and not a mere handful of officials, is the deposi. 
tary and organ of transmission. Of this rule and law the Holy 
Spirit diffused in the hearts of all the faithful is the author: 
the episcopate merely the servant, the witness, the interpreter,”! 
“The revelation which he committed to them was that of 
the Father’s divine life as faithfully imaged in his own life, and 
to be as faithfully imaged in that of his Church.” ® 

This revelation is a principle which never ceases to evolve 
and never ceases to become new: “ Modernism is aware that 
each new period binds the Church to a new work of adapta. 
tion.”* ‘... the Catholic Christian Idea contains, within itself 
the power continually to revise its categories and to shape its 
embodiment to its growth, and that such a transformation or 
revolution would be within the orderly process of its life— 
merely a step forward to a fuller and better self-consciousness 
from a confused and instinctive self-consciousness.” ° 

Such is the first lesson we derive from Catholic Modernism 
in its highest and purest religious manifestation. It puts us 
on our guard against the errors and the excesses of an unbridled 
individualism, it reminds us of the narrow dependence exist- 
ing in our relations with one another, it quickens in us our 
sense of the blessing and the privileges of Christian solidarity. 
This truth is not unknown to the Protestant form of 
Christianity. 

If conviction be necessary, it is sufficient to recall the ideas 


1 Essay on the Development of the Christian Faith. 

2 IIL, pp. 55, 56. 3 TIL, p. 64. 

* III. (translated into English from the French edition), p, 189. 
§ IV., p. xx. 
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of Luther and Calvin about the motherhood of the Church, 
ty go back to the principles of Schleiermacher and Ritschl on 
the essential characteristics of religious association, to quote 
the names of Secrétan and Fallot, who restored to strength 
ind honour the principle of solidarity and set themselves to 
the development of its consequences ; and, apart from these 
james, do we not see, in what is perhaps improperly called social 
Christianity, side by side with efforts of disputable value, the 
attempt to remedy spiritual atomism, which is one of the dangers 
of Protestantism ? We have not had to wait for Tyrrell and 
his friends to seize and appreciate this highly important element 
ofthe Christian faith, and these reproaches launched by Catholics 
against Protestantism are only founded on a certain measure 
oftruth. But it is no less true that their polemic warns us of 
areef on which we are too often exposed to shipwreck. It is 
becoming, then, to thank them for the service rendered us and 
to profit by the teaching contained in their words and their 
example. 

To this lesson we must immediately add a second which 
follows from the first, confirming and completing it. 

If it is true that collective life envelops and enriches indi- 
vidual life, if the individual is unable to grow and become 
strong except in the bosom of the spiritual association to which 
he belongs, if a firm and narrow solidarity embraces the series 
of generations which succeed one another on the stage of 
history, if thus there is founded a living and present tradi- 
tion, real at every moment and pregnant to all time, this 
evolutionist explanation must also be applied to the revela- 
tion of the Gospel, taken from its infancy and followed in 
its complete development. We touch here on one of the 
weakest points, or rather on one of the gravest errors, in 
Protestant doctrine. 

Modernist criticism is here at one with ultramontane 
polemic, and I find it difficult to dispute the justice of either. 
“Our old theologians confined Christian revelation to the 
limits of the Apostolic age: this revelation, they said, ceased 
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after the composition of the sacred writings. . . . It follows 
that knowledge and Christian piety must engage in a continua] 
pilgrimage towards the golden age lying behind us; ths 
conscious and deliberate return constitutes all our progress 
for the future we must live on the income of our spiritual 
heritage.” Without putting such a gulf between the fir 
and following centuries, Liberal Protestantism also finds the 
essence of Christianity in primitive Christianity: this jg 


the point of view of Harnack, who confounds the Christian ~ 


religion with the Gospel of Christ, reduced to its simplest 
terms. 

Modernism does away with this conception, which appears 
to it narrow, mechanical, and singularly poor. The whole of 
Loisy’s book, The Gospel and the Church, is a serried argu. 
ment against Harnack’s theory. 

The principle of Protestant orthodoxy, which confines 
Christian truth, stereotyped once for all, to Holy Scripture, 
is energetically contested by Tyrrell: “He [the Modernist] 
does not view the essence of Christianity as consisting of one 
or two simple principles given from the first and abiding 
unchanged beneath a bewildering mass of meaningless and 
mischievous encrustations. Its essence is continually being 
built up by the expansion and application of these normative 
principles, by their combination with all that is good and 
true in the process of human development. ... So far he 
agrees with the Medievalist against the Protestant. But he 
does not believe that the process stopped with the thirteenth 
century, and is, therefore, truer to the Catholic principle.” 

Let us try to show how Tyrrell applies this conception to 
the living centre of evangelical history and the Christian faith, 
the person of Jesus Christ. Here again he takes up the 
theory of Newman and Moehler, but he broadens and spiritual- 
ises it. For them the Catholic tradition is “Christ himself, 
reincarnate from generation to generation in the historical 


1 P. Sabatier, Les Modernistes, p. xxxvii. 
2 III., pp. 148, 149. 
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Church, which is his body, continuing through the ages a 
tual ministry of mediation and revelation.” 

Whilst the critical school, represented among the Protes- 
nts by Harnack, Bousset, and a host of philosophers who 
take refuge behind history, maintain that there is between the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of Catholicism a break in 
watinuity and a yawning gulf, Tyrrel] thinks that it “is not 
hetween Jesus and Catholicism, but between Jesus and Liberal 
Protestantism that no bridge, but only a great gulf, is fixed.” ® 
«No doubt the expression or form is more ample and complex 
in Catholicism than in the Gospel, but its main and central 
features are the same.” ® 

We shall not attempt to reproduce and examine in detail 
the arguments by which the great Irish Modernist establishes 
and justifies his thesis. We believe that, in spite of the respect 
he professes for criticism and history, in spite of the absolute 
liberty he claims for science and independent research, he has 
been the victim of numerous and grievous illusions. 

But this is not the crucial question. What we want to 
know is whether religious faith can remain fettered to the 
personality of the terrestrial Jesus, whose image criticism 
endeavours to reconstruct by interrogating the documents of 
the past and drawing on the sources which it regards as the 
sifest and most authentic. By collecting some scanty words 
of the Apostle Paul, by submitting the Synoptic Gospels to 
aseries of severe and detailed sortings, by bringing history 
and criticism into play, we arrive at a solution which will 
always remain approximative, and even under the most 
favourable circumstances we shall never reach a certainty 
unanimously shared and absolutely unassailable. 

Is it allowable to crown the remnant of these critical 
operations with the name of the historical Jesus? Above all, 


1 See the luminous exposition of this theory in the posthumous work 
of Auguste Sabatier, Les religions d’autorité et la religion de I’ Esprit, 1904, 
pp. 123-129, 

2 IV., p. 73. 8 IV., p. 65. 
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is it allowable to transform a problem into an article of faith: 
Will the religious consciousness of the believer remain cabined 
within the narrow limits prescribed for it by history? Wij 
this consciousness be liable to all the changes of a science which 
is never constant, destined to suicide so soon as it can find 
no further word to say? These are extremely weighty ques. 
tions, vigorously debated at the present hour, and upon them 
Modernism is in a position to throw some light. 

The nerve of the argument lies in the effort made by 
Tyrrell to escape from the constraint of an orthodoxy in 
bondage to the letter of the Bible, or from an inquiry directed 
solely towards the past. To accomplish this work of emanci- 
pation he takes a resolute stand upon the ground of “ Christian 
mysticism.” “S. Paul is a true interpreter when he identifies 
Christ with the Spirit; when he speaks of the indwelling of 
the Spirit as the indwelling of Christ. So mastered and 
enslaved by the Spirit was Jesus, that His life was simply the 
life of the Spirit: His words the words of the Spirit ... 
the personality, the ‘I,’ that speaks and acts in Jesus, is the 
Spirit, though it speaks and acts through the limitations of a 
human organism. It is the Spirit made man. The Word 
which enlightens every man is made flesh ; what works within 
us stands before us, to be seen and heard and handled. In 
Him we have seen the Father—not in his fulness, but so far 
as God is inclusively the ideal image of man; so far as God 
reveals man to himself in a Divine Humanity. He comes, 
so to say, and lives our life Himself. 

“Thus it was that, for Christianity, Jesus and the Spirit 
became interchangeable terms ; that the birth of the Spirit in 
man’s soul became a birth and indwelling of Jesus . . . . but 
all the instructions, precepts, and exhortations of the Christian 
religion fall short of their purpose if they but make a man an 
obedient imitator of Christ, as it were of the first founder and 
example of a new religious system; if they do not evoke that 


1 Strauss has already put the question in this form in his last work on 
The Old and the New Faith. 
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Spirit which was incarnate in Jesus, and therefore zs Jesus. 
Jesus was not merely a revealed ideal of human personality, 
but a forceful, living, self-communicating ideal ; a fire spreading 
itself from soul to soul. It is only personality that works on 
personality. We can take precepts and instruction imperson- 
illy; we can obey and follow them and build them into the 
structure of our mental and moral habits. But we can 
gmetimes apprehend the whole spirit and personality of a 
man through his words and acts and manner. We can feel 
him as an overwhelming personal influence ; we can catch the 
encrete living spirit from the broken letters and words in 
which it utters itself. We can feel him living in us as a 
masterful force. We know his way and his will in a manner 
that no instruction could ever impart. 

«This it is that distinguishes Christianity from the following 
ofa teacher or prophet. It teaches the precepts of Christ as 
ameans to a birth of Christ in the soul—to the constitution of 
a divine personality within us; of a spirit that shall supersede 
all law and precept, as itself the source and the end of all law. 
Jesus Himself was the great sacrament and effectual symbol 
of the Divine Life and Spirit. He worked on His disciples, 
not doctrinally as a teacher of the understanding, but with 
ill the force of a divine and mysterious personal ascendancy, 
transmitted through every word and gesture. He was not 
a prophet speaking in the name of the Spirit, but the Spirit 
itself in human form. He spoke as only conscience can speak. 
Men heard and obeyed, they knew not why. He entered 
into their souls and possessed them and shaped them to His 
own image and likeness. When He left them externally, He 
was still with them internally.” ? 

“Those for whom He is a living, indwelling spirit, a fire 
kindling from soul to soul down the long centuries, who see 
the expression of that Spirit not merely in the mortal life and 
thoughts of the Galilean carpenter, but in those of His followers 
who have been possessed by the spiritual and eternal personality 

1I1V., pp. 262, 265, 
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of Jesus, have no such trouble in the face of criticism; . yi 
To fill us with this Spirit was the mission of Jesus; not ty 
teach us metaphysics or science or history or ethics o 
economics. 

“This idea of Jesus as the Divine indwelling and say; 
Spirit seems to me the very essence of Christianity. Faith 
in Christ has never meant merely faith in a teacher and his 
doctrine, but an apprehension of His personality as revealing 
itself within us.’ . . . Through the mystical body, animated 
by the Spirit, we are brought into immediate contact with the 
ever-present Christ. We hear Him in its Gospel, we touch 
and handle Him in its sacraments. He lives on in the Church, 
not metaphorically but actually. He finds a growing medium 
of self-utterance ever complementing and correcting that of 
his mortal individuality.’ 

“Tllusion though it be to some, it is a great thought, a 
stimulating belief, that breaks down the barriers of time and 
place; makes Jesus present to every soul, not only imagina- 
tively but effectively ; lends His human form and face and voice 
and name to ‘the light which lighteth every man,’ to the Spirit 
that reveals itself in the first glimmerings of conscience.” 

The idea dominating and inspiring all the developments 
we have just read is that of a tradition of spiritual life, not 
only transmitted from Jesus to his disciples from the beginning, 
but recreated in their souls by spreading through the centuries 
the consciousness of Jesus continually assimilable and assimi- 
lated by our consciousness, quickening them as a living prin- 
ciple, penetrating them with a force always new, kindling 
everywhere an individual glow of light and heat. 

According to Tyrrell, this truth constitutes the essential 
and inalienable basis of the Catholic idea of tradition. But 
the efforts of Modernism seek to eliminate from the Roman 
conception the elements of magic and superstition: it deals 
with a tradition entirely spiritual, developing according to the 


1IV., p. 269. *IV., p. 971. 
8 IV., p. 275. 4IV., p. 276. 
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laws of psychology and history. It is true the mystery does 
not disappear, but this mystery is that of life itself, spreading 
by intimate contagion, unanalysable and inexplicable. In this 
piritual progression the old antithesis between the natural 
and the supernatural, created by the rationalism of the schools, 
disappears and has no meaning. The Gospel and the sacra- 
ments are not superfluous, but their activity is otherwise 
defined; they are the valuable aids of the Spirit, the vehicles 
and agents of the divine, which bring down to us the stream 
ofinexhaustible revelation ; their activity is mora] and religious, 
exercised not by virtue of any occult power or any vague 
transcendent substance, but in the free play of life, in the 
blossoming of the faculties of the soul, wakened, vivified, and 
enriched by the breath of the Spirit. Let us not be afraid to 
understand of Christ that which we dare to affirm of the 
religion which bears his name. If he remains for us not only 
the founder but the centre of this religion, it is on the condition 
that we do not carry it back towards the few years which he 
spent upon the earth, and confine his power within the limits 
of his country and his period. 

Jesus of Nazareth can only be the groundwork of our 
faith if we consider him in the totality of his manifestations, 
or, putting it another way, if we grasp him in the present and 
continued experience of his life and his work. This experience 
finds reality only in the consciousness of those who embrace 
Christ as an actual living reality, by acknowledging the oneness 
ofhis action with the action of the Spirit of God. It is not 
sufficient to say that Jesus of Nazareth is not the complete 
Christ, that the Christ of to-day is infinitely greater than the 
Christ of other days, that he is the Christ increased by all 
that he has been in the external history of the world, in the 
transformation of ideas and peoples, in the social evolution 
towards justice and brotherhood, the Christ enriched by all 
that he has been in the world of the invisible, in the souls of 
his believers, 


1 M. H. Monnier, La mission historique de Jésus, 1906, p. xxix. 
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He is Lord and Saviour only in so far as he rises and liye 
again in the hearts of those who enter the current of spiritual 
life, of which he is the exhaustless spring and the perpetug| 
giver. For the believer, for the simple, humble follower the 
figure of the historical Jesus is not the end towards which he 
looks, nor the goal of his efforts: it is only a means, it serves 
to awaken, to set free, to enthrone the divine Spirit, the spirit 
of sanctity and love, which, proceeding from Christ, has passed 
into the consciences and hearts of men, is incarnate in his true 
disciples, and continues to live in what Scripture calls the body 
of the Lord, that is to say, the Church. Note how this manne 
of understanding Christ and of practising the Christian faith 
frees and strengthens us before the most independent research 
and even the most quixotic hypotheses of science. 

Even if criticism should succeed in fathoming the tradition of 
the Gospel more profoundly than it has hitherto done, the one 
thing needful would be quite beyond its reach. To initiate us 
into the spiritual communion of Christ, to awaken an emanc¢- 
pating and vivifying experience in our souls, to make the 
Kingdom of the Lord, who is the Spirit, triumph in us, 
requires no formidable and complicated apparatus of history 
or dogma: a word, a gesture, a look from the Saviour is 
sufficient. The call addressed to a disciple, the parable related 
to the people, the view of the cross on Calvary may decide the 
crisis in the soul, assure the glorious victory, and realise the 
experience which draws from the apostle his cry of eternal 
gratitude: “If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; 
the old things are passed away, behold all things are made 


” 


Understood in this light, the point of view which has 
found in Tyrrell such an illuminating interpreter and 9 
eloquent a defender breaks off at once from the old orthodox 
conception and from the programme of the critical school. 
The former isolates the Apostolic age from the development of 
succeeding centuries and marks for divine action and revela- 
tion limits which are incompatible with the liberty and 
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grereignty of the Spirit. The latter tends to substitute the 
tistorical knowledge of Jesus of Nazareth for the religious 
mderstanding of his person and his work; the ultimate 
ensequence of this claim would be the elimination of the 
aching of Christ from the domain of Christian dogma and 
the substitution of a chapter on the history of Jesus. 

However, we must remember what was said in connection 
with the first lesson taught us by Modernism. The two 
atremes proscribed by Tyrrell’s Modernism no longer exist 
in their pure state, and no longer form a coherent and con- 
cutive whole. Besides that, the path indicated and followed 
by the eminent Modernist is not new: Protestant theology 
hs made this pilgrimage over and over again, with gropings 
id inconsequences, but often with satisfaction and success. 
Prominent mention may be made of the illustrious reformer 
of Protestant theology at the beginning of the nineteenth 
entury. The “mysticism” of Tyrrell is singularly like that 
of Schleiermacher ; there is the same idea of religious evolution 
inwhich the primitive factor and permanent agent is Christ, 
not Jesus of Nazareth imprisoned in the bonds of the past, but 
Christ identical with the Spirit immanent in the Christian 
enscience, working in the heart of a new creation, finding 
ralisation and embodiment in the Church, constituting a 
tradition of spiritual life, which shall finally embrace entire 
humanity and transform it into the image of God become all 
in all. Schleiermacher’s successors have not always remained 
loyal to these evolutionist premisses, but even his most ardent 
opponents have been unable to escape his influence. 

French Protestant theology has not been slow to admit the 
influence of Schleiermacher. The outline traced by Auguste 
Sabatier in the second part of his posthumous work, Les 
religions dautorité et la religion de [ Esprit, recalls the general 
pont of view of the great German theologian and presents 
many analogies to the programme developed by Tyrrell. 
But it is permissible to believe that the religious thought of 
modern Protestantism could not but gain in richness and in 
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depth if it were to launch out resolutely upon the way sug. 
gested and pursued by the eminent author of Medievalism, 


II. 


We ask permission to appropriate two more lessons which 
Protestant theology will find in Tyrrell’s works, and which it 
would be unwise and culpable to neglect : one has to do with 
the idea of religious authority, the other with the relation 
existing between revelation and theology, or between faith and 
dogma. Upon both points the Catholic teacher has nothing 
absolutely new to tell us, but his deep and_ penetrating 
language will stamp experience already acquired, attempts 
imperfectly carried out, truths often half seen but not yet 
mastered or realised, with the seal of his authority, his know. 
ledge, and his religious life. 

Between the Catholic and the Protestant idea of authority, 
conceived in their principle and developed in their conse. 
quences, exist blank opposition and flat contradiction. What 
is the Modernist view on this question? Modernism waives 
the violent alternative which the ultramontane or the Protes- 
tant would impose upon it. It refuses to choose between 
submission to the dictatorial power of the Papacy and the 
absolute edict of the individual.’ 

It maintains the necessity of religious authority, but defines 
this authority in a spiritual, inward, and moral sense. 

“ But whereas we are under the jurisdiction of the State 
whether we will or no, we are under that of the Church only 
by our free choice. I am bound to obey her officers only as 
I obey my physician after I have freely put myself into his 
hands to be cured by him. He has no right to domineer 
over me. He can only say, ‘Unless you obey me you will 
die.’ The rule he has over me is imposed by myself. So 
too the rule which the Church has over me derives from my 
own conscience, from my own free act. All she can say to 
me is, ‘If you love me, keep my commandments.’ If I do 

1 Cf. IIL, pp. 36-40. 
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not keep her commandments she can say, ‘ You do not love 
me’; but she cannot coerce or threaten me. She can tell 
me 1 am in danger of hell, but she cannot send me there. 
Her duty is to try and make me love her once more. . . .”* 

The spiritual character of spiritual authority once estab- 
shed, our next duty is to determine the organ and the seat of 
thisauthority. ‘Tyrrell protests with equal energy against what 
he calls “the individualism of anarchy and that of a dictator- 
ship,”* the former represented by “ Liberal Protestantism,” 
the latter personified by the Papacy. In confronting these 
two extremes he maintains “the Catholic and social conception 
of authority ”:—‘*. . . the oneness which Christ desired for 
his Church and which was to be the note of her truth and 
authority was an ‘agreement of individual minds ’—‘ That 
they all may be one... so that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.’ ” ® 

“The faith of the Church is not that of each individual, 
behe Pope or layman. In each the Christian spirit manifests 
itself in some new and particular aspect never twice the same. 
No one can say, ‘I am tradition,’ ‘I am Christianity.’ It is 
by the social interchange and comparison of these ceaseless 
ad varying manifestations that a corporate mind is formed 
and developed which serves as a standard to waken, guide, 
and stimulate the development of each several soul. Here is 
the advantage of an institutional Church, within whose limits 
the experiences of multitudes and generations are brought 
together and unified for the general good.”* “For your 
‘bishops in union with the Pope,’ I would put, ‘the Pope as 
united with the bishops and the bishops as united with the 
Church.’”*® “ However it is taken for granted that none of 
these representatives of the collective conscience of the Church 
is armed with an official, juridical or constraining power. 
As interpreters of the principles of spiritual Catholicism they 
express the mute impenetrable life which circulates in the 


1 TIL, p. 65. 2 TIL, p. 94. 5 [II., pp. 94, 95. 
‘ TIL, pp. 131, 132, 5 TIL, p. 133. 
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whole organism, and lend a voice to the eternal truths, to 


the divine instincts irresistibly at work in the soul of all the | 


people of God.”? 

The “consensus [of the personal experience of Christians] 
is a criterion of faith, but not of theology.”* “It is only the 
perfectly spontaneous agreement of spirit with spirit that lends 
value to a consensus.” * 

“. . . If it is the result of listlessness, or of imitativeness 
or of governmental pressure, or of the fear of eternal damnation, 
it is worthless. 

«A general consensus of the faithful can only obtain jp 
regard to matters where all may be experts; matters within 
the potential experience of each; matters which interest and 
affect their daily spiritual life—the life of Faith in virtue of 
which they are called ‘the faithful.’ ”* 

It must be admitted that the idea of religious authority 
developed in the preceding pages is exposed to numerous and 
severe criticisms. Whether the Catholic standpoint be 
adopted, or the base of operations be taken in the Gospel or 
in the conscience, a series of questions arise to which the re. 
ligious Modernism of Tyrrell can give no precise or conclusive 
answer. It is, however, no less true that on several points of 
real importance the lines indicated by our author deserve the 
concentrated attention of the Protestant Christian. On the 
one hand he insists on the spiritual and moral, inward and 
religious character of authority; he removes all legal and 
juridical ideas, thus voicing the formal condemnation of the 
literalism of our old theology, which petrified the canon of 
the Old and New Testaments, forbidding all interference. On 
the other hand he takes up and applies the principles enunc- 
ated above ; he puts us on our guard against the excesses of 
individualism; he unmasks the danger of an unbridled and 
uncontrolled subjectivism ; he safeguards the law of solidarity 
and extols its advantages. In both directions he opens up 8 


1 III., pp. 85-87. 2 IIL, p. 83. 
8 TIL, p. 82. 4 TIL, p. 82. 
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jyminous perspective for evangelical faith and Protestant 
I iieology, and supplies them with useful and valuable lessons. 

It remains but to say a last word on a problem indicated in 
the preceding remarks on the idea of religious authority. In 
iefining this idea Tyrrell insists on the difference to be made 
tween revelation and theology, between faith and dogma. 


II. 


In principle almost all Protestants profess the independence 
of religious faith, the essential difference between the substance 
of Christian revelation, the object of faith, and the formula of 
dogmatic theology, the fruit of reflection and science.’ It 
yould seem then that in this respect Modernism has nothing 
to teach us. 

And yet the old leaven of orthodox or liberal rationalism is 
till fermenting in many minds, and the truth which in theory 
is admitted is far from having triumphed in practice. The 
energy and perseverance brought by Tyrrell to the exposition 
ofthis pretended commonplace will still be found salutary. 

There is much to gain by reading the developments of an 
idea which assumes manifold forms under his pen, and which he 
isable to present in its interesting and varied aspects.” 

“... no man has ever yet been saved or lost by theology 
since the world began: men have been lost for desiring and, as 
fr as was in their power, procuring the excommunication, 
the temporal and spiritual perdition of their neighbours ; for 
destroying with their theology the souls for whom Christ died. 
... 1 believe firmly in the necessity and utility of theology ; 
but of a living theology that continually proceeds from and 
returns to that experience of which it is the ever-tentative and 
perfectible analysis. ... What I deny is a theology that 
draws ideas from ideas instead of from experience; that gives 


1On “revelation” see II., pp. 264-307, and also the chapter entitled 
“Theologism,”’ II., pp. 308-354. 
* See especially 200 seqgg. The whole chapter: ‘‘The Rights and Limits of 
Theology,” 
Vor. XI.—No. 1. 6 
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us shadows of shadows instead of shadows of reality; that # theology: 
wanders further and further from facts along the path of Curious @ that he 
and unverified deductions ; that makes itself the tyrant instead ical 
of the servant of religious life ; that imposes its conclusions a5 inowled; 
divinely revealed and ‘ under pain of eternal damnation,’”! yas the ] 
“‘ What we preach to the poor is not theology but revelation the Rov 
—the inspired and simple expression of those experiences § his thou 
which theology translates into the technical language of § , {fiction 
philosophical systems.” * ) 1 profess 
“*, . . when we preach to the people what Christ preached of Rom 
—the coming of God’s Kingdom, the baptism of repentance § him upo 
and a new life—we feed them with bread ; when we preach § dissuade 
scholasticism we feed them with words and wind.” ® Church, 
“It is, as I am weary of repeating, the confusion of faith § ple of ' 
with orthodoxy, of revelation with theology. It is the notion just exp 
of the Church as an organ of intellectual enlightenment; asa § the Chr 
schoolmistress commissioned to teach us by rote a divinely § asa livi 
revealed metaphysics and physics and ethics and sociology § revelati 
and economics and politics and history. You say that the § concept 
Church has at least an indirect mission in these matters; and §& strives ' 
sodo I. But you mean that she holds some revealed state- § the exi; 
ments and premisses in these several sciences with which the § with th 
rest must be squared. I mean that she is guardian of that The 
spirit of truth and truthfulness; of patience and self-abnega- § distinc! 
tion, and of all those affective dispositions of the heart with § for arg 
which science must be pursued for the glory of God in the § and th: 
good of mankind. I mean that her mission is to the heart § on eve 
and not to the head; that the Gospel is primarily power and § your m 
strength and inspiration for the will; that it convinces by § yourse 
ideals, not by ideas; by the revelation of a coming kingdom § straigh 
and a new life set before the imaginative vision and kindlinga § omm 
fire of enthusiasm.” ‘ lectual 
Tyrrell attaches such importance to the distinction between § ofcon 
religious revelation and dogmatic formula, between faith and § 4 the 
1 IIL., pp. 46, 47. 2 IIL, p. 156, regula 






8 IIL, p. 157. ¢ IIL, pp. 175, 176. 
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theology, he proclaims this truth with such full conviction, 
that he concludes from this theoretical affirmation all the 
rctical consequences implied and involved. It is common 
inowledge that the position taken up by him in this respect 
yas the point of departure whence the protests and attacks of 
the Roman hierarchy descended upon his head. To clothe 
is thought with a more intelligible form he fell back upon 
sfiction which was long regarded as a reality. He supposes 
sprofessor of anthropology, who has broken with the doctrines 
of Rome, writing to him to submit his doubts and consult 
tim upon the course to pursue. In‘a confidential letter Tyrrell 
disuades his correspondent from a religious break with the 
Church, and in support of this invitation to remain within the 
pale of Catholicism he has recourse to the premisses we have 
just explained : he takes pains to distinguish “ between faith in 
the Christian revelation, in Christ as a person, in the Church 
ssa living corporation ; and theology, which strives to translate 
revelation from the imaginative language of prophecy into the 
enceptual language of contemporary scientific thought ; which 
strives to define Christ and to define the Church so as to satisfy 
the exigencies of our understanding and bring it into harmony 
with the deeper intuitions of faith.” ? 

The positive conclusion which ensues from this fundamental 
distinction is logically without a flaw. “Let it be granted, 
for argument’s sake, that things are quite as bad as you say, 
and that the intellectual defence of Catholicism breaks down 
m every side as far as you are concerned; or that at least 
your mental confusion is so-hopeless that you dare not commit 
yourself to any affirmation one way or the other—does it 
sraightway follow you should separate yourself from the 
ommunion of the Church? Yes, if theological ‘intel- 
ketualism’ be right; if faith mean mental assent to a system 
ofconceptions of the understanding ; if Catholicism be primarily 
a theology or at most a system of practical observances 
regulated by that theology. No, if Catholicism be primarily 

1 ],, p. 29. 
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a life, and the Church a spiritual organism in whose life y 
participate, and if theology be but an attempt of that life, 
formulate and understand itself—an attempt which may fail 
wholly or in part without affecting the value and reality of 
the said life.”? 

It is certain that Tyrrell does not answer all the questions 
that one can put, nor does he remove all the difficultig 
contained in the problem of the relation of revelation to dogma 
of faith to theology. But in drawing upon the religioys 
Modernism of Tyrrell for some lessons which might apply to 
our Protestant theology, I have not been so simple as to 
believe that the illustrious disciple of Newman could se 
before us a new programme, or give us a watchword which 
we must blindly follow and transmit to our Church without 
the slightest alteration. Those who have had the patience 
to weigh the notes we have made with the help of the 
last works of the great Modernist, will have been able to 
convince themselves that we do not intend to make of him 
an infallible teacher; his theology is not the last word in 
religious science, nor is it to serve us as supreme rule. But 
each of these books, which are the expression of a sincere and 
burning soul in quest of light and religious life, is rich in 
pregnant impulses, in solemn and urgent appeals, in suggestive 
and healthful thoughts; each of them is fitted to stimulate 
our reflection, nourish our faith, awaken and sharpen our 
conscience, and, to the same extent, vivify and deepen our 
theology. The severity which appears in some of his judg- 
ments on our Church does not prevent us from tendering to 
this valiant religious mind, to the man who was a glorious 
martyr in the cause of liberty and faith, the tribute of our 
profound admiration and our enduring gratitude. 


P. LOBSTEIN. 


STRASBOURG, 


1 |. pp. 51, 52. 
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A NATIVE FIJIAN ON THE DECLINE 
OF HIS RACE. 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by A. M. Hocarr.’ 


Tar following essay came to my notice accidentally. I took 
acopy, which I translate as closely as possible, attempting to 
render every word, even the so-called expletives, which are 
really most important, as qualifying and colouring the whole 
sntence. English, of course, is compelled to be more precise 
and must use different words to render the same in different 
contexts. I have kept the original brackets, but otherwise 
modified the stops. 

The essay seems worth publishing both for theoretic and 
practical reasons. 

For theoretic, because it shows the interaction of two 
given cultures: the European which we know well, and the 
Fijian which we may still hope to know. Because it shows 
religion moulded by social organisation; for as the rise of 
chiefs promoted ghosts to be gods, so now British rule is 
shaping the spiritual world into a colonial government. The 
reader should bear in mind that the writer is well acquainted 
with colonial administration. 

For practical, because it shows exactly how an intelligent 
Fijian may conceive Christianity. That is a point we need to 


1 Mr A. M. Hocart was a member of the Percy Sladen Trust expedition 
which went to the Solomon Islands in 1908. Since then he has been in charge 
of the Government school at Lakemba in eastern Fiji, where he has gained 
an intimate acquaintance with the Fijian language and with Fijian modes 
of thought. 
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know badly, for most missionaries see the bare surface, It 
also contains hints how the best intentions of a government 
may be misconstrued, and suspicion engendered on one side, 
impatience and reproaches of ingratitude on the other, which 
a more intimate knowledge of native thought might remove, 


ARGUMENT. 

The decline of native population is due to our abandoning 
the native deities who are God’s deputies in earthly matters, 
God is concerned only with matters spiritual and will not 
hearken to our prayers for earthly benefits. A return to our 
native deities is our only salvation. 


THE Essay. 

Concerning this great matter, to wit the continual decline 
of us natives at this time, it is a great and weighty matter, 
For my part I am ill at ease on that account; I eat ill and 
sleep ill through my continual pondering of this matter day 
after day. Three full months has my soul been tossed about! 
as I pondered this great matter, and in those three months 
there were three nights when my pondering of this matter in 
my bed lasted even till day, and something then emerged in 
my mind, and these my reflections touch* upon religion® and 
touch upon the law, and the things that my mind saw stand 
here written below. 

When this emerged from my mind, it was perfectly plain 
to me that the people of quality‘ and the common folk will 
judge me at large: they will say that I am one of the 
foolishest men.’ But I deem it inexpedient that we should 
continue to take no thought’ of it, or continue to follow one 
single path year after year; but the right course is that we 
adopt some other methods and try them, in case we might 

1 Vei tu yaki : “standing all about.” 

2 Lakova : lit, go to. 

8 Lotu, which means Christianity, church, chapel, service, prayers, etc. 


4 Turanga: usually translated “ chiefs.” 
5 Tialia means mad, stupid, ignorant, foolish, silly, etc. 
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thereby leastwise be able to multiply. Well, the point at 

omen: § which I shall begin is the Beginning when the World was first 

e Side § made, and thus it stands : 

which The first thing to be kept foremost in mind is this: ‘‘ What 

ove, kind of God is Jehovah? A God of the spirit’ or a god of 
the flesh?” (Let each of you think over the proper term.’) 

Turn to the Creation of the World :—When God created 
loning § the World, whether there was anything created along with it 
itters, Hf ornot? Was the very first thing to be created Adam and 

ll not § Bye? Yes; we are told so in the Bible (Genesis). 

0 our Well, if the very first thing that lived in the world is 
Adam, whence did he come, he who came to tell Eve to eat 
the fruit? From this fact it is plain that there is a Prince 

; whom God created first to be Prince of the World, perchance 
cline it is he who is called the Vu God (Noble Vu).’ With him 
utter. I sbides the power given to him by Jehovah, the Great God of 
and Spirit who dwells in Heaven, that is, the second heaven, the 
day 7 Gwelling-place of Spirits. I think, sir, this may be he whom 
om: the God of Spirit appointed to be leader of the World, that we 
nths might be subject to him, we men who live in the bodily life. 

-” The power which originated from the Great House,‘ from the 

d in Vu God, the channels of transmission® thereof to the life in 

and the body are the nobly born (Lords of the body).° That is 

and why the anger of chiefs has virtue (mana), etc., etc. 

It may be that some of us will say: “If what you here say 
is true, Mr What’s-your-name, why is it not written in the 
wil Bible?” Consider this: It is written in the Bible that there 


. It 






































lain 


. were only two children of Adam, to wit Cain and Abel. But 
uld whence did the woman come who was Cain’s wife? (Some wise 
id men say that the couple were brother and sister; Adam had 
we 

ght 1 Kalou yalo: properly this means ghost, lit. soul, spirit; but the author 


uses the words in a new sense, as opposed to Kalou yango, or god of the flesh. 
2 My copy has kena idha, which I amend to kena idhavu. 
® Kalou Vu is really “ancestor ghost”; but the author uses kalou in the 
new sense of God, and Vu for Fijian deities. Noble Vu= Vu Turanga, 
* Le. the Chief’s House. 5 Indewandewa. 
6 Je. the native chiefs are the vicars on earth of the Vu Spirit. 
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a child, a daughter, who is not set down in the Bible.) Now 
if it is not set down in the Bible that Adam had a daughter, 
it is possible that some Prince of the World, Vu Spirit, is no 
set down. With him is authority’ and might, becanse 
Jehovah has given him to be the ruler of men, to be the Vy 
of men. Here are the words from a passage in the Bible: 
“God is glorified when he hideth things; kings and men are 
glorified because they inquire diligently into things or devise 
things.” For this reason it is right that you censure me not 
for these my reflections. 

I believe, sir, that there is in truth a Prince whom God 
created with the world before the creation of man (the name 
we give him, I suppose, is Vu God, or God whose words come 
true* in matters pertaining to the body only); his authority 
does not extend in the least to the soul; impossible. 

Why? Because they are different in kind; the body is 
one and the soul another; as for him, he is not a devil or 
enemy of religion, he is merely God Vu; the power of the 
Spirit God with which he was anointed, abides with him. It 
was only in his wilfulness* that he went and told Eve to sleep 
with Adam. Turn to the words of the book of the Spirit God, 
which says: “That which is hard unto men is easy unto God,” 
and the passage which says: “For he desireth not that one 
should perish.” (Is this plain?) Yes. 

Well, if he desireth not that anyone should perish, and 
all things are easy to him, wherefore was not flattery bound 
fast once for all in the time of Adam, that men might be 
pure who were to be born from his stock? I think it is easy 
for the God of Spirit to bind the Flatterer (Devil), but one 
difficulty is that he has already made a pact with the Vu of 
the World, namely that he should be sovereign of the life in 
the flesh. It lies with Jehovah to decide a thing; the 


1 Sau: that is the title of the highest chief and of his office. 
2 Mana, 


8 Vakasausauya : it applies to a chief who orders people about without 


respect for their comfort. I do not know what supposed incident he here 
alludes to. 
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objection is that the will of the God of Spirit might fall into 
entempt if his decision were reversed in order after all to 
gttle a matter which concerns the body; and since he has 
confined himself to matters of the spirit, it is hard for his will 
to extend as far as the body, since there exists a sovereign of 
the flesh whom he has already appointed.’ 

The proof of it is that he was enabled thereby to give a 
human body to its contents in order that he*® might die, that 
thereby the souls of all men should be justified® to the Spirit 
God (Jehovah) at the time when the life of the flesh ceases. 
I suppose, sir, this is plain. 

Let me proceed. 

The Devil or Enemy of Religion. 

How many great devils are there? I think only two. 
One began even with Adam’s disobedience ; the second those 
who had lately been expelled from Heaven. It is these then 
in truth that are the enemies of Religion; distinct from the 
God who is leader of men, he has dignity and might ;* he is 
agod whose word has virtue® and is fulfilled in the life 
according to the flesh. We hear our fathers say that his 
words were fulfilled and came true in the days when he was 
worshipped. But when the missionaries came who brought 
Christianity, they proceeded to call everything devil work,° 
and thence the names of “devil” and of “Vu God” have in 
away been bound together, to wit the god of us Fijians. 
Jehovah has given us this group of islands as our possession, 
and the several branches of the race, or groups of families, are 
severally gathered together under their several Vu Gods, the 
leaders of the various families in things of the flesh. As for 


1 It is here that the civil service betrays itself as the original. 

* Te, man. 8 Ndondonu : straight back. 

* Sa turanga ka nggangga. 5 Mana. 

6 How the early missionaries translated kalou god instead of ghost, and 
branded spirits and ghosts as devils (tevoro), and some evil consequences 
thereof, are set forth in a paper “On the Meaning of the Word kalou, and the 
Origin of Fijian Temples,” to be published shortly in the Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. 
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the Christian Religion, it has come to Fiji, that is the Worship 
addressed to the great leader of spirits, God of Spirits, 
Jehovah, that we may pray to him to keep our souls when 
the life in the flesh is at an end. 

It seems to me as though the introducers of Christianity 
were slightly wrong in so far as they have turned into deyils 
the Vu Gods of the various parts of Fiji; and since the Vy 
Gods have suddenly been abandoned in Fiji, it is as though we 
changed the decision of the Great God, Jehovah, since that 
very Vu God is a great leader of the Fijians. That is why it 
seems to me a possible cause of the Decline of Population lies 
in the rule of the Church henceforth to treat altogether as 
devil work the ghosts,’ and the manner of worshipping the Vu 
Gods of the Fijians, who are their leaders in the life in the 
flesh, whom the Great God gave, and chose, and sent hither to 
be man’s leader. But now that the Vu Gods whom Jehovah 
gave us have been to a certain extent rudely set aside,” and we 
go to pray directly to the God of Spirit for things concerning 
the flesh (life in the flesh), it appears as if the leader of men 
resents it and he sets himself to crush our little children and 
women with child. Consider this: 

If you have a daughter, and she loves a youth and is loved 
of him, and you dislike this match, but in the end they none 
the less follow their mutual love and elope forthwith and go 
to be married, how is it generally with the first and the second 
child of such a union, does it live or does it die? The children 
of Fijians so married are as a rule already smitten * from their 


1 Tevoro ndina. Tevoro, the Tahitian form of our word “devil,” was 
intended by the early missionaries to mean devil, but it has come to be 
commonly used of ghosts; in fact, tevoro ndina (true devils) means ghosts 
proper, souls of the dead. I take this to be its present meaning, as “true 
devils” would hardly make sense. 

2 It is hard to render mbiu koto, lit. set aside lying. Koto softens or 
depreciates a word, making it “low lying”: vinaka is “good” ; vinaka koto is 
“more or less good.” In this case my linguistic authority explained that it 
was used “ in order that the gods might appear respected, that they might not 
appear despised.” It makes the setting aside less downright. 

8 Mbuta: lit. cooked. 
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mother’s womb. Wherefore? Does the woman's father make 
witchcraft? No. Why then does the child die thus ? 

Simply that your Vu sees your anger and carries out his 
qushing even in its mother’s womb ; that is the only reason of 
the child’s death.! Or what do you think in the matter? Is 
it by the power of the devil that such wonders are wrought ?* 
No, that is only the power that originates from the God of 
Spirit, who has granted to the Prince of men, Vu God, that 
his will and his power should come to pass in the earthly life. 
The word of the Spirit God in the Bible says: “ Whosoever 
rejecteth the Lord, rejecteth the elect of God.” From this 
passage I conclude that Fiji erred when he who is our Vu God 
was set aside,’ to whom Jehovah granted to be our head ; now 
inso far as the worship of the Vu (Gods of the Flesh) is set 
aside, the will of Jehovah is opposed. 

The Creation of the World. 

This matter Jehovah has decided once for all, and he has 
not given the same things to the various countries to be their 
fabrics, or their food, and the same skin has not been given to 
all men; the skin is different, the customs are different, the 
fabrics are different which are found in every country. Is it 
90, sir, ornot? Yes, it is so (it is most true). 

Since it is evident that the portions which Jehovah, the 
Spirit God, has severally assigned to the various parts of the 
world are different, it is right then that the various races of 
mankind severally follow the several customs assigned to them 
by Jehovah. If a man or country sets aside the custom born 
with him from his mother’s womb to be his custom inasmuch 
asit is the custom given him by Jehovah, that man appears 
absurd and stupid in our sight. Why? For what reason but 
that he has set aside the custom born with him in order to 

' Fijian religion is therefore not amoral, but on the contrary is closely 
interwoven with the moral code. Native religions should be removed with far 
more caution and science than has hitherto been usual. 2 Mana. 

8 Ko koya shows that it is singular. The author is vague on the point of 


numbers ; sometimes as if there were only one kalou vu, sometimes as if there 
were many. 
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get himself foreign ways, ways which the Great God did pot § «Other 
give him to be his custom. chief.” * 
Well, how is Fiji? Do we abide by our customs which path, t 


Jehovah gave us? Do we still follow our Vu Gods whom country 
Jehovah gave to be our leaders or not? No, we have come to § (2) bec 
follow imported maxims, maxims let fall by the various § isthe t 
destitute lands that keep entering into Fiji, to wit those lands forth ir 
that surely have no Vu Gods, or have plants to their Vu Gods, § tion ar 
and are not like Fiji, a land beloved of Jehovah, who gave alone d 
them their land and its Vu Gods to return oracles and tell his not gre 
vessel’ what must be done to burn down a village, or what § tothe 
must be done to save the country. Now, the words of power! § Churel 
or the words of truth of the Vu God are due to Jehovah you ki 
having given him the sovereignty of the body ; I think it were explor 


hard for the Vu God’s words to have power, if Jehovah had A 
not previously approved of him as Vu God of the Fijians. «The 
It is not clear to me, sir, whether there are at all Vu Gods pass.” 
in all countries or not? If any has not, then it is a weak does r 
and destitute land, and not like Fiji; from this fact it is CI 
plain that Fiji is indeed a land in favour at the Great House; scores 
a leader has forthwith been sent us to return oracles through often 
his vessel, and to set forth what must be done, and what must here 
not be done, that the country may prosper. habit 
But now that Fiji has by the introducers of Christianity that 
been placed on the same level as various foreign lands,’ that V 
our Vu Gods have come to be lightly set aside as a thing of hears 
nought, or have received the name of devil, that is the only I 
cause that has brought about the increase of disease. If you this | 
look at the quarterly report, you will see that there are few 1 
deaths of old and middle-aged men, and that there are many justic 
and numerous deaths from children up to young men, that is _ 
even we who have just deserted quite the way of our people heatl 
and are led astray by the words of foreigners to this effect: . is 
that 
1 J.e. the priest who is the vessel (wangga) of the spirit. 2 Mana. is su 
3 The sequel shows that we are included in these foreign lands, though the Hen 
home reader might find it hard to believe that savages pity us and despise us. its fi 
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«(Other times have come, chiefs are no use; money alone is 
chief.”! Because this our generation is straying from our right 
path, therefore the deaths that come from the sins of the 
country become many, (1) because the Vu Gods are set aside, 
(2) because the temporal chiefs are set aside or despised, that 
isthe transmitters of power from the Vu God who shows it 
forth in the light of the flesh, because, I say, we of this genera- 
tion are thus gone wrong in these two points; for that reason 
alone do men flow like water to the grave with hairs that are 
notgrey. Alas! Fiji! Alas! Fiji is gone astray, and the road 
to the salvation of its people is obstructed by the laws of the 
Church and the State.” Alas! you, our countrymen, if perchance 
you know, or have found the path which my thoughts have 
explored and join exertions to attain it, then will Fiji increase. 

A word of the Spirit God in his Holy Bible runs thus: 
“The earnest prayer of the faithful bringeth things to 
pass.” Howisit? Is it true? Yes, it is true. Why then 
does not Fiji increase ? 

Christianity has now been many years in Fiji, and many 
scores of Fijians have passed away in their faith, and they have 
often made this petition in our prayer meetings: “Lord, 
here is Fiji lying before the glory of Thy face; we the in- 
habitants (the natives) are declining; oh! cause us to increase 
that we may become many.” 

Well, how is it? Does God hear that prayer? Yes, he 
hears it. Why then does he not bring it to pass ? 

I think it is hard for the Spirit God (Jehovah) to fulfil 
this prayer because it belongs to another class. He is God of 

‘ Is the native so very stupid when he is slow to accept our ways? In 
justice to ourselves, he sees most of our faults and few of our virtues; but is the 
reproach he here casts at us altogether unfounded ? 

2 Christianity is not obligatory, but natives have an idea it is, because 
heathen revivals, being connected with nationalism, have had to be put down. 
It is a question, however, whether this connection is not itself due to an idea 
that heathendom is illegal. There seems to be a belief that the white man 
is suppressing heathendom because he knows it would be the salvation of Fiji. 


Hence suppression keeps it alive, while publicity might discredit it by proving 
its failure to arrest the decline, and would give confidence in the Government. 
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Spirit; the petition is to increase the life of the flesh, }; 
is impossible that Jehovah should handle the body directly 
since he abides as God of Spirit, and impossible that his wil] 
should apply immediately to the body, since there already is 
a kind’ of sovereign of the flesh, to wit the Vu God, Vu of 
men. If only the Vu God who has been granted to us! 
Fijians had been placed at our head and we then paid homage 
to the God of Spirit together, we men who live in the flesh 
and the might of the God of men who live in the flesh, then 
would the answer to our prayer on behalf of earthly life in the 
flesh come from the Great House from the God of Spirit in 
Heaven in less than the twinkling of an eye. 

(I am Jehovah, I am a God of Spirit.) The proof of my 
supposition stands thus : 

I observe that there appear to be two kinds of answers to 
prayers coming from Heaven to us men who abide in the life 
of the flesh. I think and believe that there are really two 
kinds of answers to prayers. 

I have already said above that Jehovah hears all prayers. 
As for the answer in matters pertaining to the spirit, most 
rapid is the answer to matters pertaining to the spirit, the 
proof thereof goes on every Sunday, the conversions of the 
people when the Holy Ghost of the Spirit God is hot in their 
souls. But petitions addressed to the Spirit God concerning 
the flesh, that we may increase to be many, are delayed and 
not fulfilled. What is the reason? Because it is not possible 
for Jehovah to go past him who is already appointed leader of 
the life in the flesh, and that is precisely why it is hard for 
him to assist in the increase of the life of the flesh since he is 
Spirit God, and moreover his decision as Spirit God has passed, 
inasmuch as there is a sovereign of men already appointed by 
him, to wit the Vu of the Fijians or Vu God:® if the Vu 


1 Sa ndua toka : toka is a softening word like koto. 
2 Soli toka : my informant explains that toka shows that it is given as a 
present (4a ni iloloma), not once for all. 
8 J.e. He has exercised His will once for all in appointing His deputy. 
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God had been worshipped first, and then we went together to 

Jehovah (Spirit God), the answer to our prayer would come 
fom Heaven in less than. . .” 

Is this plain, sir? Consider this also: Jehovah, he is 
Spirit God and remains hidden and does not deliver oracles 
fo us: that is why men are emboldened to do evil. But if 
ye worshipped him first whom he has sent hither as leader of 
men, to wit the Vu God, who returns oracles through his 
vessel, then would our present evildoers and thieves be con- 
tinually revealed to us, and our evil deeds be a disgrace and 
sfearful thing in the sight of us men in the earthly life, and 
the wages thereof would be revealed to us, which would come 
topass even in the earthly life. I believe that this is verily 
the purpose of the Spirit God, being twofold: to have a 
deputy in things to be done in the bodily life to be his 
interpreter to us earthly men, to wit the existing Vu God, 
who will tell us what must be done for the land to prosper, 
and what not. As for his deputy in matters pertaining to 
the soul of man, the Holy Ghost is established,’ the same 
gives instruction in matters pertaining to the soul. In the 
boldness with which men handle evil because they think that 
the Spirit God does not give oracles, lies one part of the 
decline. But if the Vu God, who reveals in oracles the wages 
of evil works, were worshipped first, our hands would fear to 
lay hold of evil. Or what, sir, do you think ? 

Consider this : 

There stood Mbau, and there stood Namata or Nakelo, 
and in both those villages there was a born chief who was 
known® at the Great House to Ratu Dhakombau. Well, 
what about the inhabitants of both these villages, Namata 
and Nakelo: could they disregard their true Chiefs who are 

1 My text has rui, which no one can explain. 

* Volk: “It is not weak, it goes about.” Toka voli is applied to coconuts : 
“if one is planted in the place of another and flourishes like its predecessor, 
it is said: sa toka voli.” 


8 Kilai tiko: related? To know each other and to be related are one and 
the same to Fijians, 
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well known personally to Ratu Dhakombau" and go direg 
to the Great House?” Would those Namata or Nakelo men 
be acceptable, if they set aside their chiefs? Do you imagine’ 
that Ratu Dhakombau would attend to them in a joyful 
spirit, if he, who was their sovereign, was absent? No, 
Why? For what reason but that their official visit from 
their town to Mbau was incorrect ? 

Is this true, reverend sirs? Yes, it is most true. Well, 
if it is so, how can Jehovah (Spirit God) hear, or how fulfi 
the prayer on behalf of Fiji that it may increase, if we set him 
aside, who is our sovereign in the life of the flesh and whom 
God created with the World, to wit the Vu God? He wil 
indeed hear the prayer, but it is hard for him to accomplish 
what is necessary that the life in the flesh may increase and 
become plentiful so long as the gods of the flesh, Lords of 
men, to wit the existing Vu Gods of Fiji, are set aside, and 
petitions are addressed direct to the God of Spirit that the 
life in the flesh may increase and be plentiful. Impossible, 
From this fact, which demonstrates the various points I have 
set forth above, I know by this my reasoning that if Fiji 
returned to its proper constitutions according to the customs 
with which we were endowed, then would Fiji be justified, 
and it would be impossible that it should decline or infant 
deaths be many. But if the various countries of the world 
do not follow this path and yet are justified, no wonder since 
they have no Vu Gods. But for Fiji, it is a small land which 
Jehovah loves exceedingly ; the proof of this is that when our 
respective districts in Fiji were created, they were created 
each with its own Vu. And if the Vu were placed at our 
head and we then went up together to our goal, to the Great 
God, to wit the Spirit God (Jehovah), there would be no still 
births and Fiji would then be indeed a people increasing 


1 Kilat tu vei R, Dh.: “whatever the place he may be in.” E. hilai tw 
mai vei R. Dh, : he remains in one place, and R. Dh. knows where he is, The 
second is clearer: R. Dh. knows he is a chief and knows his rank. 

2 Namata and Nakelo were vassal to Mbau. 

8 Mbeka. 
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npidly, since our conforming to our native customs would 
wmbine with progress in cleanly living at the present time.’ 
Yow, in the past, when the ancients only worshipped Vu 
Gods and there was no commandment about cleanly living, 
yet they kept increasing. Then if the Vu Gods were wor- 
hipped in Fiji (the deputy of the Spirit God in matters 
pertaining to the life in the flesh), and this were also combined 
rith the precept of cleanly living, I think the villages would 
then be full of men. Or what, sir, is your conclusion ? 

I have mentioned in the above discussion that some parts 
ofthe World are weak countries; the reason is that perhaps 
they have not a single Vu God; blessed and strong is a land 
when thege is a deputy of the Spirit God who gave him to be 
tis deputy, to speak oracles through his medium. (How was it, 
it, of old? Did they prophesy, and tell the things to do ?) 

If this is right, then it is plain how far removed we are 
from certain big countries. How wretched they are and weak, 
whose medicines are constantly being imported and brought 
here in bottles! Not so Fiji. Ifa disease begins to pain, you 
simply go and pull up a kava plant for some medium of the 
Vu God; then he arises and prophesies and says: “So and so, 
goout, stretch out thy hand to the right ; the first leaf thou 
touchest, go and strain it: the patient will thereby recover.” 
When this is carried out, it is wont to be most effective.’ 
And what makes it effective? The power of the devil? No, 
that it is merely the power of the Spirit God who conferred 
itupon him; had not such been the intention of Jehovah, it 
were impossible for that medicine to be effective, or his words 
would have no power. 


1 The endeavours of the Government to introduce more sanitary conditions 
of life have borne good fruit. Cleanly living seems to be the aspect of 
tivilisation which the naturally clean Fijian appreciates most. 

? Whites pity Fijians, but they find reasons to pity us. That is what 
white men generally fail to realise ; they put down to laziness or stupidity 
their reluctance to assimilate our civilisation, whereas it arises from a different 
point of view ; and that point of view is not always wrong or devoid of common 
sense, Is Fijian medicine more absurd than our patent medicines, or as 
expensive ? 8 Mana. 


Vor. XI.—No. 1. 7 
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Or what is your opinion, reverend sirs, of this my argu. 
ment? I do believe if the Vu Gods are properly worshipped, 
they will be able to go on prophesying to us what must bp 
done to save the country, or what must be done to make 
Fijians wealthy, thus: “ Do this, you will attain your end if jt 
is done thus; you will go about the world and do it by powe 
to achieve money.” (Even as is commonly done in circuses,)! 
Or thus: “ You go and wait for me at such and such a place, 
I will convey thither a ship for you to tour to America,” 4 
mere shoot of a banana tree may become our vessel to America 
if he so pleases. 

I think, sir, my demonstration will suffice concerning our 
fathers who introduced Christianity ; and they must not be 
angry with me on that account, or imagine that I am one 
ignorant of the Spirit God (Jehovah). 

If any one of them is of this mind, he must be wrong ; as 
for me, I simply do my duty in saying what appears in my 
mind when I think of my country and my friends who are its 
inhabitants ; for since it wants only a few years to the extine. 
tion of the people, it is right that I reveal what has appeared 
in my soul, for it may be God’s will to reveal in my soul this 
matter. Now it is not expedient for me to suppress what has 
been revealed to me, and if I do not declare what has appeared 
from forth my soul, I have sinned thereby in the eyes of the 
Spirit God: I shall be questioned regarding it on the day of 
judgment of souls: nor is it fitting that one of the missionaries 
should be angry with me by reason of my words; it is right 
that they should consider everything that I have here said, and 
judge accordingly. It is no use being ashamed to change the 
rules of the Church, if the country and its inhabitants will 
thereby be saved. 








1 Fijians believe there is spiritualism (/uve ni wai) in circuses; it is no use 
denying it, they won’t believe you. They seem to suspect the white man 
forbids /uve ni wai so as to reserve the monopoly to himself. 
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THE PESSIMISM OF BERGSON. 
J. W. SCOTT, M.A. 


Bercson’s system of thought is subtle in its details; but the 
sim and essence of his metaphysical gospel is capable of very 
imple statement. The cause of our helplessness to solve the 
problems of the universe lies, he believes, in our manner of 
approaching them. In metaphysical speculation we have 
been too much the unconscious victims of self-sophistication. 
We need to penetrate the thick veil of habit and prejudice and 
atifice through which we usually see the world. We need to 
recover the power to see things directly. Could we do this, 
we should find half our problems disappear; for the world is 
rally simpler than we have made it to look. To restore to 
us our direct vision of reality by removing the accumulated 
deposit of habit from our view, is what Bergson takes to be 
the task of the metaphysician; an enterprise in which he 
himself but leads the way, and which can be completed only 
by generations of thinkers. He takes up one or two of the 
most baffling aspects of the universe and tries to reveal them 
as they would appear to a wholly unsophisticated vision. 
The process of detecting the obstructions and cutting them 
away may often lead his thought into windings which are 
subtle and difficult to follow, but the general end is clear. 
It is to remove the problematic character from reality by 
gaining an “intuitive” view of it. This is what has been 
called Bergson’s “intuitive method.” 


The first world-problem with which Bergson sought to 
99 
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deal was Free Will. One may say, putting it roughly, that 
the obstacle which he sought to remove, there, was space, 
Criticism of the idea of space is one of Bergson’s most 
significant undertakings. To follow into all its ramifications 
the damage done to our view of the world by the trespassing 
of this idea where it has no right to be, is one of the main 
objects of his. philosophy. And this is the aspect of his 
teaching whose implications we wish to bring to light. We 
hold that to thrust “space” out of the question, where the 
ultimate nature of things is under discussion, is to involve 
oneself in a pessimistic view of the world. 

First of all, what is the “space” referred to? and how do 
two such disconnected things as space and the freedom of the 
human will get close enough together to generate confusion 
between them? We do not need to attempt to settle what 
space is, ie. the actual space which stretches out before us 
as we look, and in which we see objects side by side. We 
are concerned here only with Bergson’s idea of it; and he 
understands it in a very wide and interesting sense. For him, 
to be side by side is to be in space. Wherever things appear 
side by side, there space appears. And his great thesis is 
that we often see things thus when they are not really so, 
In particular, we sometimes see our own experiences side by 
side when we are meditating on our past life. As we reflect, 
we see which experience came first, which second, which 
third. When we remember a number of them all at once, 
we see them, so to speak, in arow. In other words, although 
we know that they are in the inner world and in time, we 
see them as though they were in the external world and in 


1 We do not believe that this criticism, if true, will be found pointless. 
Bergson is, indeed, too perfect a thinker ever to profess to hold a brief for 
optimism, or even give a reader any excuse for saying that he makes such a 
profession. But it is hard to believe that there are not convinced optimists 
amongst his disciples, and it is certain that there are many seekers for religious 
peace amongst his vast audience. To all of these, if it be a fact that his 
philosophy falls short of true optimism, the fact is of importance. Nothing is 
here said, however, to imply that this fact is the only important one for them 
in Bergson’s philosophy, or even that it is the most important. 
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This is the error. All our usual dealings are with 
ihe external world, our habits of noticing and judging are 
med there, we carry these habits with us when we turn to 
he inner life and so, there, miss-see what we see. If we 
wt to know what our inner life is—and freedom is a 
character of that life—we must get back to it. We must 
rally turn within. And if we are to do that, we must leave 
gace outside. 

The contention that we habitually see our inner life in 
gace and that it is not really so, forms the thesis of Bergson’s 
frst great work, Les données immédiates de la conscience. 
We must endeavour to grasp the real meaning of this con- 

tention, and see its consequences. 

If we take “Man” to mean consciousness, and conscious- 
uss to mean consciousness of a series of events which follow 
me another, we can raise the question of the origin of man 
in the following form: is it possible for any mere series of 
events to generate a consciousness of themselves? This is 
the question which Thomas Hill Green raised and answered 
inthe negative. Because, he held, between a mere series and 
the consciousness of it there is an irreducible difference in 
kind. To be conscious of a series of events implies that they 
ae all present to a mind at once; that is, they are made 
wmething more than a series by coming into consciousness. 
Ifthey remained a mere succession there could be no con- 
siousness. Each one would disappear as it passed. To be 
conscious of them, each must somehow be preserved to take 
its place along with the others and be related to them. If I 
hear the strokes of a bell and am able to say there were five, 
then plainly my consciousness has in some way stretched itself 
over the series, grasped them together and so counted them. 
This led Green to ascribe to consciousness a character other than 
that of being a simple succession in time, to call it “ eternal ” 
and to regard a history of it as a contradiction in terms. 

Now, there enters into consciousness, as thus represented, 
the very thing which Bergson calls “space.” He has laid 
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hold, quite independently, of the very feature of consciousness 
which, for Green, was its distinctive character, viz. its power of 
holding its past experiences side by side. Only, for Bergson, 
this is a defect. It is a falsification of the true nature of our 
inner life, induced through our habit of dealing so much with 
outward things. In a brilliant analysis of different kinds of 
inner experience he shows how our direct consciousness of them 
becomes qualified by spatial ideas derived from what we know 
of their outward causes. From this invasion of the external 
arises the alleged “intensity” of inner states, which psycho. 
physics regards as a measurable quantity. I know, for instance, 
that one weight is heavier than another. Straightway the 
sense of effort in lifting the one appears to me so many times 
more intense than that involved in lifting the other. But 
really there is no quantity involved in the inner state. In 
putting forth what I call “more” effort, I have no direct 
sense of increased quantity. All that is really perceived (and 
it is the same with every inner state) is a qualitative difference, 
One kind of sensation is associated with the heavy weight, and 
another kind with the light one. There are, indeed, cases 
where a mental state is spoken of in quantitative terms, and 
where no measurable external cause seems present to bear the 
blame of the deception. For instance, emotions like hope or 
joy or sorrow are spoken of as greater or less. The question 
how quantitative ideas come to trespass here leads us deeper. 
There is quantity, but it is of something else than the emotion. 
We find that the sorrow called greater, or the joy called deeper, 
or the desire called more intense, acquire these titles because 
they seem to spread over a greater area of our personality. 
They engross us more. The process whereby an obscure desire 
becomes a deep passion is simply the series of steps by which, 
from being isolated and comparatively foreign to the inner 
life, it gradually permeates the whole of the elements of the 
personality, “tinging them with its own colour” until the 
individual’s whole outlook seems to have changed radically. 
The feeling of hope, the esthetic feelings, and all the others, 
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wn be seen to be the same. “What makes hope such an 
intense pleasure is the fact that the future... appears tous... 
mder a multitude of forms, all equally attractive and equally 
possible.” Again, the degree of depth of the feeling of Beauty 
wresponds “to the larger or smaller number of elementary 
psychic phenomena which we dimly discern in the fundamental 
emotion.” In all these “deep-seated” mental states, the so- 
alled growing intensity is at root no quantity, but “a quali- 
tive progress and an increasing complexity indistinctly 
perceived. ” The same is the case with pleasure and pain. 
And if we go back for a moment to the “superficial” states 
iready considered (e.g. the effort sensations of lifting heavier 
and heavier weights), we shall find that the changes of quality 
which took place in them can ultimately be analysed into the 
ame thing. The sensation of so-called greater intensity is 
rally a sensation spread over wider area—one involving in 
itself a greater number of uniquely-toned qualitative points. 
Now, in all these cases there is quantity. We can count the 
points. We can enumerate the “elementary psychic pheno- 
mena” which make up the fundamental state. There is quantity 
of them. But the quantity is not the emotion. The emotion is 
aqualitative colouring which indicates that quantity. It is not 
itself a thing which can be measured. It has not degrees. 
Tosum up: what is called a growing degree of intensity in any 
psychic state is not a series of changes in the quantity of a 
certain quality. It is a series of changing qualities. 

But to speak of this series of changing qualities as the 
widening of an “area,” as a “progress,” as having “com- 
plexity,” and of its complexity as “increasing,” is to apply 
quantitative terms to it. What, then, distinguishes it from 
quantity? The answer takes us to the roots of the whole 
theory. This qualitative complex is not amenable to number. 
There are two kinds of multiplicity, one of which is strictly 
numerable, the other not. This is a multiplicity of the former 
kind; and it is taken to be one of the latter, while being 
in truth but the sign thereof. Number implies space. It is 
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strictly applicable only to things which are ranged side by side, 
and about which you can say nothing except that they are side 
by side. Call the roll of a battalion, and every man you name 
intelligently has his individuality for you, his own disting 
character and interests and history. Count the men, and have 
no interest except in enumerating them: you by implication 
reduce each to a mere moment in space. So far as he js 
merely counted, he has no character but this: that he is side 
by side with the rest. It follows that there are some things 
which cannot, by their very nature, be represented by a number, 
There are, in fact, two kinds of multiplicity. The members of 
the one can be counted, because they are in juxtaposition, 
The members of the other cannot be counted, because they 
penetrate each other’s individuality. The units which make 
up the number 100 are each simply one. Each stands beside 
the others and none disturbs its neighbour. But in any 
hundred men, one may always stand for more than one and 
another for less. Their qualities overflow and they influence 
one another's being. Now, the multiplicity which makes up 
our inner states is of this interpenetrating kind. It is nota 
multiplicity of juxtaposition. It is a multiplicity of fusion, 
This makes it strictly non-quantitative. You may add a new 
member to such a qualitative whole. You may, e¢.g., insert 
a strange note at the end of a symphony or a groan at the 
end of a speech. But you are not thereby making the whole 
one member bigger. These quantitative terms are simply not 
applicable, if you mean to describe the change. ‘They would be 
applicable only if the addition left the rest unaltered like the 
addition of an extra bead to a string. Where the new arrival 
profoundly alters the character of the whole, what has happened 
is not simply that a quantity has become greater. A new 
qualitative character has been substituted for the old. If we 
persist in talking of the qualitative change in terms of mere 
quantity, we are not rendering the change as it really is. We 
are translating it into a symbolical language. 

We are now in a position to remove the obstacle which 
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obscures the free-will problem. All quantities or magni- 
tudes are at bottom quantities or magnitudes of space. But 
our inner life is not quantitative. It does not exist in space. 
Itsimply endures through time. It is qualitative. To under- 
dand it, therefore, we must keep “space” out of it. Now, 
when people ask whether the inward acts and decisions of our 
will are free, they introduce space. They are, in fact, raising 
aquestion suggested to them by a quantitative or spatialised 
version of the inner life. Led away by their familiarity with 
physical things, they see their own inner life as made up of 
dements existing side by side. Let us try to see how such 
questions arise. It will make clearer the difference between 
the “multiplicity of fusion” which mind is, and the “ multi- 
plicity of juxtaposition ” which it is not. 

To adapt one of Bergson’s own illustrations: Suppose a 
person following up a path to a spot where it divides, the one 
road going to the left towards «, the other to the right towards 
y. Suppose he has decided to take to the left. Looking back, 
is it true to say that in the circumstances he could have decided 
togo to the right? ‘his is the question of free will as it has 
usually presented itself to common sense and philosophic 
thought. Now, this question implies that it is possible to 
think of the thing being repeated. When we ask the ques- 
tion, we mean, could the thing turn out differently 2f it were 
done again? Now, the idea of repetition contains the notion 
of space. Wherever a thing verily repeats itself, there you are 
able to say that “there has been no change.” And only in 
space is there, strictly speaking, no change. Space is the 
static element in the universe. 

The meaning is certainly subtle, but it is important, and, 
at bottom, quite clear. ‘The doctrine is that the notions of 
repetition and of space are mutually involved. Think of the 
physical world as a concourse of atoms, and the effect of the 
passage of time upon it. The atom is solid, stable. It lasts 
on unchanged for ever. Time, as Bergson says, “does not 
bite into it.” Dealing with what we call changing physical 
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objects—weathering hills or ageing suns—we are compelled tp 
say, in the last resort, that time does not “bite into” them 
either. True, they crumble and disperse. But every particle 
takes its course according to unalterable mechanical lay, 
Sufficient knowledge of its initial position and nature could 
have predicted its whole subsequent course. The atom not 
only always is the same thing. It always does the same thing, 
All that is, then, in the physical universe is the reign of 
mechanical law; and that always is. All that the physical 
universe can ever come to be, it really is already. It is all 
there, given, ready-made. The passing of time appears to 
change it. But there is no real change. And on this view 
the “break-up of the atom,” could it be proved, would no 
more be a real change than the break-up of an ice-floe, unless 
the law of its proceeding were wholly different from that 
which reigns throughout the rest of the physical sphere. 
Now, it is only expressing this changelessness another way, 
when you say of all physical movements whatever, that you 
can imagine them turned back. You can think of them “as 
they were.” Restore the atoms of the physical system to the 
places in which they were at a given time in the ‘past, and, 
so far as physical things are concerned, all will be again exactly 
as though no change had been. In the physical sphere there 
never has been any permanent, fundamental, irreversible altera- 
tion. Irreversibility is not a characteristic of matter. Of no 
past state can you say that by its very nature it is past for 
ever. It could always, at least conceivably, be again. 
Whence has the material world this reversible character? 
It has it in virtue of its spatiality. It is because the atoms 
are side by side that they can be placed side by side again. 
Take away this character and all becomes different. Let the 
atom be no more by itself, let its character be derived from the 
various contexts in which it has been placed, let it, in a word, 
have a memory, and it will never be able to be restored where 
it was, as it was. It will bear the marks of where it has been. 
Its reversibility, then, is due to its spatial character. And 
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yhen you speak of the mind as returning to “do a thing over 
again,” you are giving it a spatial character too. You are 
expecting its thoughts, images, wishes, volitions to occur again, 
ss though they were isolated elements which could come in 
ay order without being affected thereby. But they are not 
isolated. ‘They do not exist side by side. ‘To use Bergson’s 
phrase, they interpenetrate. They give each other the char- 
acter they bear, and, in consequence, are different things in 
different contexts. To develop another illustration of Berg- 
son’s: suppose 1 make a movement—rise from my seat, say, to 
open the window. Let me again make the movement—rise from 
my seat, this time to get a book. We might, with the associa- 
tionist psychology, treat the conscious act as a sort of psychical 
atom, and say that here we have the same act associated first 
with one end and then with another. But that is a mistake. 
The conscious movement is not in each case the same. In 
each case the end in view infuses itself into it and colours 
it, as can easily be demonstrated. Let me forget, once on my 
feet, what I rose for. I stand, hesitating, in a bodily and 
mental attitude in which the end is prefigured; I only need to 
keep this attitude for a little, sink myself into it, so to speak, 
and I will recover the idea of opening the window. Let me 
have risen in the attitude to do the other thing, and again I 
only need to sink into it, to regain the other idea. Thus the 
conscious movement is different with every different end with 
which it is associated. Now, this is the case with all the 
mental life. Its parts are not side by side. ‘They interpene- 
trate in exactly the way spatial substances do not and cannot 
do. The one, in a sense, can become the other, and any one 
may become the whole. This means that mind cannot be 
turned back to do a thing over again. The body may be taken 
back to the parting of the ways. It may go back further, to 
the beginning of the journey. It is even conceivable that all 
the atoms of the universe should resume the positions they 
occupied at that point of time. But that body was the vehicle 
ofa mind. And mind has a memory. Which circumstance 
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forbids repetition. The mind will act now having a certain 
past behind it, whereas formerly it acted having a different 
past behind it. In each case the past inevitably fuses into the 
present and characterises it. The mind is therefore a different 
thing now from what it was before. To expect it to be still the 
same is to expect it to cease to be mind. To ask, therefore, 
what mind would do, placed in the same condition a second 
time, is like asking the properties of a circular square. No 
answer is conceivable. You cannot say that it “could have 
done something else,” nor can you say that it “could not have 
done something else.” The “could have” has simply no 
application to the matter. 


We believe that the foregoing exposition sketches not 
unfairly the main line of thought whereby Bergson makes 
out the thesis that the idea of space is the source of the 
confusion in the question of free will. Led away in ou 
psychological studies by our practical needs, we arbitrarily 
break up the mind into disconnected parts by means of dis- 
tinctions which are spatial; and so we become confronted 
with an unanswerable question which need never have arisen 
had we avoided psychologising in this artificial way. Bergson 
has thus carried out the promise of the closing words of his 
first chapter in Time and Free Will,’ where he said that, 
“instead of seeking to solve the question,” he would endeavour 
to “show the mistake of those who ask it.” It remains to 
inquire at what cost he has thus given the problem its final 
quietus. At first sight, to say the least of it, it seems a 
suspicious answer to a question so long and anxiously debated 
to say simply that there is no problem. We thought that 
there was a problem. And, in fact, rather than hear that 
all our strength was wasted upon nothing, that there was 
no answer to the question and no question to answer, some 
of us might have preferred to accept the wrong solution, and 
at least “see of the travail of our souls,” whether “ satisfied” 

1 The English title of Les données immédiates. 
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or not. In a word, when the plain man is told that neither 
statement is true, neither that he “could have helped” his 
last mistake, nor that he “could not have helped” it, we can 
fancy him demanding, “ What, then, zs true? for there is some 
mystery here!” And here we may put our criticism in a 
word. To that, we maintain, Bergson has in the long-run 
only one answer: “ Nothing ; hold your peace.” And if this 
ig $0, it is pessimism. 


To say that, on Bergson’s showing, “nothing” is true 
about the self is not, we believe, to represent the matter 
esentially unjustly. The question is: after you have learnt 
to see the self not through the distorting mists of space, what 
isit that you see? This self, about which we have asked so 
long the pointless question whether it is free or not—what is 
it, after the obstructions which impeded our vision and caused 
the questions to arise are taken away? If we are to take 
Bergson’s philosophy in its true spirit, and words in their plain 
meanings, we must answer that the self is a thing which 
essentially cannot be known. 

What is “knowing”? We do not need, here, to go into 
the whole psychology of cognition. ‘ Knowing” any matter 
is obviously different from guessing it; different from having 
some private opinion about it ; different from any construction 
of pure imagination which we may weave around the matter. 
A full account of “knowing” would have to show how it is 
distinguished from all these. But there is a distinction more 
elementary than any of these, which is all we need to take 
account of now. ‘To know, whatever more it implies, implies 
this at least: that the knower distinguish the thing he knows 
from himself. There can be no knowing without that. The 
plain man begins, as Bergson says, with the external world. 
There he finds himself in the presence of conditions to which 
he must accommodate himself; and it is there that he first finds 
objects to know. From the first, therefore, the most obvious 
characteristic of the object of knowledge is that it and he are 
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different. It is not he; it is something which he has to find 
out how to deal with. Now, in thus beginning with things 
in space, the individual is not simply corrupting his know. 
ing faculty and forfeiting his power to know deeper things, 
Whatever is to be known, whether it belong to the lower or 
the higher reaches of reality, whether it be of the external or 
the inner world, must retain this character of distinction from 
the knowing self. It is ridiculous to say that a person could 
“know” unless there were something distinguishable from 
himself to know. Whether he thinks of the material or the 
spiritual aspect of reality, whether it be nature that he tries 
to know or his own body or the pain in his finger or the 
thoughts of his own mind, the object must appear as somewhat 
over against him. To know it, apart from this distinction, 
would be to know it without its being anything. Whatever 
more it is, it must be something distinguishable from himself. 
This is the most elementary possible condition of knowledge. 
Apart from it, “ knowing” is a meaningless word. 

Why do we insist on this primary condition of knowledge? 
Because Bergson teaches that, when dealing with a self, you 
can really “know” it only when this distinction has dis- 
appeared. One of the main characteristics of that “ qualitative 
multiplicity ” or “ multiplicity of fusion” which is the nature 
of the spiritual for Bergson, is just that it is incapable of being 
really grasped until the distinction between yourself and it 
has gone. 

It is one way of expressing the main business of Time 
and Free Will to say that it seeks to exhibit the inherent 
absurdity of all those deterministic speculations which profess 
to predict a person’s future actions, given a sufficient know- 
ledge of his present and past. We shall look at this argument, 
because in the course of it Bergson has occasion to detail to 
us the manner in which alone the self can be really known.’ 
The refutation of determinism turns on the absurdity of the 
conditions which that doctrine supposes. When we say that 


1 Time and Free Will, chapter iii., especially pp. 183-198. 
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ifwe knew the character and circumstances without knowing 
the act we could infer the act from them, our “if” denotes an 
absurdity. When the self has come to the scratch, as it were, 
md chosen a in preference to y, we must admit on looking 
hack that, for us to have “known” the self choosing, we 
should have had to know the choice it was going to make too. 
We should have had to know it in the way in which a 
jovelist, for instance, knows the character of his hero when 
creating a story. Were the novelist in the position of the 
rader, did he not always know the issue of a situation 
beforehand, he would not fully know his hero. But Bergson 
proceeds to point out that this knowledge from above, so to 
all it, is not the only kind of knowledge we may have of 
another’s soul, nor is it the truest. At best, what we get in 
this way is but a symbolical, external represéhtation of states 
which are inward, a translation of them into terms of space 


and quantity. There is a more excellent way. “When 


I myself pass through a certain psychic state, I know 
exactly the intensity of this state and its importance in 
relation to the others, not by measurement or comparison, 
but because the intensity of, e.g., a deep-seated feeling zs 
nothing else than the feeling itself. On the other hand, if I 
try to give yow an account of this psychic state, I shall be 
unable to make you realise its intensity except by some 
definite sign of a mathematical kind: I shall have to measure 
its importance, compare it with what goes before and what 
follows—in short, determine the part which it plays in the 
final act. And I shall say that it is more or less intense, 
more or less important, according as the final act is 
explained by it or apart from it. “On the other hand, for 
my own consciousness, which perceived this inner state, there 
was no need of a comparison of this kind. The intensity 
was given to it as an inexpressible quality of the state 
itself. In other words, the intensity of a psychic state is 
not given to consciousness as a special sign accompanying this 
state and denoting its power, like an exponent in algebra; we 
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have shown above that it expresses rather its shade, its chap. 
acteristic colouring, and that, if it is a question of a feeling, for 
example, its intensity consists in being felt. Hence we have 
to distinguish two ways of assimilating the conscious states of 
other people: the one dynamic, which consists in experiencing 
them oneself; the other static, which consists in substituting 
for the consciousness of these states their image, or, rather, their 
intellectual symbol—their idea.” Therefore, if we have two 
people, Paul and Peter, of whom the former is going to pre- 
dict, from his knowledge of the other, what he will do at a 
certain time in the future, there are only two courses open to 
him when he is going to equip himself with the requisite know. 
ledge. ‘ Kither, like a novelist who knows whither he is con- 
ducting his characters, Paul must already know Peter’s final 
act . . . or he must make up his mind to pass through these 
different states [of Peter’s mind, as he draws near the moment 
of action] not in imagination but in reality. . . . We find our- 
selves compelled, therefore, to alter radically the idea which 
we had formed of Paul: he is not, as we had thought at first, 
a spectator whose eyes pierce the future, but an actor who 
plays Peter’s part in advance. And notice that you cannot 
exempt him from any detail of this part. For the most 
commonplace events have their importance in a life story ; and 
even supposing that they have not, you cannot decide that they 
are insignificant except [by viewing them] in relation to the 
final act which, by hypothesis, is not given. Neither have you 
the right to cut short—were it only by a second—the different 
states of consciousness through which Paul is going to pass 
before Peter ; for the effects of the same feeling, for example, 
go on accumulating at every moment of duration, and the sum 
total of these effects could not be realised all at once unless one 
knew the importance of the feeling, taken in its totality, in 
relation to the final act, which is the very thing that is supposed 
to remain unknown. But if Peter and Paul have experienced 
the same feelings in the same order, if their minds have the 
same history, how will you distinguish one from the other! 
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Will it be by the body in which they dwell? They would 
then always differ in some respect. Will it be by the place 
they occupy in time? In that case they would no longer be 
present at the same events; now, by hypothesis they have the 
gme past and the same present, having the same experience. 
You must now make up your mind about it: Peter and Paul are 
me and the same person, whom you call Peter when he acts and 
Paul when you recapitulate his history. The more complete 
you made the sum of conditions which, when known, would 
have enabled you to predict Peter’s future action, the closer 
became your grasp of his existence, and the nearer you came 
to living his life over again.”* The end of it is that, so far as 
regards prediction, this way of knowing the self is as impotent 
asthe other. Paul hasn’t grasped Peter sufficiently fully to be 
able to predict, until he has “‘reached the very moment when, the 
action taking place, there was no longer anything to be foreseen.” 

Now, there can be no mistaking that this is, for Bergson, 
the only kind of knowledge which would give us the self in 
its reality. All other is static, quantitative, symbolical. If 
this is so, all we have to say is that it is a knowledge which 
cannot be. If the self is to be truly known only thus, it sinks 
into utter darkness. We are not here really told anything 
about the self, or taught to know its character in any plain 
sense of knowing. ‘The most we are told is to do an impossible 
thing—to take ourselves out of our own personal centre and 
enter into some other. “Is it another’s mind or spirit you 
would know? ‘Then realise that ‘you’ cannot know it. 
Cease to try; be silent; seek to slip quietly out of your own 
personality altogether; at point after point, fusing with the 
other and ceasing to be yourself at all: until at length, in- 
distinguishable from him in every thought and mood and 
feature, you are just he.” An impossible command ; for it was 
you who were to make yourself he; and by the time you 
do it, nay, in exact proportion as you succeed in doing it, 
“you” areno more. ‘This is no revelation of the self. It is 


1 Time and Free Will, pp. 183-198, I have italicised some words. 
Vou. XI.—No. 1. . 
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but the news that all is hidden. And it were futile to urge 
that we have only been discussing the self or mind of another 
that your own self is in a different position, and that you - 
know it. You cannot. You can only e it. To try to knoy 
it, is only to begin the old task with the same result. Yo, 
try fusing yourself with yourself, now, instead of with another 
person. In proportion as you succeed, you who wanted to 
know are not there to know; and there survives only the 
being who was to have been known. 

That this is mysticism does not primarily interest us, It 
is pessimism. It is the collapse of the self in order that 
something else may be; and that is the very nerve of 
all pessimism. Why, for instance—to illustrate by a con. 
venient example—should an “intellectualist” view of the 
world be called pessimistic? Why should it be pessimism to 
believe in a universe of “atoms and void” where all is given 
and nothing is new? Not, surely, because the self has been 
*‘given” so much; rather the reverse, that what is given is 
“all,” whereas there should have been more. .In one word, 
here is a world wherein a self cannot fully be. The human 
soul, that little bundle of aspirations and hopes, finds no 
harbour here, no scope. And the world is the more pessimistic 
a place, the more bitterly incompatible with such tendencies 
you see it to be. The soul is capacity for all things, occupa- 
tion, intercourse, rest, hope, love ; and when it ingenuously 
begins to be that resting, working, communing, loving being 
which it thinks it is, and finds itself up against a “huge, dead, 
immeasurable steam engine” of a world, then the pessimistic 
aspect of the situation is its having to shrink and give up 
living. This is always so. ‘The soul must consent to cease 
to be”—whatever pessimistic version of things you take up, 
that is the pessimism of it. Now, on Bergson’s account of the 
matter, the whole higher world is like that. You can only 
know it by slipping out of yourself into it. Literally, the 
soul that would enter there must consent to cease to be. 
It must be prepared to let only that higher world itself be. 
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Which utter self-effacement, if it were even humility, might 
be something ; but it is not. Humility is a dying to live; but 
this is a dying to remain dead. 

« But that which survives, after the self has given itself up, 
is not a dead, static universe in which all is ever the same ; it 
isa universe of eternal change which is perpetually creating 
itself anew.” It makes no difference. Where the only 
progress we can have into the higher things is a progressive 
loss of selfhood, it matters nothing by what or whom our 
personality is being stolen from us. If once the distinction 
has gone which gives the self its being and the object its 
being, each in untarnished integrity, we have pessimism. 
Rither we let the self succumb that the object may be, or else 
we let the object vanish, leaving the self to feed on itself till it 
consumes its whole substance and dies. In either case, we 
have regress instead of progress, we move towards nothingness 
instead of towards completeness; which is the soul of all 
pessimism. 

If we would reach a genuinely optimistic view of the world 
we must part with Bergson at the very first turning. We 
must settle our accounts with that “space” which makes our 
thoughts expressible and translatable into action, in different 
fashion. Instead of trying to outdo or get round or escape 
“externality,” we must accept it, welcome it, and reach the 
higher life, so to speak, by going straight through it and 
carrying it with us. For good or ill, self-externality is part of 
the world with which we are called upon to deal. The uni- 
verse, the ultimately real, has externality in it,—at least thus 
far, that it can turn an aspect of space to us, it can present a 
mechanical-material front, and otherwise conduct itself towards 
us with sufficient aloofness and hostility. We should recognise 
this and accept it. We must let the world speak out its “ ever- 
lasting no” to us to the full; let it frankly be as “external” 
and hostile to us as it is; and then, when its last denial is 
done, awake to find ourselves beyond it all—nay, find ourselves 
embracing this externality, these negations, as not an evil but 
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a necessity of that worthy life where opposition and struggle 
have broken at length into peace and full-throated song. To 
accept the negative aspect of the universe without stint, is 
the only optimism. And it requires us to reverse Bergson’s 
tendency to eliminate “space” from the higher real. Instead 
of trying to think the things of mind without it, we must ask 
whether there may not be found a legitimate place even there 
for this “ obvious mark of the external world,” and whether in 
our effort to thrust out the spatial from our conception of 
spirit we have not thrust out spirit itself. 

We hold, then, that Bergson gives the inquiring mind a 
fundamentally pessimistic lead, when he offers refuge from the 
mathematical version of the world in an intuition out of which 
“space” or externality has been driven. It is the fate and 
the glory of human life to be a restless search for rest. If the 
distinction between the self and the real which it would find 
is obliterated, then it is the rest of annihilation that we are all 


after. And this is pessimism. 
J. W. SCOTT. 
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QUINTILIAN. 


A STUDY IN ANCIENT AND MODERN METHODS 
OF EDUCATION, ETHICAL AND INTELLECTUAL. 


Proressor H. A. STRONG, M.A., LL.D. 


Ir may be of interest at the present time, when the questions 
are being discussed of the relative powers of environment and 
heredity, to refresh our memories as to the precepts and beliefs 
of the greatest of Roman professors of education on the 
subject. It may also be of interest to examine his ideas of 
religion, and to recall to mind his list of virtues as compared 
with those insisted upon by orthodox Christianity, as well as 
with those esteemed by the modern world generally. 

Before considering the great Roman’s precepts for an ideal 
education, it may be well to consider the circumstances of his 
time and the influences against which his pupils would have 
to strive. 

In literature, the grand style of the Augustan age had 
passed and gone: and to the authors of the Golden age those 
of the Silver age had succeeded, whose vice was exaggeration 
in style and in passion: an instance of which is the well- 
known passage in the Prologue to the Pharsalia, in which 
Lucan prays the young Nero, since death must come to all, 
even to such sublime characters as Nero, to choose what part 
of the Heavens he would take as his due quarters ; only that 
monster of iniquity must pray remember that he is so weighty 
a character that he must pray not disturb the balance of the 


sky! We must remember, too, that the seeds of the malady 
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which was germinating in the body politic of the Roma 
Empire had been sown, and literature always decays with a 
decaying people. It is doubtful which of the malign factors 
operative in the fall of the great world-power was the strongest, 
Some have found the cause in the decay of agriculture and the 
massing of the people in the towns, where they degenerated 
physically and merally: others in the over-taxation which 
increased and worked its evil way like a cancer into the 
Empire: others in the free doles of food and money adminis. 
tered to the Roman poor, whereby their independence was 
sapped: others in the vicious luxury of the upper classes of 
Rome and the frightful example thus given to the simpler 
parts of the nation: others in the natural process of decay 
which they contend must set in to every nation as to every 
individual—and against this it is vain to contend : others again 
deem that all these causes united to effect the ruin of the 
mistress of the world : and one is tempted to hope that readers 
of Roman history (who are unfortunately mainly employed in 
reflecting on which of these causes is likely to commend itself 
to the examiner) may sometimes ask themselves whether any 
of these causes could be operative in any changes which may 
seem coming over the character of a nation which rules over 
a much larger portion of the earth’s surface than did even 
Imperial Rome in all its glory. 

Quintilian’s view was a perfectly simple and decided view: 
Education is the remedy: all depends on Education: and it 
is the explanation of the Education which he wished to see 
adopted which forms the subject of this paper. 

Quintilian is the most important of the group of the school 
of writers who ushered in a reaction in literature against the 
bombast and tinsel of the rhetoricians, such as Lucan in verse 
and Seneca in prose. His style, even as his thoughts, is 
dignified and restrained. If some of his predecessors may be 
taxed with an exaggeration of exuberance, they would have 
taxed him with an exaggeration of moderation. His words 
are well weighed and his sentences are harmonious and im- 
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ive; but they are not such as lend themselves to ready 
quotation like the flashes of wit of the rhetoricians. Quintilian 
yas a Spaniard educated at Rome: he afterwards returned to 
tis native country as a teacher of rhetoric. In Spain Quintilian 
nade the acquaintance of Galba, the future Emperor, who took 
him to Rome. Galba then appointed him as public professor 
of thetoric with a salary from the privy purse. He retained 
tis post for about twenty years, and he was allowed to practise 
inthe law courts simultaneously with his professorship. He 
mined (unlike modern teachers) so much wealth that his 
fortune passed into a proverb. When he turned from the Bar 
amd from public teaching, he devoted the evening of his life 
to the composition of his great masterpiece, the Institutio 
Oratoria, which sets forth in detail the ends and aims of his 
lifework, and the methods of his teaching. We have to 
rmember that the training described by Quintilian is the 
training necessary to produce an orator: but this must not be 
taken as invalidating the authority of his remarks on Educa- 
tion in general, for it must be remembered that with the 
Romans the Bar was the career: while the power of speaking 
ably and to the point was deemed necessary for the general, 
the statesman, and the ordinary citizen as well. I wish 
Quintilian could have had the training of some of our after- 
dinner speakers and of our curates. 

In the first book Quintilian discusses the preliminary 
taining necessary before the pupil is to enter on any 
specialised course of professional study; and it is with his 
remarks on the early stage of the pupil’s career that we shall 
be chiefly engaged in this paper. We should particularly 
notice that throughout his work Quintilian uses the word 
“orator” very much in the same sense as our word “ gentle- 
man”; simply because the spoken word was so necessary to 
the education of a Roman gentleman. 

In the first place, then, says Quintilian, our perfect gentle- 
man must be educated to be perfectly good—must possess 
all intellectual and moral virtues. To attain this goal is an 
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impossibility, but by aiming at the loftiest we attain to the 
lofty, and it must be remembered that our first and foremost 
aim must be to form character. There is a certain clasg of 
teachers who call themselves philosophers—(these answered jn 
some respect to the clergy of modern times, being practically 
the confessors and spiritual advisers of great houses). These 
have had the temerity to claim that there can be no teaching 
of moral conduct away from their training. “Not at all,” says 
Quintilian ; “the teacher of youth is as much called upon 
to enforce morality and a high standard of ethics as the 
philosopher: we have to teach our youth to become first and 
foremost good citizens: they have to take on them the 
responsibility of managing business, public and _ private, of 
taking their part in politics and in municipal life, in originating 
laws, sitting on tribunals; and as such I claim that we have 
to make our future orators or gentlemen sages in the true 
sense of the word, and not in the slang philosophical parlance, 
whereby each philosopher understood the youth who had had 
his training from his own philosopher.” We remember that 
in modern times some sects talk of our “converted brethren” 
as distinguished from all the rest. It seems that the philo- 
sophers used to style their young men “sapientes,” much in 
the same sense as the mistress of a boarding-school talks of 
the young ladies whom she turns out at the age of eighteen to 
learn Bridge as “finished,” implying that they have learnt 
everything needful, including the way to get gracefully into 
a carriage. 

These philosophical teachers appeared to the better educated 
in Rome to affect the demeanour of a Mr Stiggins or a 
Mr Chadband ; and as the most perfect among us can claim 
some redeeming vice, it is allowable to suppose that the great 
Quintilian was not sorry to see all the philosophers expelled 
from Rome at the bidding of Domitian. 

Now, before laying down rules for the education of youth, 
Quintilian asserts that all the precepts and rules of training 
are worthless unless the pupil be fitted to receive them in 
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yirtue of his “ingenium.” This word “ingenium” is hardly 
rendered in English by “cleverness”: it means a combination 
of wit and of a penchant for a particular subject which 
prompts a pupil to its mastery. 

Quintilian’s first recommendation, then, would be: “ Do not 
waste time upon dullards: Heaven-born teachers are too rare 
to waste; and the dullard will be more happy and useful at 
the plough-tail than at the study-table.” Hence we may 
infer that Quintilian would not approve of teaching the sons 
of agricultural labourers the number of rivers in Siberia; 
especially as these same country’ boys are too often found to 
be quite ignorant of the name and properties of any plant or 
animal in their parish, and would be useless at any country 
pursuit. 

Next, if the pupil be intended for a profession (as we 
should say), see that he have a good voice, a strong constitu- 
tion, perseverance, and a good manner ; if these gifts of nature 
be present in the pupil even in a small degree, they may be 
improved by skilful teaching; if, however, they be totally 
absent, no one can create them. 

These qualifications being granted, let the father look to it 
that he conceive high hopes of his son: the higher the hopes 
of the father, the more promising the career of the son. 

Those teachers are utterly wrong who have assumed that 
most pupils are incapable of understanding what their teacher 
wishes them to learn: a good teacher will find most pupils 
prompt in thought and retentive in memory: activity and 
astuteness are as natural to mankind as flying to birds: and 
this mental activity justifies the thought that intellect is a 
special gift from Heaven to man. Real dullards are as rare as 
freaks in the animal world: in most- pupils you catch the 
promise of different ambitions; -which would come to their 
fulfilment if the teacher :orly: did his duty. In any case, 
Education can work wonders, and this should be an article of 
faith with the father of the pupil ii question. It is remarkable 
how in the mind of Quintilian the father seems the all- 
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important figure, notwithstanding the remarkably high position 
held by Roman ladies in Roman family life. The first thing 
to be looked to in the training of our youth, says Quintilian, 
is to secure for the boy a good nurse: that she should he of 
spotless character is self-evident: but it is important, too, that 
she should speak correctly and with a good accent: the more 
glaring are such faults, the more firmly do they implant them- 
selves in the memory of youth. It should be a maxim with 
teachers that good passes more easily into bad than bad into 
good : and this holds good for all stages of instruction. Next, 
the parents of my ideal pupil will be as learned as possible, 
mother and father alike: the Gracchi got their eloquence from 
the graceful conversation of their learned mother Cornelia ; and, 
conversely, daughters partake of the learning of their fathers, 
as did Laelius’ bewitching daughter in the erudition of Laelius, 
I gather from this precept that were Quintilian to come 
amongst us to-day he would applaud the attitude of the 
Scottish parent who takes pains to aid his boy in his tasks, more 
than that of the ordinary English parent of one of our public- 
school boys, whose holiday joke it is to ask his hopeful “ what 
sort of nonsense they have been teaching him at school?” 
The pupil is not to be allowed to run about with rough 
slaves: the slaves specially charged with his Education 
(peedagogi) are to be either really well educated, or frankly 
ignorant ; there is no worse comrade for a rising intellectual 
youth than a conceited smatterer. The smatterer, from sheer 
jealousy, prevents the pupil from paying due deference to the 
learned; his half knowledge renders him swaggering and 
sometimes actually barbarous. The greatest general in the 
world (Alexander the Great) never got rid of certain clumsy 
tricks learnt from rough servants in his boyhood. I imagine, 
then, that Quintilian would not take as his ideal mother the 
wife of a golf widower, or a sufftagette—though these may 
have a useful sphere of their own. Quintilian’s precepts on 
learning the parent tongue and other languages are remarkable. 
At this time it was the fashion to learn and to speak Greek in 
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the better educated circles of Rome; just as it was the fashion 
il lately to speak French among the.aristocracy of St Peters- 
burg. Quintilian recommends that his pupil should begin 
by learning Greek ; for he will learn Latin by his mere environ- 
t: besides, Greece was the intellectual parent of Rome, 
a it seems natural that Greek should be mastered first. 
i the same time, the pupil should not continue too long to 
speak Greek exclusively, as is the case in many Roman 
fmilies, for so foreign sounds will infallibly be imported 
into the Latin—yes, and Greek idioms will intrude as well. 
We can imagine Quintilian saying of F rench and German 
that unless you learn them quite young you will never get a 
good accent, and there is no danger of the pupils not learning 
English. I wonder whether the Greek bonnes employed in 
great Roman households displayed the same avidity to learn 
Latin at the expense of their little charges as our modern 
foreign bonnes do in the case of English | tue = 

One school of pedagogy of Quintilian’s time laid it down 
that it is useless to try and teach anything to children under 
seven years of age. Our author does not agree with them: he 
says that those who lay this down as a maxim seem to show 
rather sympathy with the teacher than with the taught. As 
soon as children begin to talk they begin to think: and as 
soon as they begin to think there is room for some kind of 
guidance as to how and what they should think. At each 
stage of the pupil’s intellectual life ascertain which taste is 
developing and pay attention to it. Of course, the teacher 
must watch with the greatest care not to disgust the pupil 
when quite young, for first impressions remain through life, 
and in many the taste for literature has been crushed out in 
early youth. But Quintilian is very strong upon one point : it 
is impossible to exaggerate the importance of having the best 
possible teacher for the early years of a pupil ; the great Philip 
went not astray in judgment when he committed the education 
ofthe young Alexander to none less than to the “master of 
those who know, Aristotle ” ! 
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The alphabet should not be committed to memory by the 
scholar without the shape of the letters. If you teach the 
alphabet by rote first and the form of the letters afterwards 
you will find that the pupil’s thoughts are always harking back 
to the memory lesson: let the scholar then learn the name 
and the forms at once, just as he does in the case of human 
beings. It is good to give children toys which may lead them 
to think, such as letters cut in ivory—in fact, any toy which 
may excite their curiosity and which they enjoy handling 
Writing is best taught by having words and sentences graven 
into a slate and the pupil made to follow the form of letters 
with a stylus. Ifyou let the pupil try to form letters when 
there are no lines hollowed out to keep his stylus in the right 
place, he may get into a scrawly way of writing. Weall know 
how beautifully and neatly the Romans formed their capitals, 
and I imagine that this process must have contributed to this 
end. Hence I gather that Quintilian would have added to the 
staff of all our public schools a much-needed writing-master, 
Syllables must be learnt accurately, and it appears that 
Quintilian recommended that the art of reading should be 
taught by mastering the picture of syllables rather than merely 
by the picture of letters. When a child begins to write copy- 
book sentences there is no need that these sentences should be 
trashy and nonsensical: what is committed to the memory in 
youth will be understood and reflected on in mature years. 
Learning by heart should be practised at an early age, and 
the words of wisdom uttered by sages, and passages of fine 
poetry, even if but half apprehended when learnt, will bear 
fruit and tend to form character in the child’s riper years. It 
is even not a bad thing to make the child pronounce clearly and 
intelligibly words hard to utter, and to make up sentences 
for this purpose, for in after-life it will be found that a 
speaker, to be impressive, must enunciate the hardest words 
clearly and with a pure accent. I do not think Quintilian 
would have approved of the dropping of final g by our 
smart set and their toadies, of the Oxford drawl, or of the 
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Cockney clipping. ‘he fine tradition of careful pronunciation 
of a majestic language seems to have perpetuated itself in 
Spain, where many Spaniards have of set purpose refrained 
fom learning foreign languages, from the fear of importing 
feign sounds into their pure Castilian. I only wish that this 
were the motive which prevents the British youth from trying 
the daring experiment of learning the proper pronunciation of 
foreign tongues | 

The time arrives when young Lucius, the Roman Master 
Johnny, is to be packed off to school. The question immedi- 
ately presents itself, which has been so much discussed in our 
own day, What type of school shall we choose: home teaching, 
ora public school? There are two opinions on this difficult 
point, says Quintilian. The first is that of parents who main- 
tain that morals must suffer if we send our sons to public 
schools, and I only wish, says he, that there were no reason 
for this opinion. The enemies of public schools also maintain 
that a pupil is more likely to profit from the undivided atten- 
tin of one single teacher, than from the necessarily less 
undivided attention which he must receive at a public school. 
In modern times the dilemma would be rather between a day 
school and a boarding school ; but it must be remembered that 
in classical times it was much easier to find a teacher who 
could teach the simple ancient curriculum than it would be in 
modern times, where the same man would have to teach scraps 
of science, Ollendorf, boiled-down history, physical geography— 
in fact, the rudiments of everything known and unknown. 
Quintilian decides unhesitatingly for a public-school education, 
and gives his reasons. There are temptations offered alike to 
boys brought up in families and in public schools, and we 
must count on the self-respect and training of each separate 
pupil to guarantee him from the effects of contact with evil 
influences. You cannot count on the integrity of your private 
tutor. There will certainly be slaves in the house whose con- 
versation will not be edifying. It is well to have a family 
friend or a dependant on whom we can rely to be a constant 
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companion for our young hopeful. The position of thi 
gentleman would probably seem to the English schoolboy to 
resemble that of Mr Barlow in Sandford and Merton, and 
would be unlike that of an improved pion in a French 
Lycée. 

Besides this, he asks, “ Are not Roman parents the natural 
enemies of their children ?”—and in answering this question 
he casts a lurid light on the contemporary society at Rome, 
“We dignify,” he says, “ the enervating education given to our 
youth with the name of ‘indulgence ’—it shatters the mental 
and bodily vigour of our children. If the child crawls in 
purple, what will he clamour for when grown? We train 
children’s palates before they can digest. Their growing years 
are passed in litters [we should say motor-cars]; we applaud 
all their precocious sayings, and when they utter the most 
atrocious effronteries we smile approvingly. What they hear 
at home is their standard of right and wrong: it were truer 
to say that these shocking ways, which we have taught them, 
are introduced by them to their school rather than caught 
in and from its atmosphere.” 

In any case, I prefer, says Quintilian, the publicity of a 
public school to the retirement of home training. Any teacher 
of high ambition prefers a large audience, and the larger his 
audience, even of boys, the stronger is the spur to his efforts, 
As a rule, you can only get second-rate and spiritless teachers 
to undertake the post of private tutor. But assume that the 
parent get an Admirable Crichton for his money, how can 
you expect a tutor to spend a whole day with his pupil 
without ennui? And you may be sure that the feeling is 
reciprocal: a good tutor will need time for his studies, and he 
will not find much with a private pupil: the pupil, too, ought 
to wish for solitude when studying. We all know that for 
serious study solitude and freedom from disturbance are 
absolutely necessary. Here I may be permitted to remark 
that if the Roman schoolmaster could pay a tour of inspection 
to our great secondary schools, he would, I am sure, impress 
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upon the authorities of the school the absolute necessity of 
providing for the really studious pupils quiet studies or retreats 
in which they might cultivate that most precious of all mental 
habits, the power of undistracted concentration. For the rest, 
I think that we may gather that he would also lay it down 
atural | that you cannot get such good results from pupils who come 
stion | from vulgar and illiterate families as from those whose 
‘ome, § surroundings have been such as to lead them to mental activity 
O our § adaserious attitude towards all knowledge. He would not 
ental § find, thank goodness, many families among us whose practices 
Is in resemble those of the smart set in Rome: but he would find 
train an extraordinary number of families whose main topic of 
years conversation was Bridge, dress, petty cash, etc., and some 
laud | whose thoughts ran chiefly on the turf, or the music-hall; and 
most § the minds of pupils issuing from these surroundings he would 
hear deem to be an unfruitful soil. 

ruer Quintilian adds that the public-school master should try 
1em, § to win the affection of his pupils; that he should take care 
ight that his classes be not too large, and that he should take 
especial care with those pupils whose brains are likely to be 
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of a the most useful for the world in general. Now, says Quintilian, 
sher I wish to add a few general ideas. The boy who would shine 
his in a profession (Quintilian, is, of course, chiefly thinking of 
rts, the Bar) will have in after-life to meet all kinds of persons with 
ers all kinds of ideas. Let him then accustom himself from the 
the first to associate freely with his fellows, and not to mope in 
can solitude: for the essence of self-progress is comparison of self 


pil with others. Let the pupil see to it that he form friendships 
is at school: such friendships last till old age, and, believe it, 


he friendships based on common intellectual tastes are the most 
ht delightful, and indeed may be said to be consecrated as by 
for religion. Besides, a boy must learn common sense—by which 
re expression I think he means the sense of his duty as a member 
rk of the community, consisting in self-restraint, tact, affability, 
on unselfishness. ‘This social sense can be learnt in communities 


only: and nature itself prompts all beings, even animals, to 
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congregate; mind acts upon mind; public opinion cancels § Winch 
obvious idiosyncrasies : still, private originality will contribute to have 
its effects to the composition of the whole mass. Further, Wh 
the rivalry of school life is a good preparation for the rivalry § be rem 


of real life, and ambition, which is often used as a term of much t 


blame, may be the parent not merely of success, but of Gramn 
virtue. very di 

If Quintilian’s judgment were applied to the circumstances for the 
of our modern schools, it is plain that he would prefer our the Gr 
large boarding schools to our day schools, for it is in our large have h 
public schools that the special educational advantages on directi 
which he dwells are to be acquired. It is equally certain into th 
that he would endeavour to create in these schools a first pé 
more intellectual atmosphere than, unfortunately, seems to import 
be found in them at present. Quintilian next dwells on the and W 
necessity—perhaps too much disregarded with us—of the of the 
very careful individual attention to each pupil by the master, pupil 
who is, above all things, to distrust shallowness and precocity, and ¥ 


The teacher must have sympathy and tact, and be especially | inclin 
careful with sensitive boys, who may be made or marred by judgn 
unsympathetic teachers. He dwells on the necessity of appre 


amusement for the pupil, but never is the taste for such and t 
amusements to supersede that for the love of study, the The 5 
pursuit of which must be continuous, so as to become a use tl 
habit: and, above all things, the spirit of the school must be one ¢ 
the fostering of self-control. Is corporal punishment to be The 
allowed? “No,” says Quintilian: first, because it is the a mu 
punishment for slaves—and it must be remembered that the that 1 
Roman state depended on the proud caste-distinction between of th 
bond and free: next, because if a boy cannot be corrected by teach 
reproof, flogging will merely make him reckless: and lastly, mast 
because if the master know his boys properly, their respect the a 
for him will render corporal punishment wholly unnecessary. thing 
The present system in Rome seems to be that boys are not poets 


trained to do right, but are punished when they do wrong. philo 
It may serve as a comment on the above to remark that at and } 
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Winchester School, fifty years ago, it was felt as a disgrace not 
to have been flogged in public. 

When the boy has learnt to read and write (and it must 
be remembered that by this time he will have committed 
much to heart) he must pass into the hands of the teacher of 
Grammar. Now Quintilian means by Grammar something 
very different from our acceptation of the term. Fortunately 
for the Romans, they had not to learn the Latin, no, nor yet 
the Greek Grammar, else, as Heine remarks, they might not 
have had time to conquer the world. So that practically his 
directions as to the learning of Grammar resolve themselves 
into the proper methods of learning the mother-tongue. The 
first point—to which he has already referred—is the supreme 
importance of reading with understanding, with due emphasis, 
and with a pure accent: the second is the early development 
of the critical faculty; z.e. to awaken the judgment of the 
pupil as to what is the best work of the poet under study, 
and what again seems unworthy of his pen. We should be 
inclined to agree with the advisability of cultivating his 
judgment, but should rather do so by causing him to 
appreciate for himself the difference between prose and poetry, 
and the spirit of different authors of prose and poetry alike. 
The pupil is also to learn the sense in which different authors 
use their words: and thus he will come to see for himself 
one of the causes of the changes which occur in language. 
The teacher of Grammar must also be what Quintilian calls 
a musician: 7.e. he must understand metres and rhythm; so 
that we see the Roman schoolmaster believed in the teaching 
of the technique of poetry even to learners, and also in the 
teaching of a rhythmical style in prose. Not only so, but the 
master who expounded the poetry lessons must fully explain 
the allusions of the poets ; for instance, he must know some- 
thing of astronomy to explain the numerous allusions in the 
poets to the heavenly bodies, and he must know something of 
philosophy to explain allusions made by the poets to physical 


and moral sciences. 
Vou, XI.—No. 1. 9 
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I take it that Quintilian’s precept to modern teachers 
would be: Make your boys read much more of the literature 
of their own country than they do; and let them not be 

content with scrappy extracts: let them read works as q 

whole, or, if they cannot manage this, let them have the 

whole presented to them by the teacher, and let them fully 

understand the place of each extract in the entire work, | 

think he would also exclude from the company of his model 

authors many of the French decadent school, and most of 

their feeble English imitators—and I am sure he would be 

glad that the Romans had not hit upon the art of novel- 

writing, if, 7.e., it was to produce such as many of those which 

enjoy such a wide circulation among us, and owe so much of 

their accessibility to our numerous public libraries; and he 

would rejoice that he was dead before Marie Corelli was the 

prima donna of English literature. 

“w I have noticed that Quintilian deems the two great epic 

poets of ancient times the authors most likely to conduce to the 
formation of the intellect and the character of the pupil. He 
feels no doubt that the boy’s thoughts and his ambition will 
be stimulated by the thrilling narrative of stirring scenes in 
which personal ambition urges noble men to more than 
heroic deeds: he feels, too, that the story itself is enthralling 
and its interest rarely flags: he suspects, again, that many 
of the fine lines which urge to manly virtue and endeavour 
after what is noblest may cling to the pupil’s mind, and 
though dimly apprehended at first, may flash with their 
inward meaning on his intelligence, as that intelligence ripens, 
and may kindle and foster in his mind the love of glory, and 
of virtue as the path to glory. I may be excused for dwelling 
upon the stress which Quintilian lays upon the appeals which 
he makes to the ambition of the pupil, because an education 
solely guided by spiritual maxims might lay weight upon 
other influences as more potent: but as we are aware, iN 
modern times, the dogmatic teaching of religion is not as 
powerful as it once was; and I venture to think that if 
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bition can be appealed to, side by side with unselfishness, 
this appeal will awake a responsive chord in the ordinary 
English schoolboy. 1 think, therefore, that our Roman school- 
master, if transferred even into our century, in which motors and 
gamophones supply the excitement granted to the ancient 
world by “the long triumph which stretches many a mile,” 
would recommend the learning by heart, at an early age, of 
sme of the finest passages of Homer and Virgil, after the 
situation had been vividly described to the pupils. He would 
learn from the bard of Greece such inspiring lines as aie 
iporevew Kal vmeipoyov eupevar addwv, and from the gentle 
poet of Mantua he would catch some of the notes of sympathy 
with suffering humanity embodied in what Father Newman 
calls “those pathetic half lines” known to scholars. He 
would also make his pupil commit to memory passages from 
Milton, and some of the descriptive passages in Shakespeare ; 
and, I take it, would make them learn much of the more 
interesting episodes in Sir Walter Scott’s poetry. I am taking 
these as types: what I mean to insist on is that the poetry 
learnt at this age should be simple and inspiring, and should 
not require the pupil mentally to project himself into the 
character or thoughts of any other person. 

Next, says Quintilian, comes Tragedy in importance ; 
this is the stage when the reflective powers begin to ripen 
and the appreciation of traits in other characters becomes 
possible. It must, however, be remembered that the ancient 
Greek Tragedies contained definitely moral lessons, and that 
these lessons were explained and insisted on by the chorus 
for the benefit first of the spectators, and secondly for that 
of the world, so that Quintilian would fully appreciate the 
teaching conveyed by such noble problem plays as Hamlet and 
Lear, while he would keep his pupil far away from such so- 
called “ problem plays” as delight the eyes and ears of too 
many moderns. Next comes Lyric poetry: which, however, 
needs to be carefully chosen as to its spirit and its lessons. 
Quintilian seems rather averse to the comedians, partly from 
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the fact that they inculcated a lax morality, partly, too 


’ 


because they tempt to imitation, and he adds sententiously 
“ Imitatio in mores transit.” 


He recommends the study of ancient Latin author, 
though, as he says, most of them were stronger in genius 
than in art. The reasons for this are instructive: first and 
foremost, they are useful as supplying a fine literary voc. 
bulary; and in the next place, they were more happy in 
arranging the matter of their writings so as to impart 
instruction by orderly sequence and not by clever phrase. 
making alone. 

Quintilian’s lesson for us to-day, then, would be—Receiye 
gratefully the large heritage of language which you have 
received from your literary predecessors, and study it by 
progressive stages, and employ its vocabulary when occasion 
requires. If an old word existed in English—say in Eliza. 
bethan times—hold by that word, or re-introduce it, rather 
than some modern catchword spawned by slang or perverted 
from Cockney French. 

But he adds that “ sanctitas certe et virilitas ab his petenda,” 
The word “sanctitas” in Latin denotes at once reverence and 
dignity, and “virilitas” denotes at once health and strength. 
Could any critic have employed words more apposite to denote 
the qualities that mark Elizabethan poetry and to employ and 
to counteract the qualities of irresponsibility and of decadence 
which seem to mark some of the poets of our age ? 

Very remarkable is the importance attributed by our 
Roman schoolmaster to the study of Music: a very long 
dissertation is devoted to the necessity of a training in music 
for the man of culture. The ancients regarded music as 
divine, and the master musician (I don’t mean the modem 
music-master) as a prophet and a teacher. So great a sage 
as Plato thought that no one could be a satisfactory politician 
without a due knowledge of music, and indeed I am tempted 
to wish that this test might be applied in modern times, for 
the result would be that there would be considerably fewer 
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politicians and more political rest (unless indeed the pianola 
and gramophone may be reckoned as music). Quintilian 
gems to think that it was from the expressive tones of music 
that the tones and modulations of the voice of the speakers 
of his day were borrowed, and he dwells again and again upon 
the different ways in which musical instruments affect our 
emotions and our characters. At the present day pupils 
karning the piano may be capable of raising emotions, but it 
cannot be said that our music affects our national character. 
“Poets,” Quintilian lays it down, “cannot be appreciated 
without a knowledge of music”—in this he was probably 
thinking of the recitative in which poetry was read out: a 
custom dating from the earliest dawn of poetry ; a custom, too, 
linking the idea of poet to that of musician. 

As poetry is assumed to have such an enormous influence 
upon character, it is clear that we ought to be very careful 
of the kind of music to which we habituate our scholars. 
What they hear in the theatres in Rome is calculated to 
deprave their taste: it is essentially effeminate and lowering 
to character: pupils ought to be taught to take delight in 
the strains in which our manly ancestors sung the praises of 
the heroes of old. And what is more, they ought to be taught 
the principles on which music rests. If Quintilian could pay 
us a visit at the present day, I think he would be startled to 
find that music at our public schools is regarded as “ an extra,” 
to be paid for as such: that the music-master is looked on as 
rather a greater nuisance than the French teacher: and that 
the study of music—meaning the piano—is assigned to girls; 
and that an unspoken convention requires them not to know 
too much about it, that is, if they wish to suit their tastes to 
those of their male audience. 1 think he would also open 
his eyes in astonishment could he see our music-halls packed 
and our organ recitals given to almost empty houses. But, 
you see, there is no Latin word for many of our modern 
relaxations, such as Bridge: the expression “ Pons Asinorum ” 
was of later invention. 
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There is quite a modern note in Quintilian’s remarks on 
the teaching of Geometry and of Astronomy; we insensibly 
gather from these that there is nothing unordained or fortuitoys 
—the laws of nature are invariable. 

Physical training is not to be neglected: but Quintilian, 
who is thinking mainly, as we have seen, of the training best 
suited to a public man, expressly lays down that he wishes 
the pupil to be drilled so as to exhibit his personality in the 
most graceful form: he is to learn to stand elegantly, not to 
slouch when he gesticulates (and who among Latin nations 
does not do so?)—to gesticulate effectively: to make the 
boy’s emotions apparent in eye and movement and posture; 
in short, to invest his personality with every charm. 

Quintilian gives a chapter of advice to the teacher, which 
is remarkable for common-sense views not always attended to. 
The ideal teacher must have endless patience and self-restraint, 
and must be prepared to remember that the responsibility 
which is taken from the parent is transferred to him. Young 
men, then, should not rush into the profession of teaching 
because they have nothing else to do, but they must resolve 
to be of pure life: austere without sternness: affable without 
undue familiarity: clear thinkers, and tolerant of monotony 
and routine. The teacher is, above all, to keep in mind that 
the spoken word is more potent than the written one: and 
especially the words which fall from a teacher whom his pupils 
both love and reverence. He must remember to tell them 
some new point every day that the pupils may carry away 
with them: for no written pages appeal to the heart and 
memory as the spoken word. I am glad to cite Quintilian’s 
authority for the weight of the spoken word, because I am 
afraid that in modern teaching institutions there is a tendency 
to map out courses of study for the benefit of the pupils, 
which courses are admirable in themselves but do not impress 
the intellect of the student so much as the spoken word. 
Every step must be clearly understood before the next step is 
essayed. We ought not to try to teach the habit of research 
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yntil we have formed the groundwork on which research 
may build. 

As we have seen that Quintilian repeatedly dwells upon 
virtue in every form as the one indispensable quality in the 
youth whose training he is describing, it is of interest to 
inquire how far he supposed virtue to be the fruit of religion, 
and also what were the qualities which in his eyes represented 
virtue. He expressly lays it down that though by nature 
some may be inclined to good and some to evil, yet a virtuous 
life can be assured by right training. In other words, environ- 
ment is a more powerful factor than heredity. Character 
before all else is to be formed, and all that is of good repute 
(honestum) and upright (iustum) is to be taught to our pupil. 
Mankind is not by nature inclined to virtue. The savage is 
given to excess: can he therefore be a teacher of self-denial 
(abstinentia)? He fears pain and death, and is full of super- 
stitions: can he teach fortitude? He understands not the 
meaning of laws, whether such laws be natural or conventional : 
can he therefore ever become law-abiding? No! he must 
carefully study all the main treatises which have been composed 
on virtue, so that his whole life may be in conformity with his 
knowledge of lofty precepts, whether resting on divine or 
human authority. He does not definitely state his opinions as 
to the actual existence of the gods, but he says that the 
ordinary eulogies pronounced on the pristine gods and heroes 
are merely uttered for empty display. But he adds that the 
eulogies of Capitoline Jove are well-founded (non dubia), from 
which I think that we may gather that he really believed that 
the Romans were a specially favoured race, and that it was the 
part of a good man to thank the national deities of Rome for 
the benefits which they had conferred on her. He states in 
another passage that, in the case of the gods, we must first and 
foremost venerate their majesty, and afterwards render thanks 
to them for the special powers which each divinity has excited 
for the benefit of the human race. We are to revere alike 
those who were created as immortal, and those who obtained 
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by their merits the gift of immortality. We should revere the 
memory of the traditional Numa, because he insisted that the 
worship of the gods was a duty. There is in Quintilian yo 
symptom of mysticism ; no anxious inquiries, as in Seneca, as 
to the origin and reason of evil, and misgivings as to whether 
the presence of evil does not invalidate the idea of the 
omnipotence of the deity: Quintilian’s thought seems rather 
to be that it is probable that the tutelary deities of Rome do 
exist, and in any case it is good that the youth of Rome should 
learn to think so: but that whencesoever born, virtue is to 
be man’s highest aim, and conscience his director, and the chief 
virtues to be aimed at are constantia, fortitudo, iustitia. 
H. A. STRONG. 
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THE GNOSTIC REDEEMER. 


EDWYN BEVAN, 
Author of The House of Seleucus. 


We may, I suppose, say that the questions raised by the 
study of Gnosticism and the things akin to it in the ancient 
world are those which at the present day probe most searchingly 
into the fabric of Christian belief. Probably many theologians 
even to-day hardly realise the weight of the difficulties which 
are bearing upon them from that quarter. Gnosticism is a 
field into which they have never thrown more than perfunctory 
glances. And there is a good deal to deter anyone from 
doing more than this. For the field is not an exhilarating 
one. To wander among the febrile fancies and unwholesome 
imaginings which sprang up in such rank abundance at a 
certain period of human history is undoubtedly depressing 
for a healthy-minded man. 

It is a remarkable testimony to the neglect in which all 
that class of things was left till recently that for the principal 
document for non-Christian Gnosticism, the little collection of 
writings which go under the name of Hermes Trismegistus, 
there exists no tolerable modern edition. In the sixteenth 
century, when there were still scholars who believed that it 
enshrined a sublime truth, the little book was had in honour ; 
when the belief in its religious authority faded, it was thrown 
aside, and the old text printed in 1574 has never been 
improved upon. 


And now this deserted field finds itself once more the 
187 
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centre of new interest, though interest of a very different kind, 
The movement which is covered by the words Anthropology, 
Comparative Religion, combined perhaps with that branch of 
Psychology which concerns itself with religious phenomena, 
has created an eagerness to lay hold of all that is most eccentric, 
obscure, and subterranean in belief and practice. These 
students have none of the naive faith of the theosophist in 
a secret revelation underlying the superstitions which they 
treat; it is rather that they find in them psychological laws 
or historical connections which set the higher and more reput- 
able religions in a new light. It is not that they wish to 
raise crude superstitions to the level of the higher religions, 
but rather that they wish to show large elements in the higher 
religions to be of the nature of crude superstition. It is for 
this reason that the new study of all those strata of ancient 
religion which lay below the daylight world of the old classical 
scholar—of magic and Orphism, of mystery cults and Gnosticism 
—forces questions upon the Christian theologian with which 
he is bound to grapple. | 

Christian Gnosticism, it is now recognised on all hands, was 
not a wanton perversion, a wanton sophistication, of a clearly 
articulated orthodox theology, but an attempt made by men, 
who had received the Church’s teaching when its intellectual ex- 
pression was still more or less wavering and tentative, to combine 
that teaching with conceptions and aspirations prevalent in the 
Gentile world whence they had come. And we have to reckon 
to-day with the assertion that attempts of this sort did not 
begin with Simon Magus, or whoever was the first Christian 
Gnostic. It is asserted by the dominant school of Religions- 
geschichte that already in the Apostolic Age the infiltration 
of pagan belief and practice into the original Gospel had 
begun. 

Beside the sacramental system, Christology is the depart- 
ment where the influence of pagan conceptions is most often 
alleged. It is asserted that already in those passages of the 
New Testament which speak of a Divine Being who for our 
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sakes, though he was rich, became poor, of One who, being in 
the form of God, took upon him the form of a servant, of One 
who, being the express image of God and upholding all things 
by the word of his power, made cleansing for sins and became 
alittle lower than the angels through the suffering of death, 
of the Logos, the only-begotten God, who became flesh—it 
is asserted that here we have the apostolic generation drawing 
upon the same body of pagan belief as the Gnostics drew upon 
later, when they constructed their Syzygies and tons. 

A great deal in Gnosticism presents close resemblances to 
what is found outside the circle of Christianity and Judaism. 
In so far the Gnostic schools are special forms of a type of 
belief and practice which had become largely diffused through- 
out the Hellenistic world about the time of the Christian era. 
It is this type of belief and practice which has been illuminated 
in recent years by such workers as Dieterich, Reitzenstein, 
Usener, Cumont, Bousset, and others. Reitzenstein terms 
the floating body of beliefs “ Hellenistic theology.” It is one 
of the products of the mixture of Hellenic and Oriental 
traditions which took place after the conquests of Alexander. 
Elements seem to have an Egyptian origin, others a Babylonian, 
others a Persian; there are obvious affinities with the belief 
and practice of the older mystic sects of the Greek world, 
Orphic and Pythagorean ; and everywhere one traces the effect 
of the great Greek philosophic schools, the influence of the 
thought of Plato, the influence of the Stoics. Some form 
or other of this “ Hellenistic theology” had probably become 
the Weltanschauung of most of those who had any living 
religion in the world of Greek culture—cruder and more 
superstitious forms of it in the lower strata of society, more 
refined and Hellenised forms among the educated, the Syrian 
Greek Stoic Posidonius being probably the cardinal personality 
through whom much Oriental tradition reached the Western 
world in a Greek guise. All forms of this “ Hellenistic 
theology ” had apparently certain common ideas. ‘There was 
first the fundamental conviction that the world accessible to 
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the senses, this material world, was evil—or at any rate very 
inferior to the transcendent world of light. There was next 
the conviction that in the soul of man somehow or other an ele. 
ment from that Divine world had got mixed up in the material 
sphere. And lastly, there was the conviction that by some 
means or other the Divine element could free itself and win 
its way back to the sphere whence it came. Of course endless 
variations were possible upon this common theme. The evil of 
the world might be described under various aspects. There 
might be various theories of the constitution of the superior 
world, all sorts of complications in transcendental topography. 
Various explanations might be given as to how this abnormal 
state of things had come about—a Divine element imprisoned 
in a world to which it did not belong. There might be all 
sorts of ways of redemption— magical formule, baptisms, 
sacraments, abstinences, interior exercises, intellectual 
illumination. 

The ancient Hellenist does not seem to have thought of the 
evil of the world quite as the modern pessimist is apt to do, 
Probably anyone nowadays talking of the evil of the world 
would be thinking primarily of the injustice of the actual state 
of things, the imparity of the distribution of good things with 
desert, the pains of poverty and disease and oppression. In 
Hellenistic theology this aspect of things is not prominent. 
By the evil of the world they seem to have thought firstly of 
the transitoriness of material things, They wanted to reach 
something abiding and unchangeable. The contrast of 
yéveois, Becoming, with that which is dyévyroy and eternal 
—this runs through all their language. How far this is due to 
the influence of Plato, and how far the Platonic tradition is 
itself only one expression of a wider feeling in the ancient world, 
is a question which might be discussed by those whose know- 
ledge in this field is fuller than mine. Secondly, the evil of 
the world seems specially connected with sensual passion: 
there is the persistent contrast of waos, and especially éOupia, 
with that which is daGés and dmpoodeds, without passion and 
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without needs. It has always appeared to me that the New 

Paganism which has sounded its note in modern literature, the 

ry to abandon the “ pale Galilean” for something more full- 

blooded, more flushed with sensual enjoyment, in so far as it 

glorifies ungoverned impulse and vehement passion, is curiously 

unlike the real temper of the old pagan world. Even in the 

great days of Attic literature, ungoverned impulse and 

vehement passion were things looked upon with dread and 

disgust, and as the ancient world grew older it seems to have 

felt more poignantly the weariness and burden of its lusts. 

Probably the glorification of these things in the modern world 
is just an indication that in the modern world they have grown 
tamer. We can afford to pat the beautiful tiger upon the head, 
which to the ancient world was too fierce and terrible a 
destroyer, too enormous in its ravages, to appear as other than 
the chief embodiment of evil. Thirdly, the evil of the world 
seems to have been connected about the time of the Christian 
era with the domination of the stars. Men were “in bondage 
under the elements of the world.” The astrological beliefs 
which from Babylonia had penetrated Hellenistic society had 
represented the lives of men as determined by an iron necessity 
from without, by ciwappévn, the influences of the heavenly 
bodies. It was not everyone who had the confidence of the 
Stoic that if his life was governed by a resistless Law, that 
Law was at any rate a Divine Reason to which he could 
joyfully assent. To large masses of men the world, this earth 
at any rate, was governed by powers either indifferent to their 
good or actively malignant. Such a conception made the 
world appear a prison-house from which the human soul cried 
to be delivered. And the Hellenistic theology averred that 
the prison-house had limits, that there was a sphere above the 
realm of the stars, if only the soul could find its way thither. 
And surely it might, if there was something in the soul itself 
which had come thence and belonged to that sphere by 
natural right. 

This general view of the world is common to such non- 
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Christian thought as is represented by the mystical Hermetic 
writings, possibly in part pre-Christian, and to the Gnosticign 
which claimed to be Christian. But in this Gnosticism the 
scheme of things includes a prominent figure, a Sotér : there 
is not only a way of redemption ; there is a Redeemer. Now 
in so far as this Redeemer is identified with the Man who 
taught by the Lake of Galilee, there is no question whether 
we have a Christian or pagan doctrine; but the question may 
be raised whether primitive Christianity and Gnosticism fitted 
to Jesus of Nazareth the conception of a Redeemer older than 
Christianity, a conception which existed originally apart from 
him, or whether it was the Christian belief in Jesus which 
induced the Gnostics to introduce the figure of a Redeemer 
into a scheme which had originally been framed without him. 

It may seem that an attempt to prove that the Christian 
Christ was new would be a vain attempt to prove a negative, 
For it is merely some few scraps which we have of the beliefs of 
that various Hellenistic world, and who can say what concep- 
tions may not have been cherished among sects and conventicles 
of whom all record has perished? I think we must admit 
that we cannot prove anything in this field in the fashion of 
a mathematical proposition. Nor do I think that Jesus would 
disappear if some anticipation o* holic Christology were 
discovered in a pre-Christian papyrus. Yet when it is asserted 
that, as a matter of fact, the Christian belief in the Redeemer 
was an element taken over from current Hellenistic theology, 
I think we may rightly ask for proof of it. 

There are, of course, considerable variations between the 
doctrines of one sect and those of another as to the person 
of the Redeemer. They agree that in Jesus a pre-existent 
heavenly Being was present upon earth, but as to the manner 
of his corporeal manifestation they show a variety of specula- 
tions. All alike, I think, regard Jesus Christ as a compound, 
even more so than the Catholic Church, whose doctrine of 
two distinct Natures coexisting in one Person presents the 
modern theologian with terms which rather seem to require 
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m explanation than to afford one. With the Gnostics the 
human nature of Jesus is either a mere illusion, the Docetic 
view, or SO detached from the Divine that we have really two 
ns. Where the latter view is held, the man Jesus is 
regarded as having been originally distinct from the heavenly 
Christ. Because he was the wisest and purest and most 
righteous of men, the heavenly Christ descending entered 
into him—at his baptism in the ordinary theory—and the 
empound Jesus Christ came to be. In the Pistis Sophia the 
coalescence of the two is put at an earlier moment in the life 
of Jesus. His mother Mary narrates: “ When thou wast 
small, before the Spirit had come upon thee, whilst thou wast 
with Joseph in a vineyard, the Spirit descended from on high 
and came to me into the house, having thy likeness, and I had 
not known him, but thought that it was thou.” Mary goes 
on to relate how the Spirit asked, “Where is Jesus my 
Brother?” and how she tied the stranger to the bed while 
she went to seek her son. When Jesus is brought, the exact 
resemblance of the two figures is seen. The Stranger is set 
free; whereupon “he embraced thee and kissed thee, and thou 
didst kiss him, and ye became one” (P.S., 61, p. 78). Accord- 
ing to Carpocrates, Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary, a 
man distinguished from other men only by his greater strength 
of mind and will, in virtue of which a special spirit of power 
had been sent down into him from the Father (Iren., i. 25, 1). 
On the other, the Docetic, hypothesis, the man Jesus did 
not really exist at all, but was only a shadow, an illusive 
appearance (€v oyyjpar. Kal idég pdvp, Epiph., 23, 1), the sole 
reality being the heavenly Christ. And between these two 
views there seem to have been other theories of the compound 
Jesus Christ which gave him an earthly nature of a kind, 
though not a really human one. His body was real, but did 
not consist of ordinary matter: it was, according to a Valen- 
tinian teaching, “a body framed by an occult art, to have the 
accidents of matter, visibility, palpability, impressibility, but 
hot real materiality ” (Iren., i. 6, 1). 
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All these theories had the great point in common that they 
separated the idea of suffering from a Divine Being—ap 
association of ideas peculiarly repugnant to the Hellenistic 
mind. On the Docetic hypothesis, the Passion of Jesus was 
an appearance only, like all the rest of his visible life: on 
the other theory the suffering was real, but it was only the 
man Jesus, and not the heavenly Christ, who was the sufferer, 
For as the two had once existed in separation, so they were 
again separated before the death upon the Cross. Fo 
instance, in the system of the heretic Justinus, the heavenly 
Being, here curiously called Baruch, leaves the body of Jesus 
upon the cross ; and crying out to Edem, that is, to material 
Nature, “ Woman, behold thy Son ” (T'Wvau, daréyeis cov tov viov), 
reascends to the Supreme (Hipp., 5. 4, § 26). A trace of the 
same idea is found in the Gospel of Peter, where the cry upon 
the cross is given as, “ My strength, my strength, why hast thou 
left me?” In Clement’s Excerpts from Theodotus, the theory 
is modified by saying that the Spirit who descended upon 
Jesus did not separate from him at the Passion, but contracted 
Himself, so that death might take effect (oi idia yevopévov 
GAA cvoradevtos, wa Kal evepynon 6 Odvaros). Otherwise death 
would have prevailed over the Sotér, which is absurd, omep 
atomov (Exc. 61). A peculiar theory of Valentinus seems to 
have been that the sufferer was not Jesus, but Simon of 
Cyrene, crucified in his place by a divinely ordered 
confusion. 

It is important in this connection to notice that the idea 
of Jesus Christ being a composite Being does not stop simply 
with the separation of the Jesus from the Christus. There 
seems to have been a desire to find in him a bringing together 
of all the elements of the Universe, as it were the Pauline 
idea, dvaxeparawoacba Ta wavra év TH ypior@, turned inside 
out. The Heavenly Person is indeed in some schools simple, 
either the Father himself, as in the sect of Simon, or an 
emanation from the Father; but occasionally we find him 
represented as the product of a plurality of heavenly Powers, 
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ons (Epiph., 35, 1), or even of the whole body of Hons, the 
Pleroma, Kowds TOU mhypapatos kaprrds (Hipp., 6. 2, § 82), or in 
mother phrase mAjpys Tov mdypar (7d., 5. 2,§ 16). When we 
wme to the lower elements in Jesus Christ, we find more than 
imple manhood. Where, as among the Ophite sect of 
Hippolytus, there is a triple division of the Universe into 
wept, wuxixd, and xoixd, Nous, Soul, and Karthy Matter, all 
three are found combined in Jesus Christ, and the text way 76 
mipopa evddKyTE KaToUK}oA &v aiT@ TwpariKds is applied to 
this fact. It comes to very much the same thing where the 
body of Jesus is explained to have been not of ordinary 
matter but itself, in whole or part, psychic or spiritual (Hipp., 
6,2,§85). And here we get an interesting connection between 
the constitution of Jesus and the descent of the heavenly 
Christ. The Gnostics, in agreement with Hellenistic theology 
generally, thought of the earth as being separated from the 
upper world of light by a series of intermediate spheres. 
There are usually seven of these, as the conception is taken 
over, as a matter of fact, from the Babylonian star-lore, which 
attached especial importance to the sun, the moon, and the 
five planets, and thought that each of these heavenly bodies 
was fixed upon a sphere of its own, whilst the spheres revolved, 
one outside the other, around the earth. It was these seven 
which determined by their influences all that happened within 
them: of this shut-in kosmos they were the kosmokratores. 
Their influences had come, as we have seen, to be felt as a 
crushing iron necessity, and here upon earth was the Divine 
imprisoned spark, which belonged by right to the transcendent 
world beyond all the Seven Spheres, to the Eighth Region, 
the Ogdoad. The Seven Spheres thus appeared as barriers 
between the soul and its true home: there were gates indeed in 
the barriers, but they were guarded by the demonic lord of 
the sphere, who did not easily allow any to pass. Through 
all these spheres, the Divine Being, who descended from the 
world of light to deliver the imprisoned element of Divinity, 


was bound to make his way ; and the problem how he passed 
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exercised the Gnostic’s imagination. And one common 
theory was apparently that he passed by a deception; it was 
by assimilating himself to the kosmokratores, by taking on 
their likeness, that he concealed from them who he was 
(Iren., i. 28, 3; Epiph., 21, 2, ete.). Connected, perhaps, 
with this idea was the doctrine that the body in which he 
tabernacled was actually composed of elements which he had 
taken from each sphere in his descent (Apelles, Tert., 6). 

The heavenly Christ had not descended in order to die 
(that, for such a one, was impossible), but in order to reascend, 
and in his reascent to open the way for the imprisoned 
divinity in men. He had once more to pass the gates of the 
spheres. And where it was believed that in descending he 
had taken elements from the several spheres to form his 
body, it was taught that in reascending he had laid each of 
those elements aside in its proper sphere (Hipp., 7, 10, where 
four elements take place of seven spheres). The world-rulers 
who would bar his passage were overpowered or stricken with 
terror, and the way was open for the redeemed. 

Now what strikes one in this Gnostic account of the 
descent and reascension of the Redeemer is that it is just a 
reduplication of the Hellenistic story of the soul. Already, 
wherever the Divine spark burned in the souls of men, a 
heavenly thing had come down somehow through those 
intervening spheres into this place of darkness: redemption 
consisted in its return. But in those fragments which we 
have of Hellenistic theology, unmodified by the influence of 
Christian faith in a human Person, there is no Redeemer; he 
is absent from the doctrine of Posidonius; he is absent from 
the Hermetic writings. And why is he needed? for the 
possession of knowledge is enough to enable the soul to 
regain its heavenly home, whether by knowledge be under- 
stood intellectual enlightenment in the higher Platonic sense, 
or knowledge of magical formule and mystic practices in 
the baser superstitious acceptance. Among the Christian 
Gnostics again we find elaborate systems of magical lore: by 
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jaming the names of the demonic creatures who would 
oppose the soul on its upward way, the passwords which were 
appropriate to each gate, the soul could have power over all 
isadversaries. But this magical apparatus seems something 
wficient in itself, if it really works, without a Redeemer. 
Salvation by such gndsis and salvation by Christ present the 
appearance of two alternative schemes which have been 
imperfectly joined together. 

But the parallel between the descent and return of the 
Christ and the descent and return of the soul is still closer in 
its details. For just as the Christ formed his body of elements 
taken from each sphere and gave those elements back at his 
reascension, so the soul, according to a doctrine which was 
current about the Christian era, took from the different spheres 
at its descent that sum of passions which constituted its bodily 
temperament, and discharged them again on its upward way 
(Corpus Hermet., i. 24 f.; Servius, ad Ain., vi. 714). Again, 
just as the Redeemer passed the gates by concealing himself 
from the world-rulers, so we get the idea sometimes stated that 
the soul escapes them by being hidden. For instance, in the 
teaching of some of the Valentinians (Iren., i. 21, 5; Epiph., 
i, 86, 2) a chrism of oil and water together with certain occult 
formule rendered the soul invisible to the world-rulers: so, 
too, according to a Cainite sect, the higher Wisdom, in 
drawing to the upper world the souls which belong to her, 
hid them from the Maker of this world (Epiph., 38, 1). 
Inthe Acts of Thomas, although the original Gnosticism has 
been revised in a Catholic sense, we still find this idea 
unchanged. St Thomas in his last prayer offers the petition: 
“May the spiritual powers not perceive me and the world- 
tulers not conspire against me and the toll-keepers not oppress 
me; may the lower and the higher beings not withstand me, 
but flee and hide themselves because thy victorious power sur- 
roundeth me!” (Act. Thom., p. 91, Bonnet). Here the idea 
that the soul eludes the eyes of the gate-keepers is combined 
with the alternative idea that they are intimidated and 
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paralysed by a superior power. Both ideas are found jp 
descriptions of the descent and return of the Redeemer, 
What functions can the Christ have in such a scheme! 

Well, in the first place, he may be the bringer of that gndsis 
which enables the soul to rise. In so far he is less to be 
described as a Redeemer or Sotér, than as an Enlightene 
and Revealer. Among the pagan mystery sects, just as 
universally among the Christian Gnostic, the occult tradition 
was regarded as having been delivered originally by Divine 
inspiration, not seldom by a god himself—by Orpheus, for 
instance, or by the Egyptian Thoth, who, in the Hellenistic 
amalgam represented by the Hermetic collection, appears 
reduplicated as Hermes and as Tat. The author of the 
first document in that collection, supposed by Reitzenstein 
to have been the founder of a special sect, describes himself 
as having been taught by the Supreme Mind himself in 
personal form as Poimandres. ‘“ Having thus spoken unto 
me, Poimandres returned to the company of the Powers, 
And I having given thanks and blessing to the Father of 
all things was dismissed by him, empowered and taught the 
nature of the universe and the transcendent vision. And | 
began to preach to men the goodliness of piety and know- 
ledge (gndsis), saying, ‘O people, men born of the ground, 
that have given yourselves over to drunkenness and sleep 
and to ignorance of God, be sober, cease from your heaviness, 
held as ye are in the spell of sleep without reason.’ And they, 
when they heard me, came to me of one accord. And I spake, 
saying: ‘ Wherefore, O men born of the ground, have ye 
given yourselves over to death, when ye have the power to 
inherit immortality? Repent, ye that have gone in the way 
of error and had part in ignorance. Be quit of that light 
which is darkness, leave corruption behind you and inherit 
immortality.” And some of them mocked and departed, 
having given themselves over to the way of death, but some 
besought me to teach them, throwing themselves at my feet. 
And I caused them to stand up and became the guide of the 
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race, teaching them the words (which I had heard), how and 
in what manner they might be saved.” Compare with this 
the Gnostic hymn given by Hippolytus: after describing the 
human race wandering in the maze, it goes on :— 
« And Jesus said: ‘ Behold, O Father, 

The striving with evil things upon earth, 

How it wandereth wide from thy spirit, 

And seeketh to flee from the bitter Chaos, 

And knoweth not how it may pass through. 

For which things’ sake, send me, O Father ; 

I will descend bringing the seals [i.e. the secret words of power], 

I will make my way through all the ons, 

I will open all mysteries, 

I will reveal the forms of the gods ; 

And the hidden things concerning the holy way, 

Calling it gndsis, will I deliver.’” (5. 1, § 10.) 


So far as Jesus appears in the Gnostic systems as the 
revealer of gndsis, we may admit that he stands in the same 
category with the Divine or inspired revealers to whom the 
mystic sects generally ascribed the origin of their traditions. 
In this function, however, he is merely prophet, not Redeemer : 
the important thing is the message, not the Person of the 
messenger. With the Church it was Jesus himself who was 
important. And in the Gnostic sects, the Christ has generally 
other work to do. And this work we may sum up by saying 
that it is to do actually what the Divine element ought of its 
own nature to do, but does not do, in its fallen imprisoned 
state, through want of power. The Light in man ought to 
triumph over the world-rulers of this darkness: the heavenly 
Christ does triumph. The Light ought to rise to its true 
home in the world of light: the Christ does rise, overcoming 
all obstructions. His history is, as we saw, the old story of 
the soul reduplicated : only, whereas the old story of the soul 
was an ideal which had to be realised, the history of the 
Christ is an accomplishment. One might almost say that the 
work of Redemption is to bring power to the fallen Divine 
element in man by a process of sympathetic magic. The 
Christ does something, and behold the fallen divinity in the 
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soul is enabled to do it too. “From his appearance,” it is gaia 
in the Valentinian doctrine as stated by Irenzus, the fallen 
divinity, personified as Achamoth, “received power ” (Stray 
haBovoav éx THs émupaveias avtov). In the Pistis Sophia power 
resides in the stream of light which bursts into the dark world, 
and in that light the strength of the fallen divinity is renewed 
(ch. 65 77). Just as the rdle of Christ had been the ideal of 
the soul realised, so now the soul becomes assimilated to Christ 
in his achievement. The assimilation is represented in certain 
sects as identification. The man joined with the Logos 
becomes Logos himself, yiveras pera tod Adyov Adyos (Hipp,, 
5. 8,§ 21). “Iam Christ,” another says, “since I have come 
down from above through the names of the 865 archons’ 
(Epiph., 26, 9). 

In connection with this close parallel between the Sotér 
and the soul, we can understand the ambiguity which 
attaches to such a parable as that contained in the celebrated 
“Hymn of the Soul.” It is ordinarily taken, and I think 
rightly taken, as the story of the soul; Preuschen and 
Liechtenhan, on the other hand, maintain that it is the story 
of the Redeemer. A good case can be made out for either 
theory, if certain details are pressed. It is that very 
ambiguity which, for our purposes, is instructive. 

These facts seem, I think, to point to the figure of the 
personal Redeemer not being an original part of the Hellen- 
istic theology. We can understand that men brought up in the 
conceptions of that theology and coming upon a set of people 
for whom the fulness of God dwelt in one human Person 
bodily, whose whole hope for life and everything that 
came after hung upon him, might try to find a place for 
such a supreme Person in their systems, and might find it as 
the Gnostics did. And while so much in their theories can 
be shown to have been taken over from current paganism, 
no real parallel in current paganism has been discovered to the 
belief, which they shared with the primitive Church, of the 
Divine One taking upon him for the love of men the form of 
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, servant, coming into the sphere of darkness in order to 
redeem. We cannot, of course, prove a negative, but it is 
noteworthy that there is no Redeemer, as was pointed out, in 
the Hermetic literature or the system of Posidonius. We 
have, of course, the conception of Divine Beings who, long 
ago, delivered to men the arts of life or occult wisdom; we 
have inspired prophets and revealers: we have myths of gods 
who had been slain and entered into immortality: we have 
myths of gods who fought with the monsters of darkness and 
overcame them. The just craving of the anthropologist to 
establish connections must, however, it appears to me, have 
risen to a degree which destroys the finer instinct of discrimina- 
tion before he can suppose that by making any combination of 
elements taken from these one could create the Christian idea 
of the Saviour. For if Divine self-sacrifice is the whole point 
and meaning of the story as a whole, we do not prove much, 
even if we succeed in showing that details of the story are 
found separately elsewhere. The nearest pagan parallels to 
the Christian idea seem to me to be found, not in the current 
Hellenistic doctrines, but in the old myth of Prometheus and in 
the Indian idea that Krishna becomes reincarnate in each suc- 
cessive age to save the failing cause of righteousness. The 
myth of Prometheus was, however, at the Christian era a bit of 
traditional mythology, which does not seem to have held any 
dominating position in popular thought; and no serious 
historian, so far as I know, has supposed that an Indian 
doctrine is likely to have reached or influenced the first 
generation of Jesus’ disciples. Nor need one insist upon the 
glaring differences between the conception of the Divine self- 
sacrifice in the old polytheistic setting and the conception 
based upon the Hebrew faith in the One God. But if it was 
the clinging of the Christian community to Jesus which caused 
the Sotér to hold a prominent place in the Gnostic version of 
current Hellenistic theology, and not a previous belief in a 
Divine Saviour which caused the first generation of disciples 
to invest Jesus with that character, then one can hardly agree 
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with Pfleiderer’s view of the hymns of gratitude and praise to 
Jesus poured out in the apocryphal Acts of John and Thomas, 
“The religious interest,” he says, “in popular Gnosticism 
concentrated itself wholly upon the one figure of the Gog 
and Saviour Christ, whose exaltation above all powers whether 
above the heavens, in the heavens, on the earth, or below the 
earth, is emphasised in the strongest possible fashion. With 
the historic Jesus of Nazareth He has indeed little in common 
but the name. . . . He is for the Gnostic nothing else than 
the ‘Saviour-God’ of the mystery-cults” (Primitive Christi. 
anity, iii. pp. 186, 187). Pfleiderer does not specify what 
Saviour-God of the mystery-cults there was of whom it might 
be said that “though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became 
poor.” That the way the Gnostic worked out his conception 
of the Saviour involved a large borrowing from Hellenistic 
theology, the facts referred to in this paper, I think, are enough 
to show; but for the central point of devotion to One who 
embodied a supreme act of Divine love and voluntary humilia- 
tion there is, I believe, no Hellenistic parallel. May one not 
rather use the words of Preuschen? “This does not signify, 
as might at first appear, that the Christian has lapsed into the 
Pagan ; it signifies rather that the victory of Christianity over 
Paganism has begun.” 

EDWYN BEVAN. 


Lonpon. 
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came 

ption One of the most striking results of the conquests of Alexander 
nistic the Great was the turning of men’s minds from the state to 
ough the individual. The long wars of the Macedonian despotisms, 
who incessant and purposeless, intensified the natural craving of 
nilia- man for order, for inward peace, for unity in the world with- 
: not out and in his own soul. The last hundred and fifty years 
nify, of the Roman Republic were at once a period of rationalism 
the and individualism and of lawlessness and civil war. The 
over Macedonian period had seen the rise of Stoicism and Epi- 


cureanism ; the Roman Empire was to see the restoration of 
religion. 

The contemporaries of Augustus realised the political value 
of religion. The propositions were freely made that “the 
whole belief in immortal gods was invented by wise persons in 
the interest of the state”; that “the myths of Hades, though 
pure inventions, contribute to make men upright”; and that 
“it is for the good of states that men should be deceived in 
religion.” * 

But serious people, free from the cynicism and shallowness 
which characterise such judgments, came, on looking over the 
history of their own times, to another conclusion on this 
connection between religion and morals, different in tone and 


1 Cic., N.D., i. 42, 118; Diod. Sic., i. 2; Varro ap. Aug., C.D., iv. 27, vi. 5. 
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in consequences. They argued the other way. Grek 
speculators had moved away from polytheism, from ritual 
and ceremony, and finally from all belief in Deity as ap 
effective thing at all—and the result was conspicuous in the 
disorder of national and individual life. Working backward, 
however, from the union of good morals with traditional 
belief, and the clear effect of atheistic and sceptical philosophy 
upon character, men now began to surmise that truth lay 
rather with the beliefs of their fathers than with the disastrous 
speculations which human experience, in spite of logic, had by 
now hopelessly discredited. 

It was impossible, however, to go back at once to the old 
days when there was no philosophy, nor did it seem necessary. 
There had been fine and impressive utterances upon the nature 
of the divine, which had rooted themselves in the hearts of 
men. The goodness, the grandeur, and the unity of the 
Supreme and Ultimate God had offered too strong a ground 
of hope and consolation to be discarded, and: in the story of 
the revival of paganism the emphasis on Providence is one of 
the constant features. 

Kclecticism was the prevailing fashion. Men drew freely 
upon all the schools of thought for material with which 
to piece out the data of experience, conceding points in 
one place for which they meant to recoup themselves else- 
where. Thus, when it became clear that the logic of the 
philosophers forced men step by step to negate every quality 
which they had once associated with divinity—and this, as 
they realised, in the interest of God’s absoluteness, a matter 
closely bound up with his value to them; when it was evident 
that this process ended in a God of whom nothing whatever 
could be predicated, not even being, a God “away beyond 
existence ” (éméxewa Tov dvrwy), between whom and the universe 
intercommunication was logically quite impossible in any way 
whatever ; it was also obvious that, unless they could recover 
elsewhere what they had here given away, all was over with 
religion. 
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Homer’ had spoken of two jars on the threshold of Zeus, 

one full of good and the other of evil, out of which God 
gave men their destinies, good, bad, and mingled. But a 
liter age shrank from attributing evil to God. “We must 
not accept Homer or any other poet who makes such a 
mistake,” said Plato.2 God and evil were mutually exclusive 
terms; and, if they were not, the Supreme was in any case 
beyond the thought of man’s destiny, good or evil. 

Yet good and evil were in the world. The order, the law, 
and the beauty of the Universe, of sun and star, of the earth 
and its seasons, implied Mind and Providence. In Nature 
too and its power of self-reproduction there lurked, as Eastern 
rligions taught, a divine power. All was law, unity, Cosmos. 
And Stoic pantheism would not serve to explain it. That a 
God should submit to change, and extend himself through land 
and sea, winds and animals, and “the strange experiences of 
both animals and plants,” that he should make and unmake, 
would prove him poorer than the child in Homer's simile, 
building sand-castles, and knocking them down to build them 
upagain. So said Plutarch. But if God is not in the Uni- 
verse, Whence come all these manifestations of mind ? 

Evil was in the world—pain, hunger and bereavement, 
cruelty and lust, abundant evidence for them all. Even in 
the sphere of religion there was evil—foul rites, obscene 
legends, human sacrifices, tantum religio potuit swadere 
malorum. Whence came evil? Stoic pantheism involved 
that God was the author of sin, the inspiring and operative 
agent in every deed of shame. The very idea was revolting to 
the religious mind. 

Once more it was remarked that the consensus of mankind 
was in favour of belief in gods. Such a consensus could not 
be accidental; it was attributed to Nature, and it was taken 
therefore as reliable evidence for the matter concerned. 

Further still, when the Stoic said that the gods care for 
mankind, and “sometimes even for individuals,” once again 
1 Jl, xxiv, 527. 2 Rep., ii. S79D. 
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there was the evidence of men. Marcus Aurelius thanked 


yows ! 
the gods, as many must in every age, for his “ good grandsires, 


the wr 


good parents, a good sister, good teachers, good associates, fF shall I 
kinsmen, friends, good almost every one”; but when he goes B most § 
further and thanks them “for help vouchsafed in dreams, more true th 
particularly for relief from blood-spitting and dizziness,” he more ¢ 


suggests a special providence of a type very familiar in the «N 
literature and monuments of his day. his, if 
A presumption might then fairly be granted in favour of gods t 
divine interest in the Universe, and of relations between the even 
world and the divine; and yet the Supreme could not be § jumal 
conceived as susceptible of any relations whatever. The § there 
common solution of the difficulty is perhaps nowhere given 9 and e 
with such clear vigour—certainly nowhere with such wealth § our d 
of phrase—as in the book of Apuleius on the God of Socrates, call ¢ 
written perhaps about 190 a.p. 


raye 
Plato, he says’—for he classed himself as a Platonist,— sa 
Plato groups the gods in three categories. Of the celestial salva 
gods some we can see—sun, moon, and stars: and on these he 1 
digresses with characteristic rhetoric. Others the mind alone gets 
can grasp—incorporeal natures, animate, with neither beginning “Iti 
nor end, eternal before and after, exempt from contagion of that 
body ; in perfect intellect possessing supreme beatitude ; good, thin; 
but not by participation in any external good, but of them- nam 
selves. Their Father, Lord and Author of all things, free que 
from every nexus of suffering or doing—him Plato, with unit 
celestial eloquence and language commensurate with the sho 
immortal gods, has declared to be, in virtue of the ineffable min 
immensity of his incredible majesty, beyond the poverty of lore 
human speech or definition; while even to the sages them- and 
selves, when by force of soul they have removed themselves fro 
from the body, the conception of God comes, in a flash in the all 
darkness, in a flash only and is gone. He is probably thinking res 
of mystical experiences. 
“To whom then shall I recite prayers? to whom tender 
1 What follows is epitomised from his de deo Socratis, 
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yows? to whom slay victims? On whom shall I call, to help 

the wretched, to favour the good, to counter the evil?... 
Shall I swear by Jove the Stone (per Jovem lapidem) after the 
most ancient manner of Rome? Yet if Plato’s thought be 
te that never God and man can meet, the stone will hear me 
more easily than Jove. 

“Nay! not so far (for Plato shall answer, the thought is 
his, if mine the voice), not so far, he saith, do I pronounce the 
gods to be sejunct and alienate from us, as to think that not 
even our prayers can reach them. Not from the care of 
human affairs, but from contact, have I removed them. But 
there are certain mediary divine powers, between zther above 
and earth beneath, situate in that mid space of air, by whom 
our desires and our deserts reach the gods. ‘These the Greeks 
call demons, carriers between human and heavenly, hence of 
prayers, thence of gifts; back and forth they fare, hence with 
petition, thence with sufficiency, interpreters and bringers of 
salvation.” 

To cut short this rhetoric, we may turn to Plutarch, who 
sets forth substantially the same view in quieter language. 
“Itis one Reason that makes all things a cosmos, one Providence 
that cares for them with ancillary powers appointed to all 
things, while among different nations different honours and 
names are given to them as customs vary.” Stoics raise the 
question whether there are many universes or one, as if many 
universes would require many Zeuses; but he asks, why 
should there not be in each universe a guide and ruler with 
mind and reason, such as he in our universe whom we call 
lord and father of all; and all of them subject to the destiny 
and providence of which Zeus is lord, all of them receiving 
from him the beginnings and seeds and principles (Adyous) of 
all things achieved in each of their spheres, all of them 
responsible to Zeus?”* Why not? 

“Are not all things,” Celsus asks the Christians,’ “ruled 


1 Plut., de def. or., 29. 
2 Origen adv, Celsum, vii. 68; v. 41; v. 25. 
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according to the will of God? Is not all Providence from him} 
Whatever there is in the whole scheme of things, whether the 
work of God, or of angels, or other demons, or heroes, all 
these have their law from the greatest God.” “TI do not think 
it makes any difference whether you call Zeus the Most High, 
or Zeus, or Adonai, or Sabaoth, or Amiin like the Egyptians, 
or Papaios like the Scythians.” “Probably all things ar 
allotted to various rulers (érémrais) and distributed into 
provinces and so governed. Thus among the various nations 
things would be done rightly, if done as those rulers would 
have them.” 

The Stoics and others suggested that these deputy gods 
might be natural laws, or even natural objects, wine and grain 
and the like. But,says Plutarch, “we must not turn the gods 
as it were into queen-bees, nor keep them shut up in the 
prison-house of matter, as the Stoics do, when they change 
the gods into conditions of the atmosphere, fire, water, etc,, 
and thus beget them with the universe and burn them up 
with it.” This was a reference to the Stoic doctrine of the 
final conflagration of the world and its re-creation, which 
should both periodically recur throughout eternity—and in 
which, as Plutarch elsewhere says, the Stoic’s gods were to 
“melt like wax or tin.” Meanwhile the Stoics “nail the gods 
down” like statues to matter—yes, and fuse them with it and 
rivet them to it.’ 

Under the Supreme is a hierarchy of gods, and beneath 
them and above men is an intermediary order, for, as Apuleius 
says, it would have fitted ill with the majesty of the celestial 
gods that one of them should paint a dream for Hannibal 
or turn prophecy into verse for the Sibyl. It is not their 
function to come down to such detail ; all that is assigned to 
the demons.* The demons, it is agreed, are of mingled 
nature—“not so brute as the terrene, nor so light as the 
etherial”; like clouds they keep a mid distance between 
earth and sky. They are of the purest liquid of air, the 
1 Plut., de def. or., 29, ete. 2 Apul., de deo Socr., ch. 7. 
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grene element, and thus scarcely visible to men, save of their 
own choice ; they are of a matter so infinitely fine, “as by its 
nrity to transmit the rays of our sight, by its splendour 
to turn them back, by its subtlety to frustrate them.” They 
share immortality with the gods above and passion with men 
plow: Plutarch says the same, and alleges it can be proved 
on the testimony of wise and ancient witnesses, though he is 
less clear that the demons are eternal. If, he says, the 
atmosphere were abolished between the earth and the moon, 
the void would destroy the unity of the universe; and in 
precisely the same way “those who do not leave us the race of 
demons destroy all intercourse between gods and men, by 
abolishing what Plato called the interpretive and ancillary 
nature—or else they compel us to make confusion and 
disorder of everything, by bringing God in among mortal 
passions and mortal affairs, fetching him down for our needs, 
as they say the witches in Thessaly do with the moon.” ” 

The intermediary position of demons has interesting results. 
Some demons have by their virtue risen into the ranks of 
the gods—Isis, Osiris, Herakles, and Dionysos, for example.’ 
And similarly the souls of good men, “ when set free from 
re-birth (yéveo.s) and at rest from the body,” may become 
demons ;* and as old athletes enjoy watching and encouraging 
young ones, so the demons, who through worth of soul are 
done with the contests of life, do not despise what they have 
left behind, but are kindly-minded to such as strive for the 
same goal—especially when they see them close upon their 
hope, struggling and all but touching it. As, in the case of 
a wreck, landsmen will run out into the waves to help the 
sailors they can reach, so the demons help us as the waves of 
life break over us.’ The expression will cover not only this life, 
but the whole circle of many lives, however long. But 


1 Apul., de deo Socr., 11, 13. 

2 Plut., de def. or., 13, 

8 Plut., de Iside, 27. 

4 Plut., Romulus, 28 ; de def. or., 10. 
5 Plut., de gen. Socr., 24, 
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why, asks the Christian Tatian, should they be more effectyg] 
(Spacrixarepor) after death ? 

The fact is, we are told, that there is little difference 
between a demon and a human soul. A damon, gay 
Apuleius, may be a human spirit that has earned its discharge 
from life and abjured the body—just like the Lares and 
Lemures of Roman belief. Conversely, the human spirit may 
be a demon for the present in a body.’ Hence the ready 
communication between men and the powers above them ; 
hence prayer and revelation. ‘There is nothing unreasonable 
in it,” says Plutarch, “or marvellous, if souls meeting souls 
make on them impressions of the future (davracias 10) 
Hé\ovtos),” for even men with men communicate by many 
other methods than speech.? The body indeed dulls this 
faculty, and some souls only shake off its influence in dreams, 
or even at the approach of death. But sometimes the body is 
thrown by some cause or other into such a condition as to 
allow the soul to see. This condition is called ‘ enthusiasm ”— 
it is caused, for instance, by “the enthusiastic spirit” which 
the earth sends up as an exhalation at Delphi; and the 
Egyptians again blend a potion, called kyphi, in a very mystic 
way with sixteen drugs—sixteen being the square of a square 
carries some remarkable properties or suggestions—and this 
potion when inhaled calms the mind and reduces anxiety, and 
“that part of us which receives impressions (davracticdy) and 
is susceptive of dreams, it rubs down and cleans like a mirror.” 
So cleaned and set free, the soul is open to receive what will 
come to it. Perhaps the vapour “by heat and diffusion opens 
pores (7dpovs) that can take such impressions.” ‘The words 
of the demons are borne through all things, but they only 
sound for those who have the unruffled nature and the 
quiet soul.” * 

The demons have wings, says Tertullian ; they are every- 

1 Apul., de deo Socr., 15; cf. Plut., de def. or., 38. 


2 Plut., de def: or., 38—40 for the whole subject. 
*Plut., de gen, Socr., 20. 
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where in a single moment ; the whole world is as one place to 

them; and all that is done all over the world, it is as easy for 
them to know as to report. Dwelling in the air, among stars 
and clouds, they learn readily what the weather will be, and 
ean promise rain, which is coming in any case. When 
grcerers call up ghosts and make what seem the souls of the 
dead appear ; when they cause even goats and tables to divine 
—it is the work of demons. Yet it was curious that Cybele 
left her priest in Carthage in ignorance of the death of Marcus 
Aurelius for a week.' 

Plutarch lays great stress on the oracles. The theory of 
the “ enthusiastic spirit ” or exhalation—with its strange blend, 
as it seems to us, of spiritual and material—was liable, he says, 
to be attacked on the ground that it took divination out of 
the sphere of the gods and of reason.* But he rejoins that 
there are double causes for everything—the ancients derived 
all things from Zeus ; moderns, natural philosophers (¢vouxoé), 
wander away from “the fair and divine cause” and make 
everything depend on bodies, impacts, changes and mixtures— 
and both err in degree. Thus in the oracle there may be the 
exhalation from the earth, but Earth is a goddess, and so is the 
Sun who gives her this power; “and then we leave demons 
installed as lords and warders and guardians” of the oracles. 
If Apollo was a god, there were many on the border-line 
between gods and demons who had oracles of their own— 
Asclepios, Amphiaraus, Trophonius, etc. Clear proof of the 
truth that gods and demons exist, and care for men and give 
them oracles, is to be seen in the great shrines. Men were 
“in anguish and fear lest Delphi should lose its glory of three 
thousand years,” but Delphi has not failed. On the contrary, 
though hard to believe and much tested, the Pythian priestess 
has never been convicted of error; and she has filled the 
oracle with offerings and gifts from barbarians and Greeks and 
adorned it with beautiful buildings.* This was not man’s 
1 Tertullian, Apol., 23-25. 2 Plut., de def. or., 48. 


3 Plut., de Pyth. orac., 29. 
Vou. XL—No. 1. ll 
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doing; “the god came and inspired the oracle with hig 
divinity.” 

Pausanias, writing about 170 a.D., tells how men Consulted 
the oracle of Trophonius ; and then he says, “I did it myself” 
What he learnt in his strange adventure in the pit, he dog 
not say. But a remark let fall in his eighth book is significant! 
He had seen many strange things, and now he says: “ When] 
began this work, I used to look on these Greek stories as little 
better than foolishness; but now that I have got as far as 
Arcadia, my opinion about them is this. I believe the Greeks 
who were accounted wise, spoke of old in riddles and not 
straight out; so I judge this story of Cronos [swallowing a 
foal instead of his child] is a piece of Greek philosophy. In 
matters concerning the divine I will hold by what has been 
said ”—by tradition, in fact. 

Tertullian gives a list of places where there were temple 
in which men slept to obtain dreams of revelation.’ Miss 
Mary Hamilton, in her book on Incubation, shows how the 
practice still survives in the Greek islands. Thus, in Ceos, 
where once men slept in the shrine of Artemis, to-day they 
sleep in the church of St Artemidos.’ Strabo says the practice 
was an essential feature of Judaism, and he compares Moses 
to Amphiaraus, Trophonius, and Orpheus, etc.‘ But the 
most famous of these shrines was that of Alsculapius (As- 
klepios) at Epidauros—a god whose miracles are recorded in 
wonderful inscriptions and in the orations (as wonderful) of 
Elius Aristides. Celsus,° in his attack on Christianity, brings 
up the oracles given by gods and demons and fulfilled, as 
evidence to the truth of traditional religion. But he goes 
further; for, “let a man go to the shrine of Trophonius, or 
Amphiaraus, or Mopsus, and there he may see the gods in 
the likeness of men, no feigned forms but clear to see, not 
slipping by them once, like him who deceived those people 
[the Christians], but ever associating with those who will.” 


1 Paus., viii. 8, 3. 2 Tert., de anima, 46. 8 Incubation, p. 174. 
4 Strabo, c. 761-2. 5 adv, Celsum, vii. 35 ; iii, 24. 
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«Multitudes, Greeks and barbarians, testify that they have 
ten seen, and still do see, Aisculapius—not a phantom of 
him but himself, healing men, doing them good, and fore- 
tling the future.” 

Here it may be suggested that there is some caution 
needed. Is Adsculapius a god or a demon? Hardly a god, 
in the strict sense, if he consents to be visible to the eye of 
fesh—but then there is no strict sense in this region. 

Explanations may be offered of various kind—sleight-of- 
band, hypnotism, sheer credulity. A curious illustration will 
be found in Lucian’s pamphlet called Alexander, where he 
shows how a man of that name founded a new oracle at 
Abonoteichos in Cappadocia—and with the aid of a tame 
make, and his native gifts of cunning and impudence, drove 
roaring trade in prophecy. As for the miracles of Jesus, 
says Celsus, ordinary quacks on the streets will do greater 
for an obol or two—* driving devils out of men, blowing away 
diseases, calling up the souls of heroes, and displaying sump- 
tuous banquets which are not there.”* ‘Tertullian admits all 
these operations—they are done by the aid of demons: “it 
isno great thing for him to cheat the outer eyes, who finds 
it quite easy to blind the sight of the soul within.”* Marcus 
Aurelius records with gratitude that Diognetus taught him 
toneglect such miracles.* Lucian, in his Philopseudes, draws 
awonderful group of people revelling in the wildest displays 
of the supernatural ; and the strange thing is that, as one reads 
the literature of the age, the parody loses its extravagance, 
for one thing after another is paralleled by sober writers. 

But now we must turn to another aspect of the subject. 
Plutarch quotes with approval a couplet from Menander, 
omitting the lines which follow, as they did not suit his 
purpose :— 

“ By each man standeth from his natal hour 
A daimon, his kind mystagogue through life.” 4 





1 adv. Celsum, i. 68. 2 Tert., de anima, 57. 8 Marcus Aur., i. 6. 
* Plut., de tranqu. animi, 15; cf. Tert., de anima, 57. 
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Aristotle was also quoted by Isidore the Gnostic as 
authority for the belief. ‘‘ Our ancestors,” says Seneca, « gave 
every individual man or woman a Genius or a Juno.”? The 
genius or demon is not merely Greek and Latin. It appear 
in Persia as the fravashi, the spiritual counterpart ; in Egypt 
as the Ka; in the Syrian Gnostic’s Hymn of the Soul it js 
represented as a robe exactly reproducing the likeness of 
the man :-— 


“Two in number we stood, but only one in appearance”: 
’ ’ 


and it is quite likely that Peter’s “angel” and “the angels” 
of the little children in the New Testament are nothing else, 
“Zeus,” says Epictetus, “has placed by every man a guardian, 
every man’s demon, to whom he has committed the care of 
the man, a guardian who never sleeps, is never deceived. For 
to what better and more careful guardian could he have 
entrusted each of us? When, then, you have shut the door, 
and made darkness within, remember never to say that you 
are alone, for you are not; God is within and your demonis 
within, and what need of light have they to see what you are 
doing ?”* The demon when our life is done, Apuleius says, 
carries his custodia to our trial, and by his report goes 
our doom.‘ This demon-guardian can of course give word 
in dreams and omens, and more, he can appear in person. 
The Pythagoreans, Apuleius says, used to wonder if any 
man said he had never seen a demon. An Egyptian priest 
in Rome went to the Iseum outside the city walls, on the 
Campus Martius,—the only “pure place” he could find in or 
about the city,—and there he sought to see the demon of 
Plotinus ; but he saw more than he dreamed of—for when it 
came it was a god and not a demon. So great a man was 
Plotinus.° Plutarch doubted such appearances, as he did an 

1 Clem. Alex., Strom., vi. 53. 

2 Sen., Ep., 110, 1. 

8 Epict., D., i. 14, 


4 Apul., de deo Socr., 16. 
5 Porphyry, vita Plotin., 10. 
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Egyptian theory that the spirit of a god could have a child by 
,human woman." 

Empedocles, however, Plutarch says, held that we each 
have two demons. The Egyptians said that the human body 
is assigned, part by part, to six-and-thirty gods or daemons of 
the air; and they knew their names, too—Chnumen, Chnachu- 
men, Knat, Sikat, Rhamanor, etc.; and, by calling on the 
demon concerned, they said they could cure any part that 
was sick. Basilides, the Gnostic, is credited with describing 
man as a sort of Wooden Horse, with a whole army of 
diferent spirits within him.* Plutarch uses the same figure 
in taunting the Stoics with turning the virtues into personal 
beings —they made a man “a paradise or a Wooden 
Horse.” * 

It is not strange, then, to find a series of significant words 
like theolept, nympholept, lymphatic, enthusiasm, demoniac, 
theophorete, and the like, all testifying to the power that 
demons, nymphs, Pans, gods, and other beings had of seizing 
upon and occupying human beings. “Unclean spirits hover 
over waters,” says Tertullian, “as shady fountains know, and 
hidden streams, and the public baths, and water-pipes in 
houses, cisterns and wells.”® ‘They could give men disease ; 
they might remain and ensure lasting madness. And again, 
it was possible that all sin and uncleanness was the work of 
demons inhabiting a man, for a legion could hardly be idle 
inside an individual. Was every act the result of a spiritual 
impulse from a good or bad demon? Was marriage essenti- 
ally a demonic thing? Whence came the beginnings of life ? 
Here we touch a great question on which folklore has yet 
much to teach us. 

But we have come now to the question of evil, for every 
candid person owned that demons were to blame for a great 


1 Plut., Numa, 4, It is very curious to think of this passage as being 
written perhaps in the same week as the early chapters of St Luke. 
? adv. Celsum, viii. 58. 8 ap. Clem, Alex., Strom., ii. 113. 
* Plut., adv. Sto., 45. 5 Tert., de Bapt., 5. 
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deal of mischief. Celsus* himself has a warning against magic 
and the demons connected with it:—“One must be on one’s 
guard not to get entangled in these matters through over. 
occupation in them, and so through love of the body and by 
turning away from better things to be overcome by forgetful. 
ness, for perhaps we should not disbelieve the wise who say 
that, of the demons who pervade the earth, the greater part 
are entangled in re-birth (yéveou.s)—fused and riveted to it—and 
being bound to blood and smoke and chanting, etc., they can 
do no more than heal the body and foretell the future.” Again, 
there were strange and revolting religious rites, in which the 
eating of raw flesh, Plutarch says, the rending asunder of 
animals, fasting, and the narration of obscene legends werea 
part. These could not be attributed to gods, but were the 
institution of evil demons. Human sacrifices, he says, could 
not have been welcome to the gods, nor would kings and 
generals have been willing to sacrifice their own children 
unless they had been appeasing the anger of ugly, ill-tempered, 
and vengeful demons, who would bring war or pestilence 
otherwise. Ill tales of the gods—rape. suffering, wandering, 
servitude—are not true of gods, but of demons who usurped 
their names.” And yet, Plutarch has apologies for animal- 
worship in Egypt, and for the traditional obscene image of 
Osiris which still stood ; and in general he offers no means of 
telling which were the rites ordained by a god, and which by 
a baddemon. Christians pointed this out with some emphasis. 
None the less, philosophic paganism found God acquitted of 
sin at once by his remoteness from human contact and by the 
energies of evil demons. Whence comes the evil that makes 
demons evil, is not explained. God was good, and that God 
should be good was the chief concern of religious philosophers. 

The system of ideas here set forth was consistent. It 


1 adv. Celsum, viii. 60. Cf. Tertullian on sacrifices, Apol., 22. “What 
else,” asks Clement of Alexandria, “would cats ask for if they could speak?” 
(Clem. Alex., Protr., 41). 

2 Plut., de def. or., 14, 15, 21. 
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ested on ancient tradition and on philosophy—on association 
ind reflection. It was confirmed every day by oracle, theo- 
kepsy, trance, and mystery, while, more and more as time went 
om, the subtlest and the most religious of Greek thinkers 
showed how inevitable it was on the side of thought. Yet 
emplaints were heard from various quarters that the demon 
theory and the religion that rested on it were cruel—men 
knew of human sacrifices that recurred; that they were un- 
dean—the hierodules and the Galli of the temples are only 
part of the proof of this charge; and that they paralysed the 
human mind. Lucretius and the Christian apologists have 
the same criticisms to make here, and all the evidence shows 
their justice. The system did dwarf the intellect of men; it 
worked out in cruelty, lust, and paralysis. But it broke down ; 
and here it is worth remembering that it did not yield to the 
attack of philosophy or science, but to the ideas and the 


personality of Jesus of Nazareth. 
T. R. GLOVER. 


CAMBRIDGE. 














THE FUTURE OF JUDAISM IN 
ENGLAND. 


M. J. LANDA. 


Tat eternal mystery, the Jewish community, is at the 
present moment providing an interesting puzzle to onlookers, 
who, it may at once be added, include no small proportion of 
of its own members. These partial spectators in the camp 
are the most puzzled of all. They are the Moderns—the 
highly Anglicised section which daily finds itself less in 
sympathy with the old Law and the traditional point of view— 
to them an intensely narrow point of view, smacking of 
medievalism. Judaism in the midst of twentieth-century 
civilisation, in lands of freedom, is regarded as hopelessly out- 
of-date, as unable to withstand the onrush of unrestrained 
progressive thought. The ancient faith is, indeed, in the 
melting-pot. But it is not bubbling. It is but beginning to 
seethe, and ingredients are still being cast into the cauldron. 
That it should have defied the forces of dissolution until now 
may be a matter of surprise, but only to outward seeming has 
there been little change. Disintegration has proceeded with 
some rapidity in various countries—in America most of all— 
but in England actual solidarity and a still stronger semblance of 
unity have been secured by the domination of the Chief Rabbi. 

With the death of Dr Adler, the holder of the office, in 
July of last year, the true state of affairs was revealed. Nor 
did it come unexpectedly. The troubled undercurrents had 


already manifested themselves at the surface, and the clamour 
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fr recognition by the new force had provoked bickering 
which sorely troubled the Chief Rabbi. The question of the 
future religious government of Anglo-Jewry was thrust, 
almost blatantly, upon Dr Adler’s notice by minister and 
lyman alike, and there is good reason to believe that, had he 
recovered from the illness which proved fatal, he would at last 
have receded from his somewhat stubborn attitude and would 
have consented to discuss the problem of his successor. But 
his almost sudden death left a legacy of difficulty to the 
community and precipitated a crisis which most people had 
been anxious to avoid. 

The trouble is largely, but not entirely, religious. The 
desire for a revision of ritual has been growing for years, but 
the power invested in the office of Chief Rabbi renders 
“reform” impossible. There is the Reformed Synagogue in 
Upper Berkeley Street, W., for those who desire modifications 
of observance and Prayer-Book revision, and there is a 
synagogue with a similar ritual in Manchester, and another in 
Bradford. A year or so ago it was rumoured that Birmingham 
was anxious to establish a Reformed Synagogue, but nothing 
has been done, and it is doubtful whether the Reform com- 
munities in Manchester and Bradford are flourishing: that at 
Bradford is certainly not. Outside London, the new spirit is 
not particularly strong, but in the metropolis it is persistent 
and clamant—so much so that the service in Upper Berkeley 
Street is not deemed sufficiently advanced by a number of its 
adherents who are agitating for further alterations. 

Upper Berkeley Street presents an interesting study in 
Jewish religious unrest. The bitterness that followed the 
original severance over seventy years ago has vanished, 
although the decree of excommunication officially pro- 
nounced at the time has not been formally withdrawn. There 
has nevertheless been a rapprochement between that con- 
gregation and the orthodox community. There is good- 
fellowship between the ministers of the two sections, they 
sit on an equality in the conference of ministers called into 
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being a few years ago with Dr Adler as the first president, 
and to some extent the Reformed Synagogue came under the 
influence of the late Chief Rabbi. The services drawn up by 
him for special occasions were used in Upper Berkeley Street, 
and one of the last public acts of Dr Adler was the presenta. 
tion of its senior minister, the Rev. Morris Joseph, to His 
Majesty at a levee. 

Whether that friendship with orthodoxy was viewed with 
suspicion by the more ardent reformers cannot be said, but 
exactly ten years ago the desire for further advance led to the 
establishment, by Mr Claude Montefiore, of the Jewish 
Religious Union, which now has its own synagogue, in Hill 
Street, N.W., and its own special ritual. At the outset, the 
Union appealed to both Orthodox and Reform, and several 
important members of the United Synagogue—the official 
orthodox section—and two or three of its ministers identified 
themselves withthe movement. The strong opposition of the 
Chief Rabbi and also of the late Lord Swaythling—whose 
daughter, the Hon. Lily Montagu, was one of the pioneers of 
the Union—led, however, to the withdrawal of the ministers, 
and the offer of the Upper Berkeley Street Synagogue for the 
Saturday afternoon services of the new body was refused. 
The Union established itself as a separate section, holding 
services in the West End at the Hotel Great Central, and in 
the East End at a school. Three years ago, the Union took 
an important step forward. The East End services were 
discontinued, and it was decided to establish a new synagogue 
in the West End, with a ritual on the lines of the most 
advanced “ Liberal” Jews of America and the Continent. 
The Chief Rabbi denounced the new move even more strongly 
than the original step, and the prominent members of the 
United Synagogue, including the two gentlemen, Mr A. H. 
Jessel, K.C., and Mr Felix Davis, who are now its vice- 
presidents, severed their connection with the Union. They 
could not follow Mr Montefiore in his new interpretation of 
the Bible and in his plans for ritual revision. 
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Mr Montefiore, nevertheless, proceeded undisturbed, with 
the Hon. Lily Montagu, despite the public protests of her 
father, and Mr Israel Abrahams, Reader in Rabbinic at 
Cambridge University, as his principal lieutenants. Dr 
Stephen Wise, of the Free Synagogue, New York, and Dr 
Emil Hirsch, of Chicago—probably the two most advanced 
Jewish reformers of the day—visited London as missionaries, 
and the Liberal Jewish Synagogue has now been open for 
about a year, with Rabbi Israel Mattuck, of the United States, 
as Minister. The service differs considerably from that of the 
orthodox synagogues, and also from that at Upper Berkeley 
Street; but the Union appears to be attracting a number of 
those who are entirely out of sympathy with the ancient ritual 
and no longer hold the Hebrew language sacred. 

The new synagogue represents a definite schism. It is 
outside the general community to such an extent that negotia- 
tions for burial rights in a Jewish cemetery have been broken 
off, and they are being sought elsewhere. Mr Montefiore 
is one of the most popular and lovable personalities in the 
Anglo-Jewish community, and he could no doubt have made 
a much more powerful appeal to his many admirers had he 
eared to dissemble his religious fervour. But he will not have 
the slightest semblance of make-believe. His opinions have 
caused the utmost pain to numbers of his friends, among 
whom the late Chief Rabbi was one of the staunchest ; but he 
stands before them, fearlessly outspoken to an extent that has 
filled the community with dismay. He has boldly proclaimed 
the opinion that the time has come when Jews should change 
their attitude toward Jesus and regard Him as one of their 
Prophets. While he claims to express but his own view, he 
is, however, recognised as the spokesman of the Union, and his 
temerity is regarded by the strictly orthodox as indicating an 
absolute breaking-away from Judaism. 

To what extent the Union has drawn upon the membership 
of the United Synagogue is not yet known, but its progress is 
being closely watched by those who are sincerely anxious to 
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modify the ritual in the direction in which they consider it 
will best meet modern needs. Naturally, the appointment of a 
new Chief Rabbi is claimed as a favourable Opportunity for 
the demand of Reform. Only the Chief Rabbi can make the 
concessions: he is all-powerful by the constitution of the 
United Synagogue, a body established in 1870 by Act of 
Parliament under a scheme of the Charity Commissioners, and 
by a deed of foundation and trust drawn up in 1871. Those 
two documents, however, declare, unequivocally, that the form 
of worship shall be the orthodox Polish or German ritual, and 
both the would-be Reformers and the Orthodox realise the 
difficulty of making any alteration. The consent of the Chief 
Rabbi would make it comparatively easy, but his consent is 
virtually impossible of attainment. 

That is the crux of the present situation when the Anglo- 
Jewish community is about to elect a successor to Dr Adler. 
A Rabbi who would show any sympathy with “Reform” 
would not be regarded as a Rabbi by the Orthodox, who 
constitute the great majority. Hence the orthodoxy of the 
new ecclesiastical head of Anglo-Jewry will have to be 
beyond all suspicion. The would-be Reformers know this, 
but a few are prepared to defy the position. This has led to 
suspicion on the part of many of the Orthodox. On the 
whole, however, the situation is accepted, though not with the 
best of grace. The keenest of the Reformers feel that a great 
opportunity is being lost. They hold the view that they have 
been quiescent too long, and that, if they do not assert them- 
selves now, their hopes might as well be buried. Frankly, 
they cannot understand the contention that Judaism, as 4 
religion, is, like its God, “one and indivisible.” 

In these days of different forms of Christianity, of varia- 
tions in every form of religious and secular faith, they believe 
that two great parties in Judaism are logical. The friendship 
that exists between the Orthodox and the Reformed Syna- 
gogues in London is looked upon as proof that the two need 
not be antagonistic. And they have no patience with the 
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assertion that the form of Jewish observance has been fixed 
for all time, and that no means exist, or can be devised, to 
secure any alteration. 

Against these contentions, the Orthodox present an uncom- 
promising hostility. Friendship between the two parties in 
England, they maintain, is only possible where one is small, 
or, at any rate, not aggressive. A large Reform community 
would be a serious menace to Orthodoxy, if only by reason of 
the fact that modern Reform is restless. In America there is 
open competition between the Reform Ministers in the intro- 
duction of innovations. ‘The ancient ritual has been metamor- 
phosed out of all resemblance and keeping with Judaism ; it is 
much more akin to Christianity in its concepts, its appearance, 
and its practice. Men and women sit together in the syna- 
gogues, the former without hats; the use of the Tallith 
(praying shawl) and the phylacteries which the Orthodox wear 
on the left arm and forehead for morning prayer has been 
abolished ; the Sabbath has been changed from Saturday to 
Sunday, or rather it has been wiped out, for the Sunday is not 
regarded as the historic Sabbath; the dietary laws have been 
modified to an extent that amounts to abandonment; the 
festivals have been whittled down; marriage with non-Jews is 
countenanced by some Ministers; non-Jewish ministers are 
permitted to appear in the pulpits; the weekly reading of the 
Torah (Pentateuch) has been discontinued ; little or no Hebrew 
is used in the service, and there is a growing desire to quote 
the New Testament, and to look upon Jesus as one of the 
Jewish prophets. All this is considered as worse than apostasy 
by the Orthodox, who declare bluntly that such a form of 
“loyalty” to Judaism is worse than avowed acceptance of 
Christianity, inasmuch as it is hypocritical adherence to a 
form of Christianity, to something which is certainly not the 
religion of Israel. The majority of the Orthodox refuse to 
believe that there is anything spiritual or religious in such 
“advance.” They look upon it as a desire to cast off all 
practices which stamp Jews as different from Christians, and 
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as selfishness which cannot make any sacrifices for faith ang 
tradition. 

Hitherto, there has been tacit peace between the parties jn 
England, due to the desires of the new Reformers having bee 
kept under restraint. But activity will lead to a serious breach, 
for many of the would-be Reformers are leaders of the com. 
munity, and their continuance as members of organisations fo; 
the safeguarding of orthodox practice will be strongly resented, 
The difficulty of the position is increased by the keen anxiety 
of the Reformers to remain within the United Synagogue, 
It would be a simple solution of the problem if they seceded 
from this organisation and joined the Reformed Synagogue 
or the Jewish Religious Union, or founded new houses of 
worship of their own. This, as a matter of fact, is the only 
way in which the problem will be solved. The Reformers 
will be compelled to abandon their demands, or leave the 
United Synagogue. There is no middle course, despite the 
endeavour to find one. 

The reason for this endeavour is not easily intelligible. It 
is obviously due to a belief that there is a considerable body of 
opinion, at present unexpressed, which will follow a determined 
lead, providing a means of securing its programme is found. 
But a large section is unquestionably indifferent—some in- 
different to religion itself, others apathetic to an extent that 
makes revolt appear needless. What the Reformers are learn- 
ing, but have yet failed to grasp fully, is that Anglo-Jewry is 
not the separate entity they have assumed. It is bound up 
with Jewry the world over. They know that, but have 
imagined the tie to be sentimental. They have been brought 
face to face with the knowledge, however, that Judaism is not 
merely a religion—it is a Law. To their query as to whether 
any means exist by which Jewish laws can be altered, they 
receive the answer that it would be necessary to convene 4 
conference of the leading Rabbis of the world. This would 
be impossible. The orthodox Rabbis would not agree to the 
inclusion of the American Reform Rabbis, who, for some 
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range reason, cling to the old term although they have dis- 
wrded Rabbinical teaching. To such a conference England 
would send but few representatives, for the great majority of 
the Jewish Ministers in this country do not hold the Rabbinical 
diploma. Not one of the Ministers who favour Reform would 
be admitted to the conference, which would be composed 
atirely of orthodox Rabbis, most of them old-fashioned and 
not in sympathy with modern ideas. Their decisions would 
be known beforehand ; in fact, they certainly would not agree 
to meet for discussion of modifications of ritual and observ- 
ance. This is not mere conjecture. Some time before Dr 
Adler died, a conference of orthodox foreign Rabbis in 
England met at Leeds and passed resolutions so startling 
as to excite laughter, even among the Orthodox. They con- 
demned, among other things, the practice of married women 
wearing their own hair instead of a wig, as is the custom in 
Russia and Austrian Poland, and men and women dancing 
together. More recently, a conference of Rabbis from different 
countries met at Kattowitz, near the borders of Russia, Ger- 
many, and Austria, and here suspicion was excited among the 
various sections who doubted the strength of one another’s 
Orthodoxy. 

Reformers in England are entirely out of sympathy with 
these Rabbis. They do not understand their point of view, 
and regard them as men belonging to another era, which, in 
the case of many of them, is undoubtedly true. The Russian 
or Galician Rabbi, who knows nothing of the great world, 
whose knowledge of things mundane is confined to his tiny 
local ghetto, is inclined to assume that his long coat and his 
ear-locks are based on Sinaitic laws. He and the Reformer 
are each an insoluble mystery to one another, with divergences 
of character irreconcilable, accentuated by differences of lan- 
guage and national custom. There is as great a gulf between 
the Russian or Galician ghetto fanatic and the London West 
End Jew as there is between the Christian of Peckham and 
the Christian of the Macedonian mountains. The modern Jew 
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knows he is bound by tradition to regard all suffering Jews 
as having first claim on his sympathy, and, on the whole, he 
lives worthily up to the tradition. To that extent he jg 
imbued with the spirit of historic consciousness, but beyond 
this manifestation the call of the past has no message for him, 

He does not understand why his brethren in persecuting 
lands—men suffering also from economic pressure and an 
almost complete lack of modern education—should be his 
religious legislators, whilst he himself has no voice in the 
selection of his prayers, or in the determination of customs 
and practices which, to him, are out-of-date and meaningless, 
It is a state of mind easily intelligible. It makes the modem 
Jew—it would not be wrong to term him the Modernist Jew 
—feel that the bonds of brotherhood are shackles. He admits, 
candidly, that it is necessary for some sort of unity to exist 
between Jews the world over, but he maintains that this tie 
can no longer be arbitrary and artificial. But with the deeply 
ingrained faith in the Talmudical dictum that it is necessary 
to make a fence round the law, the old-fashioned Jew asserts 
that the tie cannot continue on a merely sentimental, or 
upon a voluntary, basis. He attaches the utmost importance 
to forms and symbols. The trouble for the Modernist Jew, 
however, is that the forms are irritating and the symbols 
without significance. 

The prayers have no meaning, inasmuch as they are in 
Hebrew, a language which the vast majority of Jews learn to 
read, without, however, understanding a word of it! Con- 
sequently, there is a demand for the introduction of more 
English into the service. The service itself is deemed too 
long: the Modernists demand that it should be shortened, 
and made more attractive by the introduction of the organ 
and the reading of the Pentateuch in a triennial instead of an 
annual cycle. The reading of the Pentateuch in Hebrew is 
looked upon as an archaic interlude in the Sabbath service. 
The incidence of the festivals is disturbing to business, where- 
fore it is suggested they should be shortened by the abolition 
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Tabernacles. In Palestine only one day is kept, and it is 
urged that, owing to the perfection of the modern calendar, it 
isno longer necessary to observe two days to make sure of the 
actual one. The isolation of the women in a gallery in the 
synagogue is also considered inexcusable ; it is held to be a 
relic of the Oriental belief that women are inferior creatures. 
To concede all these demands would be to transform the 
United Synagogue into a Reform body. That would be 
against its constitution and would put an end to Jewish 
slidarity in England. There would be schism with attendant 
bitterness and suspicion. The Orthodox would regard the 
United Synagogue as outside the pale. The probability of the 
United Synagogue putting itself into this absurd position need 
not be taken into account. It will not happen. Nor is it 
likely that any one of the demands will be pursued. The 
Orthodox meet each one with a non possumus, and any 
Chief Rabbi would be bound to do the same. Each suggested 
reform is regarded as the thin end of the wedge. The preser- 
vation of Hebrew is held to be vital. It is certainly the 
strongest link, and its study as a living language is recom- 
mended as the antidote to the present irritation which it 
induces. There is not much sympathy with the desire for 
shorter services. ‘T'wo to three hours each Saturday is deemed 
little enough, and the request for more attractiveness is met 
with the retort that the synagogue is not atheatre. The other 
items in the programme are fatal to Orthodoxy, any weaken- 
ing of which would assuredly pave the way to disruption. 
Orthodoxy, in short, is the price of that unity which brings 
prestige and commands respect for the Jewish community in 
England, and those who framed the constitution of the United 
Synagogue and drew up the deed of foundation and trust 
defining the powers of the Chief Rabbi seem to have been 
gifted with wise prescience. The forty years that have passed 
since the United Synagogue was established have been the 


years of the consolidation of Anglo-Jewry. The community 
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has gained respect because it has deserved it, because it has not 
wasted its substance on religious strife, but has, on the 
contrary, devoted its energies to secure the efficiency of its 
organisations for charitable endeavour and social welfare 
These organisations have won the admiration of onlookers. 
the poor Jews have been no trouble and no cost to the 
country, and the Anglo-Jewish community, from the lowlies 
to the highest, has progressed on English lines. It has 
educated itself in accordance with the English code, written 
and unwritten, and has identified itself thoroughly with the 
national life. In fine, the English Jews have completely 
proved the wisdom of the law of England, which does not 
regard them as a separate nationality or a distinct caste, but 
as members of a dissenting religious denomination. 

This is no accidental result. The Jew hates religious dis. 
sension, notwithstanding his fondness for disputation. “ All 
Israel are brethren,” is the sentiment that expresses his religion 
in its highest form. It transcends petty differences and enables 
him to present an unbroken front to the world. 

In the case of the English Rabbinate problem, the religious 
differences have not appeared on the surface. They are pro- 
bably unsuspected by not a few Jews. The communal diversity 
of opinion, however, has resulted in painful bickering over 
personalities. When Dr Adler died, his critics vied with his 
admirers in paying tributes to his memory. His loudest 
detractors were among those who declared with some vehem- 
ence that there was no man living who could worthily take up 
his mantle. Congregations that had never contributed a 
penny to the Chief Rabbi’s salary, or had repudiated his 
authority, showered advice on the United Synagogue as to 
the choice of a successor. And the United Synagogue, the 
“ patron of the living,” so to speak, has not tactfully grappled 
with the situation. It decided to give all synagogues con- 
tributing to the Chief Rabbi’s Fund a voice in the selection, 
but what it gave with one hand it withdrew with the other. 
The franchise scheme for the electing body of delegates from 
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the synagogues has aroused the greatest indignation. The 
United Synagogue apportioned to itself—that is, to its consti- 
tuent synagogues and its honorary officers—the majority of the 
votes. It has taken 314 out of a total of 431. The total may 
pe larger, for synagogues are being admitted to the franchise 
on payment of a guinea; but the United Synagogue holds an 
overwhelming preponderance of votes, which, moreover, 
ie in the hands of a very few people. The policy of “one 
delegate, one vote” has not been adopted. The votes have 
been distributed among the synagogues in proportion to 
their contributions. Most of the delegates will have one vote 
each, a few will have twenty, and one or two thirty. Further, 
the delegates have a free hand to cast their votes as they 
please against the wishes of the congregants who have elected 
them, if they choose. The nine honorary officers have seventy- 
two votes, and they and six or seven London delegates thus 
control the election. 

Consequently the idea of election is distasteful to a con- 
siderable section. Already, as a protest against the apportion- 
ment of a beggarly twenty-eight votes, the Federation of (East 
End) Synagogues, which has a larger membership than the 
United Synagogue, has seceded from the conference, and there 
is grave danger of the new Chief Rabbi not being accepted by 
some of the congregations. Some dissatisfaction exists with 
the selected candidates, Dr M. Hyamson, the head of the 
Ecclesiastical Court (Beth Din), which is at present perform- 
ing the functions of the office of Chief Rabbi; and Dr J. 
Hertz and Dr B. Drachman, of New York. Dr Hyam- 
son, although born in Russia, has been brought up and 
educated in England; his degree is LL.D. of the University 
of London, and he has been in the Anglo-Jewish Ministry 
about twenty-seven years. Dr Hertz, who recently visited 
England, is a Hungarian who has been educated in America 
and has held a position in Johannesburg. Dr Drachman was 
born in America, but educated in Germany. 

A noisy section of the community declares that these men 
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are not good enough. ‘They are clamouring for postponement 
of the election, which is to take place after Dr Drachman has 
visited England this autumn, and they ask that emissarie 
should be sent to Russia and Austria to discover a Rabbi of 
great learning. They overlook the fact that, if any truly 
great and outstanding Rabbi existed anywhere, his renown 
would be world-wide and he would not need to be sought, 
They frankly demand the appointment of a foreigner; but 
the majority in the community, including the leaders, are 
strongly opposed to a Continental Rabbi, whose English 
pronunciation would be bad, and in whom respect for British 
law and custom might be lacking. This is a serious point, 
Continental Rabbis, as a rule, are not distinguished for 
flexibility. Many have sneered at Anglo-Jewish education 
and learning and at its orthodoxy ; and they appear incapable 
of understanding the excellent relations that exist here 
between the Jews and the Gentiles, and the intense desire to 
co-ordinate ancient Jewish law with modern English law and 
practice. Continental Rabbis are all more or less environed 
by anti-Semitism, which, to some extent, converts each 
Kuropean Jewish community into an imperium in imperio, with 
laws or customs differing from those of the country. In 
England, the Chief Rabbi and the Ecclesiastical Court have 
steadfastly maintained the supremacy of the law of the land, 
which does not, for instance, recognise a Rabbinical divorce. 
Dr Adler’s evidence on this matter before the Divorce Com- 
mission, and his desire to secure the assistance of the Govern- 
ment in putting an end to the practices of a few foreign Rabbis 
in England who grant divorce, was fiercely denounced by a 
section of the foreigners in England and by Rabbis on the 
Continent. The Anglo-Jewish community is utterly indifferent 
to Continental criticism, regarding it in the same way as 
ordinary Englishmen do foreign opinion of customs which they 
do not understand. The selection of a foreign Chief Rabbi 
would be held to endanger the pleasant relations existing 
with the general community. Those relations are based on 
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wnformity to English law and custom, which would certainly 
yt be appreciated by Rabbis whose learning is confined to the 
tulmud and whose knowledge of the world is restricted by the 
imitations imposed upon Jews in Continental countries. 

English Jews will never consent to the appointment of such 
iChief Rabbi. They have not built up an honoured position 
in this country for the purpose of handing it over to a section 
in which the ghetto spirit is making itself unpleasantly 

wnspicuous. The contention that there is a precedent for the 
gection of a foreigner in the appointment of Dr Nathan 
Adler, the father of the late Dr Hermann Adler, in 1845, is 
preposterous. ‘The community has grown enormously in the 
sixty-seven years that have passed, and it is much more Angli- 
sed and critical. It is, indeed, a totally different community. 

Scholarship is indubitably the first essential qualification of 
aChief Rabbi. The duties of the position imperatively demand 
i, and it is the strongest assurance of orthodoxy. But in 
addition to Talmudical scholarship—for, no matter how well 
educated a man may be, he is not a scholar in Jewish estima- 
tin unless he is steeped in a knowledge of the Talmud—it 
wil be much more necessary for the new incumbent, even 
more than it was in the case of Dr Adler, to possess a know- 
ledge of English character, Anglo-Jewish character, and Jewish 
character. 

The position as it stands at the present juncture is not 
dignified. Election is repugnant to the minds of the majority, 
and the events which led to the final selection of three gentle- 
men—the announcement of the vacancy, with a request for 
applications, has placed all the candidates in a difficult and 
invidious position. The result has been an outburst of 
imitation accompanied by virulent criticism of the United 
Synagogue, the Conference, the Selection Committee, and 
the three Rabbis chosen. At the time of writing there is 
no indication of an endeavour to obviate election. In any 
case, the new Chief Rabbi, whoever he will be, will have 
to contend with added difficulties. But the Jewish power 
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of recuperation is bound to assert itself; and, providing no 
rash experiment is made, Anglo-Jewry will settle down t 
a continuance of calm existence and maintain its excellent 
relations with the general community. 

So much may confidently be asserted, if there is no further 
bungling. The controversy that has been waged since the 
death of Dr Adler has not been without valuable lessons 
to both the Orthodox and the would-be Reformers. The 
chief lesson is that reform within the United Synagogue js 
impossible; and the United Synagogue in some sense 
embraces the whole region of the sway of the Chief 
Rabbi—the British Empire. Outside the United Synagogue 
his influence is more implied than actual. Within the 
United Synagogue he can prevent reforms, but outside he 
cannot. Where introduced, however, they would not be 
countenanced. There would be no excommunication—that 
power has been taken away from the Chief Rabbi—but the 
new ecclesiastical head would not visit any synagogue where 
reforms would be introduced, and he would practically regard 
them as he would the Upper Berkeley Street Synagogue. 
Those who devised the scheme of the United Synagogue 
intended that the institution should afford a permanent 
check to Reform in the United Kingdom, and it has not 
falsified their hopes. It is the power in Anglo-Jewry because 
it represents the great middle section. 

Had the United Synagogue not been founded, there would 
have been a lack of unity and no consolidation. Synagogal 
autonomy, for which some people have been clamouring 
during the present crisis, would have led to modifications of 
ritual, and the Reformed Synagogue would have benefited 
and would have extended. Those who ardently desire Reform 
cannot hope to achieve their aim by a coup d'état, or a less 
swift revolution. They will meet with the same check when 
the next vacancy occurs in the Rabbinate. They must pro- 
ceed by the normal process of evolution—that is, by joining 
the Reformed Synagogue, and by establishing others of a 
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jmilar character. There is nothing to prevent them. And 
i there is any real strength in the cry for Reform, it will 
succeed. Side by side with the orthodox community there 
ill grow up a community of Reform Jews who will still be 
within the pale and will combine with their brethren, as the 
Berkeley Street members do now, in movements of social 
welfare and charitable activity. The United Synagogue 
enabled the newer Jewish settlers to oust the old Spanish and 
Portuguese community in England from premier position. 
That older body, once the Hebrew aristocracy of England, 
which played a great and noble part in the struggle for Jewish 
emancipation in the United Kingdom, and for better conditions 
for the persecuted race in other lands, has now but two 
synagogues in London and one in Manchester, with its own 
Chief Rabbi and its own ritual—orthodox, but slightly different 
from the greater German and Polish section. If Reform in 
England is possessed of the strength, it will establish itself 
in due course as the premier section of the community. 

The Orthodox regard the prospect with equanimity. They 
point to the fact that the one Reformed Synagogue in London 
and the two others in the provinces have made no progress. 
That, in the past, may have been due to the influx from the 
Continent. But with that influx having fallen to small pro- 
portions, and with Anglicisation proceeding rapidly, the future 
may be different. Prophecy, however, is futile. If any con- 
clusions are to be drawn from present indications, they are 
that among the would-be reformers there is only a very small 
body sufficiently fervent and fortified by learning and know- 
ledge of the spirit of Jewish history to care with any intensity. 
The majority of the would-be reformers are indifferentists. 
Some will drift away from Judaism—out of it entirely, perhaps 
—by the avenue of intermarriage. The others will remain 
within the orthodox fold and observe just so much of the 
ancient faith as suits them. 

M. J. LANDA. 


Lonpon. 
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FRENCH CATHOLICS AND SOCIAL 
WORK. 
THE STORY OF A RENAISSANCE. 


HENRY V. ARKELL. 


THERE are unmistakable signs that the powerful Radical 
party which for twelve years has dominated the political life 
of France is losing its hold over the country, and that its work 
is done. What that work was is now manifest. As long asit 
was a question of attacking the Church, it was united and 
strong ; as soon, however, as it became necessary to proceed to 
legislation of any other sort, it showed incoherence and in- 
capacity. The writer, who has passed the last twenty years 
in Paris as a newspaper correspondent, is of opinion that the 
moment is ripe for a retrospect that will determine whether, 
even in the great work it had at heart, Radicalism has not 
proved a failure. For one of the most remarkable signs of the 
times is the progress made by the Roman Catholic Church in 
France since the separation. 

When M. Waldeck-Rousseau founded the bloc, his idea 
was to punish the Assumptionists and the Jesuits for the part 
they had played in the Dreyfus affair. He saw that a vast 
number of unauthorised religious congregations, by their wealth 
and influence, were a danger to the State. To aim at them, 


he introduced his Associations Bill, in which it was provided 
184 
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that every association that did not submit its statutes, the list 
of its members, and the nature of its property to Parliament, 
ind obtain the authorisation of Parliament, was an illegal 
sociation, and therefore to be suppressed. The eminent 
statesman disavowed any desire to touch the congregations 
that were recognised by the State as of “public utility.” 
M. Combes, who succeeded him, put the Associations Law 
into operation in a way which shortened the days of Waldeck- 
Rousseau, whose last words in the Senate were words of 
reproach. 

M. Combes, in fact, caused the Chamber of Deputies to 
reject all the demands for authorisation, without any exceptions 
whatever. At a single coup the non-authorised congregations 
were swept away altogether. The next step was to include 
the authorised congregations in the same drastic measure. 
This meant the abolition of the Christian Brothers, and the 
dispersal of the Church school-teachers. In 1904 it became 
the law that no member of a religious congregation could be 
engaged in the work of education, and especially of primary 
education. Thus it was that very soon M. Combes was able 
to declare in Parliament that he had closed 20,000 Church 
schools. In reality, the actual number was 16,000. 

Severe as were these blows to the Church, the Radical 
Government had by no means finished its task. The rupture 
of diplomatic relations with the Holy See was effected with a 
brusquerie that indicated open war. Not only did the French 
Ambassador to the Vatican leave Rome without observing 
the usual diplomatic courtesies, but the situation of Mgr. 
Montagnini, who was left in charge of current affairs after 
the departure of the Nuncio from Paris, was made intolerable. 
Eventually, M. Clemenceau had Mgr. Montagnini conveyed 
across the frontier as an “ undesirable.” The Concordat, the 
celebrated treaty concluded between Napoleon and Pius VII. on 
July 15, 1801, which as a bilateral contract could not be 
abrogated by one of the parties only, was treated by the French 
Government as though it had no existence. Finally, M. 
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Aristide Briand’s Separation Bill, adopted in July 1905, brought 
matters to a supreme crisis. 

The Catholics were told in this Bill that if they wished ty 
retain possession of the Church property they must fom 
themselves into associations cultuelles. Probably, if the Pope 
had not interfered, those parish boards would have been 
accepted. The alternative was so appalling that many were of 
the opinion that no other course was open than submission, 
Pius X., however, was firmly persuaded that the association 
cultuelle, subject as it would be to civil authority, could only 
lead to servitude and schism, and the Pontiff’s attitude settled 
the point once and for all. The non possumus of Rome had 
the effect of irritating the Radical camp. The bishops’ palaces, 
the seminaries, and the presbyteries were seized. Pious 
foundations, valued at £20,000,000, were confiscated, and 
divided among the 36,000 communes. Careful inventories 
were taken in all the churches and chapels throughout the 
land, so that not even the most trifling object might be in the 
possession of the clergy. To shut up the churches was found 
to be an impossible task, so the clergy were allowed to have 
the use of them. At first it was attempted to prohibit any 
priest performing any religious function without having first 
asked permission of the civil authority. It was no uncommon 
thing, in M. Clemenceau’s time, for the police to draw up 
proces-verbal against a priest for saying Mass, but public 
opinion in the end made its voice heard. 

In 1906, then, the French Church found itself absolutely 
denuded of everything. No congregations, no schools, no 
funds, no salaries, no church buildings, no church treasurers, 
no seminaries, no residences for the clergy, no rank, no 
position. In exchange, however, there was the gift of Liberty. 
The hundred years under the Concordat were a century of 
bondage. Napoleon had, for purposes of his own, added the 
Organic Articles to the Concordat. They were, he said, the 
logical interpretation of the Concordat. By these Articles, it 
was forbidden for French bishops to meet together, whether in 
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council or otherwise. So minute were the details in all that 
concerned what the clergy might or might not do, that even 
the colour of the stockings they wore was specified. Prelates 
and parish priests were simply high officials, and had very 
little contact with the people. Rome was powerless to refuse 
the nominees of the French Government when dioceses were 
to be filled up, and hence the French bishops came to be 
regarded as “‘prefects in purple.” Even the nomination of a 
curé, or parish priest, required the permission of Government. 

The separation created a completely different situation. To 
the wonder of Parisians, a council of eighty-six French 
archbishops and bishops was seen to be held in a stately 
chateau belonging to the Erard family adjoining the Bois de 
Boulogne. For the first time the voice of Catholic France 
was heard in tones of energy and independence. That was 
six years ago. Since then, many prelates have passed away, 
their places being filled up by the Holy See. The Episcopate 
has been renewed in quite another form. His Holiness wants 
apostolic men, and canonical chapters never fail to send to 
Rome the best names they can select. The bishops are free 
to appoint as parish priests the members of their clergy who 
have given signal proofs of earnest living. Their own lives 
are shorn of the glittering externals of the past. They are 
content to reside in plain and unpretentious buildings, for 
which they pay rent like ordinary citizens, and their mot 
dordre is contact with the people. The custom of holding a 
diocesan congress every year is gaining ground. The bishop 
fills the chair, and he is supported by laymen distinguished in 
literature and the arts, in commerce and industry and agri- 
culture. The Bishop of Orleans has set the example of 
joining in the “ popular banquets” that are held once a month 
in the parishes of his diocese, where, at two francs a head, the 
farmers and the countrymen may share with “ Monseigneur ” 
the humble pot-au-few, and greet him as “ one of ours.” 

The question of the schools was of pressing importance. 
Although primary education is obligatory in France, the law 
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of 1882 allows the existence of the Church school, or école libre, 
as well as that of the State school, or éole laique. By 
suppressing the teaching congregations, M. Combes evidently 
thought that French children who attended the écoles libres 
would be forced into the écoles laiques. The bishops 
undoubtedly were dreadfully harassed to find a solution, 
For atime a number of Church schools were kept on by 
the disbanded teachers, who after all had their diplomas, and 
were qualified as individuals to teach. In the meanwhile, 
training colleges were started, and gradually new Church 
schools sprang up, until at this moment there is fair prospect 
of lost ground being recovered. Nevertheless a vast number 
of Catholic children are obliged to frequent the State schools, 
against which there would be no insuperable objection but for 
the fact that the neutrality promised by Jules Ferry is more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. It grew to 
be the fashion to teach in many of the State schools that 
belief in God and in a future life was a superstition of the 
Dark Ages, and that religion and reason were contradictory 
terms. Hence, in 1910, the French bishops published a 
collective letter condemning some of the text-books that were 
used in the State schools, and calling on Christian parents to 
protect the faith of their children. The answer to that appeal 
was the creation of associations of péres de famille, 
pledged to watch over the kind of instruction given in the 
State schools, and to take action accordingly. There are 
about 400,000 French fathers who take part in this movement, 
a truly formidable result. As a consequence, although 
Government threatened repressive measures, and introduced 
two Bills to that effect to Parliament, two years have been 
allowed to pass without further action being taken, a proof 
that the Catholic party has grown strong enough to show 
effective resistance. 

It was confidently anticipated by the adversaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church that few young men would be found 
disposed to become candidates for Orders once the Separation 
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was a fait accompli. Undoubtedly there was reason for this 
conjecture, for vocations had fallen to a very low ebb in the 
two or three years that preceded the abolition of the Concordat. 
But here again there was a great surprise. Last year, for 
example, the candidates for the priesthood seeking admission 
into the Grand Seminary more than doubled the contingents 
of previous years. Strange to say, these vocations are not 
confined to youths, but include these of already-formed men, 
men of culture and ability, who, whether from disappointments, 
or from disgust of the world, prefer to devote themselves to 
the ecclesiastical career. As far as may be judged, there is 
no longer any real disquietude in episcopal minds on the point 
of priestly recruits. 

The fact remains that in the past few years 450,000 Parisians 
have been won over to the Church, who before lived without 
any kind of religion. Mgr. Fagés, one of Cardinal Amette’s 
indefatigable Vicars-General, is the head of an organisation 
that has constructed in the last few years no fewer than fifty- 
four places of worship, in and around Paris, of which twenty- 
four form new parishes. As soon as a new church is opened, 
it is crowded. The proofs afforded of this are so many, that 
the fact is unquestionable. The Diocesan Committee, aware 
that country peasants are constantly flocking to Paris in the 
hope of doing better there than in their cottages, has had the 
idea of writing to provincial curés to inform the ecclesiastical 
authority of Paris every time any of their parishioners migrate 
to the capital. They are thus prevented from becoming 
isolated and lost in the perils of a great city. Parochial 
committees are formed in every parish, gathering the men 
together in a common purpose. These committees are said 
to be a great success. 

It requires a considerable amount of courage for a priest to 
show himself in certain low districts in and around Paris. A 
hew commune called Pavillons-sous-Bois was erected five years 
ago. The Municipal Council took as its programme, “ Ni 
gendarme ni curé chez nous.” The inhabitants were wild, 
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unruly people, who never set foot in a church or place of 
worship of any sort. The Archbishop of Paris sent for the 
Abbé Alfonsi, a young Corsican priest, and charged him with 
the mission of evangelising Pavillons-sous-Bois. That was in 
1908. The abbé hired a tumble-down house, and said Mass 
in his dining-room. The landlord drove him away. The abbé 
went elsewhere. The Municipality immediately changed the 
names of the streets around the temporary chapel for titles 
notoriously odious to Catholics. The revolutionaries swore 
they would have the abbé’s “skin,” but already a nucleus of 
well-meaning people were interested in his work. At last he 
. opened his new church. A mob of apaches, headed by one of 
the Bonnot gang, surrounded the building while the inaugural 
ceremony was going on, and kept up a discordant din of yells 
and cries, finishing up with the ‘‘ Internationale” and “ A bas 
la calotte!” He has now a congregation of five thousand 
practical Christians. Among the parochial a@uwvres of the 
intrepid abbé are technical schools dapprentissage, free 
registry-offices for working people seeking situations, a 
dispensary, conferences of St Vincent of Paul for assisting 
the poor and destitute, a corps of young men whose duty it is 
to escort and protect young girls from insult and outrage to 
and from work. Only those who know the perils of Paris can 
imagine what this means. It has been found that one man 
is sufficient to protect a railway compartment full of work- 
girls from molestation. 

One of the worst neighbourhoods in Paris is that of Clichy, 
for long years abandoned and neglected. The curé and his 
vicaires are now doing wonders in this vast parish of working 
people. The Church is made the centre of social action which 
gradually is forming a Nouveau Clichy. The registry-offices 
are opened every day to all citizens, without distinction and 
without payment. Every Tuesday morning a doctor of the 
Faculté de Médecine de Paris gives free consultations. Every 
Tuesday afternoon a properly-qualified surgeon-dentist offers 
his services. A Mutual Benefit Society groups together the 
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families of Nouveau Clichy, and has been approved by Govern- 
ment. There is a Cercle d’études for youths. Professor 
Faribault conducts gratuitously Cours Industriels de Dessin 
Mécanique. ‘There are Salles de Jeux, including a billiard- 
room, for working men and youths to pass their evenings. 
fvery two months a theatrical performance is given by the 
Assemblée familiale d’éducation populaire par le théatre. The 
plays that have already been performed include the Jeanne 
7Are of Barbier, with music and choruses by Gounod; /a 
Passion; Gringoire; Michel Strogoff'; les Oberlé, etc. The 
Action Sociale is the parochial newspaper. The Colonie de 
Vacances Ouvriéres is to give poor families a few days in 
the country or at the seaside every summer. The Atelier 
Coopératif de Couture is to provide poor dressmakers with 
work in the ateliers or at their own homes, the system being 
carried out on co-operative lines. There is a bureau for 
gratuitous legal advice, given by a number of barristers belong- 
ing to the Paris Court of Appeal. Thus the poor people are 
protected from grasping landlords, and are made acquainted 
with the rights accorded them by the law in cases of labour 
accidents. Lectures are regularly given on religious, social, or 
economic problems. There is a free library containing 3000 
volumes, attached to which is a reading-room, where workmen 
find pen, ink, and paper to write their letters. The Confer- 
ence of St Vincent of Paul gives private aid to necessitous 
families of the parish. The Salle de Mobilier et de Vestiaire 
enables poor parishioners to purchase furniture, kitchen 
utensils, and garments at practically cost price. The Fourneau 
du Midi is the mid-day meal provided for the school children 
whose parents are out at work. The Villa du Nouveau Clichy 
isa big chateau in Brittany, turned into a convalescent home 
and place of rest for the sick and old people in the parish. 

In enumerating the many social enterprises undertaken 
at Clichy, the purpose here is to point out what can be done, 
and what is intended to be done, throughout industrial France. 
Clichy perhaps has made more headway than other parishes, 
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but they are quickly following up. Of course the social action 
of the clergy is inalienably associated in their minds with 
spiritual action. Sooner or later they are persuaded that they 

will get the men to come to church. It is slow work, byt 

there is promise of success. In the diocese of Orleans, for 

example, some village curés have made interesting experiments, 

As a rule, in the small communes, not more than eight or ten 

men would put their foot in a church on Sundays, and then 

they would stand near the doors, indifferent and unconcerned, 

The curés solved the problem by reserving a number of special 

benches near the sanctuary, and good-naturedly inviting the 

farm-labourers and wood-cutters to take their places there, 

Then they printed some very simple manuals, so that the men 
might follow the service without trouble. 

Soon it was found that they took pleasure in joining in the 
Gregorian Chant of the Kyrie, the Gloria, and the Credo, and 
in singing the popular Christian hymns in the vernacular. To 
form these men into parish groups was but a step. Short and 
practical sermons on Essential Truths became the rule. The 
eight or ten men had grown into one or two hundred. They 
sang so lustily that the ordinary choir was no longer necessary. 
Once every month there was a special celebration for men only, 
A better feeling was seen in the communes, the cabarets were 
less frequented, the children were sent to catechism more 
regularly, and the parish priest was no longer an object of 
insult. 

The Church will gain the hearts of the French people the 
day it is able to give them cheap and wholesome dwellings. 
The subject is one that is under the serious consideration of 
Government and Parliament, but it is of such vast extent that 
legislators seem afraid to deal with it. Mgr. Touchet, Bishop 
of Orleans, in a pastoral letter published last year, said: “The 
question of workmen’s dwellings will shortly form part of our 
plan of operations. It is a national shame to allow these nests 
of fever and tuberculosis, for which so dear a rent is paid, to 
exist. When will the towns and cities that devote so much 
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money in the erection of school-palaces comprehend that it is 
not enough to give light and air to children in school-hours, if 
for the rest of the twenty-four hours they are to be shut up 
in pestilential holes. When will the State Savings Banks be 
ythorised by the law to lend money at three per cent. to the 
Sociétés d’habitations ouvriéres 4 bon marché? Here then 
isa useful and honourable campaign waiting to be taken up 
by our men’s associations.” This is sowing the right kind of 
ged, and the Catholic Social Congress just held at Limoges 
has adopted the Bishop's advice. 

Thus everywhere is seen the growth of a new spirit in 
France. The revolutionary Labour Confederation is powerless 
to conduct a general strike, because Catholic men belonging to 
anti-socialistic syndicates form a stronger body. The progress 
of anti-militarism, anti-patriotism and neo-Malthusianism is 
stopped. There is an awakening of public opinion that 
demands wholesome government and the impartial vindication 
ofthelaws. The Reign of Terror established by the Jacobinism 
of the last decade is over. ‘The stars of heaven are ex- 
tinguished,” said M. René Viviani on a memorable occasion. 
They never shone more brilliantly than they do now. 

H. V. ARKELL. 


Paris. 


Vor, XI.—No. 1. 











DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


POLYTHEISM. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1912, p. 926.) 


Tue Rev. N. E. Egerton Swann, on p. 926 of the July Hibbert, says that 
I have “testified to a belief” in a “curious polytheism” which I seem to 
“claim as supported by religious experience” ; and further, that, “ following 
the late Professor James,” I am “seeking to revive Pagan and Gnostic 
modes of thought.” Of all this I am myself unconscious. 

The sentence he is referring to is the conclusion of my article “ Balfour 
and Bergson” in the January Hibbert ; but in his criticism there is mis- 
understanding and unconscious misrepresentation. First of all, admission 
of the possibility of the existence of intelligences higher than man is not 
equivalent to polytheism, unless as a matter of nomenclature it is proposed 
to call all such beings “gods”: a nomenclature which I have never con- 
templated and would deprecate as confusing. The unity of plan and 
design, or whatever terms are better and more appropriate—the unity, let 
us say, running throughout the visible Universe, including varieties of 
matter, modes of vibration, everything that can be explored—is to every 
scientific man conspicuous, and in so far as science is theistic at all, its 
suggestions are strongly monotheistic. 

So if religious “believers in general” are “directly conscious of the 
Supreme Being,” we may doubt whether they have any adequate notion of 
the magnitude of their claim, but have nothing else to say about it. As 
a matter of fact, I was not speaking in terms of religious experience at all, 
but merely of the outcome of my own first-hand exploration of part of the 
scientific domain. Nor was I consciously following Professor James; 
though, inasmuch as he has had partially similar experiences, he may 
naturally have been led to somewhat similar results. I have not made a 
snfficient study of his position—if indeed he has clearly expressed it—to 
know exactly what it is. 

If the terms “ Pagan” and “Gnostic” apply to ideas generated by 
psychic exploration, I may regret the ill-sounding adjectives, but am 
otherwise helpless in the matter. I fail to recognise “ Pagan” as 
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appropriate, but as to the other epithet, it must be confessed that a 
gradual removal of the a from the word agnostic is part of the legitimate 

vince of science; though the quest is an ambitious one, and mistakes 
re readily possible. 

In matters of religious experience I defer to Mr Swann’s authority, but, 
yhether the sentence criticised is well worded or not—and certainly it 
wuld be improved,—I should have thought that the form of theological 
apression on which I did incidentally venture at p. 297 of the same 
Hibbert article was a sufficiently explicit recognition of an Immanent and 
Transcendent Unity. Ottver Loner. 





DOGMA, SCIENCE, AND PRAGMATISM. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1912, p. 924.) 


lam not sure how far the contrast drawn by Mr Patterson Muir between 
the method of science and that of theology is intended to imply that 
theological dogmas should be treated precisely as scientific hypotheses. 
His scorn for all permanence and absoluteness claimed by dogma, however, 
sems to show that some such inference is intended. On this point, then, I 
vant to ask one question which appears to me to go to the root of the 
matter. Mr Patterson Muir is a pragmatist, and consequently believes 
that every truth is discovered or made with a special purpose. What, then, 
is the purpose of religious truth? To me (speaking also as a pragmatist) 
the answer seems plain. Its purpose is to provide me with a hypothesis 
on which I may base the whole conduct of my life and my hope of union 
with the Eternal. My religion must be something to which I can give 
my whole being, on which I can rest the whole end and aim of my life. 
The religious hypothesis therefore exists in order to claim a permanence 
and an objectivity which the scientific hypothesis does not claim. The 
question, “ Does an electron exist ?” is quite unimportant and even meaning- 
less for the man of science. He only postulated the electron in order to be 
able to manipulate better a certain portion of experience—and for that 
purpose the existence of the electron does not much matter. The question, 
“Does God exist ?” does matter vitally to the man of religion, for on the 
answer to that question depends his whole aim and conduct in life. 

Again, because the religious hypothesis claims my whole life, it must 
be verifiable in alJ experience. The idea of dogma as an alien tyranny 
imposed on life is simply due to a narrow view of religious experience. 
The real dogmatic tyranny results from assuming with William James that 
religious experience is a specific psychological phenomenon of consciousness. 
For he who cultivates this consciousness most, will be the most religious 
man; and religion, unless safeguarded by dogma, will become the esoteric 
possession of the few, a tyranny in principle more severe than any the 
Inquisition ever contemplated. ‘This most unpragmatic result is also due 
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to a false assimilation of religion to science. Science exalts the ex rt 
because it exists primarily for the scientific. Christianity exalts the babe, 
because it exists primarily not for the saint but for the sinner. Science 
can be run by professors. It is the van-boy in the East End who ought 
to run the Church. He, at least, is the most important person to he 
considered. 

Lastly, the religious hypothesis, because it exists to bring into relation 
with the Eternal, must itself claim an eternal truth, But the content of 
that truth is not specifically intellectual. Rather it is the spiritual food 
which sustains the faithful in all ages, and by fulfilling that function is 
daily verified in the lives of men. No one felt more keenly than the early 
fathers that there was a risk in giving that truth philosophical expression, 
Nevertheless, that risk had to be run, and their action was justified by the 
result. The philosophic propositions of the creeds do not, as philosophy, 
even claim to be eternal; but the eternity of the spiritual truth contained 
in them is so vitally important that it would be mere folly to tinker them 
at intervals in order to meet the demands of each new school of human 
thought. 

I have tried in a few words to sketch how difference of purpose must 
cause difference of method in science and theology. Surely the fact that in 
the past theology has made nonsense of science, is no reason for saying 
that science should now perform that office for theology. 

O. C. Quick. 





INTERPRETATION OF PROPHECY. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1912, p. 861.) 


Tuere is another way of understanding “the locus classicus of prophetical 
study” in 2 Peter i. 20, raca rpognteia ypagis idias ériAvVaews ov yiveray 
which interprets the words literally, is in accord with the phrases which 
precede and follow, and confirms the teaching which Mr Ffrench draws 
from them. If we render the words, “ No prophecy of Scripture comes to 
be of its own interpretation,” or, more diffusely, “It is a mark of every 
prophecy of Scripture that it shows that it does not carry its own interpre- 
tation with it,” we have a key to the purpose and the use of prophecy. 
The passage, if not from the pen of St Peter, is written by one who 
thought of himself as having been with the Lord on the holy mount and 
having seen the glory of the Transfiguration. And from this vision, he 
says, “ we have the prophetic word more firm” ; the prophecy has been con- 
firmed by its fulfilment ; it is not history written in advance, it is a key to 
the meaning of the present. Even now, while the vision has been granted 
to a few, believers have prophecy but as a faint light in a murky place; 
it is not sunlight, it is not even the light of the morning-star, it but turns 
the eyes in the direction of the star and the sun when they shall appear. 
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It was in this way, we are taught, that the prophets spoke for their own 
time, and thus for the future as well. And the last verse of the chapter 
ves us the reason (we must attempt to translate jvéxOn and pepopuevor 
alike): “For at no time was a prophecy brought on by man’s will; but as 
they were brought on by Holy Spirit men spake from God.” The men 
could speak “ the great principles of the divine order,” in words simple or 
rhetorical, plain or mysterious; and thus, to quote Mr Ffrench, “it is 
likely that these principles would go on unfolding themselves in various 
ways, and that the words in which they were first revealed would go on 
having new accomplishments.” He was no mean prophet himself who 
after a vision of Christ could thus write of prophecies of Scripture. 
Samvet Harr. 
BerkeLey Divinity ScuHoo., 
CALIFORNIA. 


“CONFORMITY AND VERACITY, 1662 AND 1912.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1912, p. 816.) 


As one who grappled for many years with difficulties such as are now 
besetting many of the clergy, and came at last to a definite conclusion, 
I beg permission to say a few words on the paper by the Rev. E. W. 
Lummis. It appears to me that this writer underestimates the ethical 
value of veracity. ‘After all,” he says, “verbal veracity is the lowest 
stage of truth.” This may be so, if the truth is merely verbal ; but the 
controversies now agitating the churches go far beyond the verbal, they 
concern fundamental doctrines. The nature of Christ, the authority of 
the Bible, and the destiny of man after death, are amongst the questions 
on which the clergy are not agreed. Mere modes of expression would not 
greatly agitate the minds of thoughtful men; nothing short of uncertainty 
on vital truth would have created the present religious unrest. 

Mr Lummis goes on to ask, “Is religion concerned with this (verbal 
veracity)? Her interest lies in wisdom, power, and holiness.” True, but 
if the present controversies are more than verbal, these interests are very 
deeply involved. ‘Wisdom, power, and holiness” cannot exist in vital 
connection with unveracity. A clergyman does not necessarily commit 
himself to a belief in the petrifaction of Lot’s wife or the dividing of the 
Red Sea, when he publicly reads the lessons enshrining these legends. He 
merely recites the narratives, and leaves to the faithful the task of extracting 
such edification as they can find in them. But the case is widely different 
when he ceremonially turns to the East, and leads the congregation in the 
declaration of their fundamental beliefs. 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” 
Many clergymen doubtless accept the scientific theory of the indestructi- 
bility of matter. How then can they ea animo declare their belief that 
God brought into existence that which must have always been ? 
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“Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” 
Here again we have no mere collocation of words, but a statement of 
fundamental importance. Yet we know that the dogma of the Virgin 
Birth is widely disputed in the churches. Similar comments are suggested 
on the remaining declarations of the Creed. A very emphatic remark may 

be made upon the clause announcing belief in “the Resurrection of the 

body.” There is probably not a single cleric in the realm who accepts 

this statement as truth in any natural sense of the words, 

Taking the Apostles’ Creed as a whole, it will hardly be disputed that 
large numbers of the clergy refuse belief in one or more of its affirmations, 
No merely verbal alterations would meet their case. 

Take also the Ante-communion Service. What can be more definite 
than the declaration introducing the Ten Commandments? “God spake 
these words and said—” This assertion is either true or false. Many clerical 
students of the Higher Criticism believe that it is false. How then can 
they honestly declare that they accept it as true? In the Commandments 
themselvesthere are erroneous statements which the celebrant has to announce 
as the truth of God. Does the modern Christian believe that God is 
“jealous”? Does he hold the crude conception that God punishes people 
because their grandfathers hate him? Does he believe that the Deity made 
the heavens and the earth in six days, or that the seventh day is holy 
because he rested on it, or that the ancient Babylonian superstition that 
the seventh day is taboo ought to be maintained by enlightened Englishmen, 
or that children who honour their parents will live longer than other people, 
or that our neighbour's house is more important than our neighbour's wife? 
There are in truth large numbers of clerics who regard the Ten Words as 
crude and barbaric, as altogether unsuited to be set forth as the standard 
of morals in the twentieth century. 

Veracity is not a mere question of words. It is essential to “ wisdom, 
power, and holiness.” Unveracity is the very reverse of “wisdom.” It is 
destructive of all moral “ power.” It is absolutely inconsistent with 
“ holiness,” if that word is to connote high ethical qualities. For men to 
habitually say the thing that they do not believe is to debauch their con- 
sciences. Even Dr Sanday declares that he repeats a creed “not as an 
individual, but as a member of the Church.” What would men have said 
of Darwin or Huxley, if he had thus publicly falsified his own convictions? 

Worst of all is the effect of clerical unveracity upon the laity. They 
look to their professional teachers for guidance, and it is cruel to deceive 
them. If it is to be “ like priest, like people,” the future of the Church is 
not encouraging. C. CaLiaway. 


CHELTENHAM. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Proressorn G. DAWES HICKS. 


ParosorHIcaL science has sustained three heavy losses since I wrote last. 
The deaths of Shadworth H. Hodgson, of Alfred Fouillée, and of Henri 
Poincaré followed one another in quick succession, and in each case a 
vigorous and independent mind has been removed from our midst. Who 
that ever knew him could help respecting Shadworth Hodgson, whose 
solitary life, after the sad loss of his wife and child in 1858, three years 
after his marriage, was dedicated with singular zeal and devotion to the 
pursuit of philosophy? Of his chief work, The Metaphysic of Experience, 
published in 1898, Adamson is reported to have said that it seemed to him 
the most important English contribution to the speculation of our time, 
and certain is it that its value will become increasingly apparent as the 
years pass by. It is, one may say, the most complete embodiment we 
possess of the English tradition that began with Locke. Philosophy, as 
Hodgson conceived it, was rather a method than a system—a method by 
which the whole field of experience could be surveyed, and a rationale of 
existent reality be sought. Method in philosophy consisted, so he con- 
tended, in the analysis of experience without assumptions either as to its 
origin or nature. And in the logical order, the question of nature preceded 
the question of genesis—we must first determine what experience is known 
as before we ask how it arises. Proceeding in this way, we reach the 
fundamental antithesis of content and process—two aspects of consciousness 
essentially distinguishable, but yet in fact inseparable. The searching 
criticism to which Hodgson submitted such conceptions as those of 
substance, power, force, agency, subject, and the like—all too readily 
hypostatised as entities—is in every respect admirable, and a permanent 
service to clear thinking. As outcome of that criticism, he concluded that 
consciousness is not itself an agent. The real condition of the occurrence 
of consciousness, as a process, was to be sought in material changes. On 


the other hand, the character of the contents of consciousness, as known, 
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could not thus be explained; they were sui generis, data which can op} 
be described as revelations. Involved in our experience Hodgson found 
the conception of the nature of an “unseen world”—a world of existent 
consciousness, wherein our aspirations and ideals are realised. This idea 
of God was, however, a practical conviction, a moral belief, and afforded 
us no theoretical insight concerning reality. A sympathetic account 
of Shadworth Hodgson’s life and work, by Dr H. Wildon Carr, 
is contained in the new volume (vol. xii.) of the Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society (London: Williams & Norgate, 1912). To some 
extent Poincaré, in what has been called his “Socratic exposition 
of the limitations of the human outlook on the universe,” may be 
represented as confirming, from his own point of view, much of Hodgson's 
position. But Hodgson would not have subscribed to many of the dicta 
of La science et Thypothése, such, for example, as that deduction can never 
give us new truth, that the existence of external bodies means for science a 
set of persistent relations—relations which are the same for everybody, or 
that experiment is the sole source of truth. Poincaré’s best work, as a 
philosopher, consisted not so much in his defence of scientific naturalism as 
in his strenuous attempt to co-ordinate the entire domain of mathematics 
and physics in one system of ideas. No line of thought could well have 
presented a stronger contrast to that pursued by Shadworth Hodgson than 
the theory of idées-forces, as expounded by Fouillée. According to this 
theory, a fundamental unity subsists between the mental and the physical— 
every “idea” is at the same time a “ force” working for its own realisation, 
On the basis of the inseparability of motion and idea, Fouillée developed a 
system of monism, which, in his view, avoided the abstractions of materialism 
on the one hand and of idealism on the other. Whether the conception of 
idées-forces will bear the weight he put upon it is, I take it, more than 
questionable, but the application of the conception, in his hands, to the 
fields of psychology, ethics, and sociology certainly led to some important 
and interesting results, 

A useful addition to our philosophical literature has been made by 
Mr Fred Rothwell’s translation of Historical Studies in Philosophy, by 
Professor Emile Boutroux (London: Macmillan, 1912). Socrates, Aristotle, 
Jacob Boehme, Descartes, and Kant are the subjects dealt with, and the 
Studies will prove distinctly helpful to the understanding of these thinkers. 
Socrates, says Boutroux, “ was the first to make science an integral element 
of morals; the first to bring action, which appears as individual, within 
the compass of true knowledge, which is universal.” The central idea of 
Aristotelianism, according to Boutroux, is that science (émio77un) has two 
modes or degrees, in conformity with the general distinction between 
duvauis and évépyera. Science in potency has the universal for its object, 
but it is not so with science in act, which has for its object the perfectly 
determined individual. A lucid account of Aristotle’s scientific treatises 
is given, the necessity of which for the interpretation of his philosophical 
theories cannot be too emphatically insisted on. In dealing with Kant, 
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Boutroux lays stress upon the supreme importance of reason in the critical 
aalysis of knowledge and morality—a consideration strangely ignored 
by some recent expositors of Kantianism in this country. Three short 
esays by Professor Boutroux have also been translated and put together 
in a small volume, under the title The Beyond that is Within, and 
other Addresses (London: Duckworth, 1912), by Mr Jonathan Nield. 
The first, which gives its name to the book, discusses the notion of 
the “Subliminal Self,” and tries to establish the reality of an “inner 
beyond ” in human life as the condition of action, volition, and perception. 
Writing, in the second essay, on “ Morality and Religion, Boutroux 
argues that, whilst each of these has a separate sphere, religion creates the 
material requisite for the critical work of morality. ‘The Clarendon Press 
has issued a very skilful translation of the first section of the third book 
of Hegel’s larger Logik by Professor H. S. Macran (Hegel's Doctrine of 
Formal Logic, Oxford, 1912). The translator has prefixed an admirable 
introduction, dealing with Hegel’s philosophy generally. For Hegel, it is 
contended, the world of existence contains nothing that the man of science 
would not admit. ‘There are no mysterious metaphysical entities lurking 
in corners like the popular sow/, or withdrawn into infinite remoteness, like 
the popular God.” But beyond the existent as existent, there remains the 
question as to the significance of things, as to their value, and in this 
respect the philosophy of Hegel furnishes an explanation which natural 
science is, from the necessity of the case, powerless to yield. A translation 
due to the patient labours, we are told, of Father Signini, of Rosminis 
Teodicea (Theodicy: Essays on Divine Providence, 3 vols., London : 
Longmans, 1912) has just appeared, and it ought to interest a wider circle 
than the students of Catholic metaphysics. Rosmini is here engaged in 
the task of vindicating the equity and goodness of God in the distribution 
of good and evil in the world, and he brings to bear upon his problem a great 
deal of subtlety and acumen. Passing to a very different author, we would 
extend a cordial welcome to the second edition of Sir Frederick Pollock’s 
valuable work, Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy (London: Duckworth, 
1912). The most considerable changes, so far as the exposition of Spinoza’s 
philosophy is concerned, are in the chapter on the T'ractatus Politicus, where 
the writer has tried to do better justice to Hobbes, in reference to Spinoza’s 
modification of Hobbes’ doctrine. 

Several important works dealing with Greek philosophy call for 
mention. There is some valuable material in Mr F. Macdonald Cornford’s 
book, From Religion to Philosophy (London: Arnold, 1912), in which an 
attempt is made to show that there is a real continuity between the earliest 
rational speculation and the religious representations that lay behind it. 
In exceedingly interesting chapters, Mr Cornford analyses the notion of 
Moira, Destiny, indicates its persistence through the course of Greek science, 
and attempts to account for its origin as a projection, or extension, of 
Nomos, in the sense of constitutional order—a projection or extension from 
the tribal group to the elemental grouping of the cosmos. So, too, the 
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author traces back the idea of vars, the primary substance of things, to an 
age actually older than religion itself. Mr Cornford helps us, no doubt, to 
see “ philosophy in the making,” but whether he does not minimise the 
difference between the early cosmological speculations and the mythological 
fancies that preceded them will be a disputed question. Professor Juliys 
Baumann’s little treatise, Newes zu Sokrates, Aristoteles, Euripides (Leipzig: 
Veit, 1912), is a scholarly piece of work. The most valuable part of it is a 
translation of the second book of Aristotle’s Physics, the book that deals 
with the four causes, the translation being interspersed with an explanato 
commentary which is distinctly elucidating. Under the title Platonica 
(London: Grant Richards, 1911), Mr Herbert Richards has collected jn 
one volume the critical notes on the Platonic writings he has been contribut- 
ing to the Classical Review and the Classical Quarterly since 1893. Mr 
Richards holds that the Letters, or at all events the important ones, are 
spurious. In an article in Mind for July, Professor A. E. Taylor contests 
this view, so far as the seventh Epistle is concerned. The question turns 
upon the estimate one forms of a remarkable passage in that letter (342a- 
344d), which professes to justify the contention that “ philosophy” cannot 
be profitably communicated by books, but only by direct and long-continued 
intercourse of mind with mind in the common pursuit of truth. It has 
generally been thought that the passage in question is altogether too 
unintelligible to be ascribed to Plato, and Mr Richards goes to the extent 
of pronouncing it to be “nonsense.” Professor Taylor gives, however, a 
translation of the whole passage, with the object of demonstrating that 
the thesis it supports is in principle sound, and that good Platonic 
authority can be adduced for its argumentation. If the letter be, as he 
urges, genuine, it throws undoubtedly a flood of light on Plato’s early 
career, particularly on the nature of his relations with Socrates. 

Two well-known periodicals have recently issued special supple- 
ments, both of them of unusual interest. ‘The current number of the 
Kantstudien (xvii. 3) is a Festheft zu Hermann Cohens 70. Geburtstag, and 
the articles in it enable one vividly to realise the great significance of 
Cohen’s work. His colleague, Professor Paul Natorp, writes on “ Kant 
und die Marburger Schule,” and brings out quite clearly the nature of the 
reconstruction of the Kantian system which the Marburg school, headed 
by Cohen, has attempted. “We connect,” he says, “ Plato with Kant, 
and from the conjunction important and deep-going points of agreement 
emerge even in respect to details, on which lately from different sides 
stress has been laid.” The first edition of Cohen’s work, Kants Theore 
der Erfahrung, appeared in 1871. Since then, he and his followers have 
doubtless in various ways moved nearer to the position of Hegel. But 
Natorp expends considerable pains to show that an impassable gulf still 
divides the two systems. Like Hegel, the thinkers of Marburg reject the 
Kantian antithesis of sense and thought; like Hegel, they refuse to regard 
knowledge as a construction or product, constituted of elements which 
themselves lie outside the sphere of knowledge. Nevertheless, they 
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repudiate the Hegelian conception of an Absolute, in which is realised the 
fnal achievement of the spirit. They maintain, on the contrary, that the 
development of knowledge is an infinite process, and can never culminate 
inasummed-up whole. Dr Ernst Cassirer’s article on “ Hermann Cohen 
und die Erneuerung der Kantischen Philosophie” is also full of suggestive 
reflection. Cassirer maintains that the “reine Logik,” the problems of 
which have been worked out with such laborious thoroughness by Husserl, 
and likewise the recent investigations which have gradually broken away 
from the domain of the psychologist and have been grouped together as 
belonging to a new science, Gegenstandstheorie, owe their initiation to the 
line of thought mapped out by Cohen for the first time in his Kantian 
book of 1871. Cassirer emphasises also the insight and thoroughness 
displayed by Cohen in his treatment of the notion of worth or value. 
The other special number to which I referred comes to us from the office 
of the Rev. de Métaphysique. Rousseau was born on 28th June 1712, and 
the second centenary of his birth has been made an occasion for devoting 
awhole issue of the periodical mentioned to his philosophy. The opening 
article, “Remarques sur la Philosophie de Rousseau,” is by Professor 
Boutroux, who discusses Rousseau’s philosophy of history, and the three 
phases he distinguishes in human development. These phases can be, 
Boutroux thinks, symbolically characterised as those of innocence, sin, and 
redemption. Professor Héffding writes on “ Rousseau et la Religion,” and 
describes Rousseau’s religion as being a Christianity without dogmas and 
without miracles. A further article by M. Parodi deals with the religious 
conceptions of Rousseau, and dwells on two complementary aspects of his 
religious philosophy. On the one hand, basing religion on the intuition of 
the moral consciousness, on the Jumen naturale, Rousseau makes it an 
intimately personal thing; and, on the other hand, recognising it as a 
necessary condition of social order, he claims it to be an essential requisite 
for the collective life of the community. Dr Bernard Bosanquet contributes 
an able and appreciative study of “ Les idées politiques de Rousseau,” in 
which he discusses the conception of the contrat social, and finds its essence 
in the doctrine that “ will, not force, is the basis of the state.” There are 
other noteworthy contributions—one by Lévy-Bruhl on the quarrel between 
Hume and Rousseau, another by Delbos on Rousseau and Kant, and 
another by Benrubi on Goethe and Schiller, as continuing the movement 
of the dufklirung. 

Some acute criticism of Creative Evolution is to be found in an article 
by Professor A. W. Moore on “Bergson and Pragmatism” (Phil. R., 
July 1912). Dealing with the action of spirit on matter, Professor Moore 
points out that matter, as treated by Bergson, is by turns a prior condition 
of, and then identical with, the condensation of real duration into images. 
How, again, he asks, can life cut living beings out of matter, if matter be 
nothing but the reverse movement of life? As such a movement, it would 
have to reverse this movement of cutting out living beings. Yet, on the 
contrary, according to Bergson, it aids and abets it, not only so far as to 
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secure a modus vivendi, but to the extent of real organisation. There is a «knowing 
similar oscillation, so it is contended, in the treatment of instinct and jg a min 
intelligence. After claiming that instinct, which works only with living nent,” ¥ 
organs, is much closer to the nature of life and real duration than intelli. «enjoyed 
gence which fashions its tools from inert matter, Bergson goes on to insist causal re 
that it is the function of consciousness, and especially of human conscious- knowing. 
ness, to introduce into matter indetermination and choice, which are of the effect, bu 
very essence of spirit. But choice involves the anticipatory idea of several revealed | 
actions, and this is intellectual consciousness. In the current number of Professor 


Logos (iii. 1), Count Keyserling discusses “ Das Wesen der Intuition und Object i 
ihre Rolle in der Philosophie.” He argues that intuition is not, as such, 


jous 1 
capable of expression, and that consequently philosophy has no alternative ‘i we | 
but to fall back on concepts. The problem of philosophy, however, now is situation 
to find better and more adequate conceptual embodiments for our intui- times tr 
tions than have hitherto been found, and this task is not an impossible one, alters th 


Professor J. S. Mackenzie’s “ Notes on the Problem of Time” (Mind, July abject « 
1912) do not refer expressly to Bergson, but they bear very directly upon consciou 


Bergson’s main position. In marked opposition to Bergson’s view, Pro- the men 
fessor Mackenzie can only think of time as one of the eternal forms that Prof 
are contained in the life of the Absolute Spirit. Time, in which all things in a wei 
pass, may, it seems to him, itself be timeless, in the sense that it does not in der 


pass. It may be an essentially unchanging order in the abiding whole of refusal 
reality. And whilst an inseparable aspect of the life of the Absolute, time logismu 
may wrongly be regarded as including within it the Absolute. Time, in be mad 


other words, is in the Absolute, not the Absolute in time. valuabl 
The place of honour in the July number of Mind is given to an bearing 
extremely bold and original piece of constructive argument by Professor of The 
S. Alexander, “On Relations; and in particular the Cognitive Relation.” numbe 
A relation he describes as the whole situation into which the terms which attemp 
stand in relation enter, so far as the situation concerns the relation. The and hi 
situation may be one of events, as in the causal relation, or of things which exhibi 
are simultaneous, as the points of a line. No relations, not even those of seems 
difference, identity, and the like, are rightly regarded as the work of the such ' 
mind ; in all cases relations are constituted by objective situations. Further, not g 
a relation is not internal to the things it relates in the sense of being a operal 
quality of them, although it is internal in the sense that it cannot exist addres 
independently of them. And in so far as things enter into the relation July 
and become its terms, it is not external to them. To separate the world transf 
into terms and their relations is to be guilty of abstraction. The world of al 
consists of things in their relations. Now, the relation of knowing an traini 
object subsists when a thing called the subject, which possesses the to th 
quality of consciousness, finds itself in the presence of an object, not 
itself. We have, then, in fact, the relation of togetherness between U 


knowing subject and known object, and in a broad general sense 
any two individuals whatever in a relation of togetherness may 
each be said to “know” the other. In the narrower sense, however, 
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“knowing” is only possible where one of the members of the relation 
2 mind. This relation is experienced by the subject as an “enjoy- 
ment,” whilst the object is “contemplated.” The contrast between 
« enjoyed ” and “contemplated” is exhibited most forcibly in the 
ausal relation, and what is learnt from it may be extended to all 
inowing. For in every causal relation the patient is not aware of the 
fect, but enjoys the effect, and to the state of enjoyment the cause is 
revealed as whatever object it is. Very different is the position taken by 
Professor Frank 'Thilly, who discusses “''he Relation of Consciousness and 
Object in Sense-Perception” in the Phil. R. for July. After examining 
various realist theories—not, however, Alexander’s—the author concludes 
that we are forced to recognise that much which appears in the perceptual 
situation belongs to the mental realm, and is read into the object, some- 
times truly, sometimes not. This, he argues, does not mean that the mind 
alters the object, or that it creates the object out of nothing, or that the 
object creates a picture of itself in the mind. It means only that a 
conscious organism perceives a real object in a certain way, according to 
the mental and physical factors involved. 

Professor A. Meinong returns to the subject of one of his earliest books 
ina weighty article, “ Fiir die Psychologie und gegen den Psychologismus 
in der allgemeinen Werttheorie” (Logos, iii. 1). He contends that the 
refusal to recognise impersonal values is the result of a mistaken “ Psycho- 
logismus,” and that on sound psychological principles the attempt will not 
be made to base all values on the appreciation of conscious subjects. ‘Two 
valuable psychological studies, which have, however, a wide philosophical 
bearing, have been published by Professor W. Brown—one in the Julynumber 
of The Sociological R. on “ Emotions and Morals,” and the other in the July 
number of The Quest on ‘The Logic of the Emotions.” In the latter an 
attempt is made to show how feeling or emotion may not only confuse 
and hinder thought, but may also take the place of abstract thought and 
exhibit a logic of its own. Dr Brown is, however, too much inclined, it 
seems to me, to ignore the consideration that after all what is working in 
such “emotional logic” is psychologically a process of thinking, and is 
not generically different from what we call “thinking” in intellectual 
operations. I should like to call attention also to Mrs Sophie Bryant’s 
address on “I'he Many-sidedness of Moral Education” (Inter. J. Eth., 
July 1912). Mrs Bryant discusses, in a pleasant and lucid way, the 
transformation of wayward impulse into a steady purpose; the evolution 
of altruism side by side with egoism in wholesome social life, and the 
training to dutifulness, conscience, and voluntary submission, within limits, 
to the social will. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 


Universiry Cotteae, Lonpon, 
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PorutarisErs are with us this quarter. 

In L’Evolution du dogme catholique (the full title adds in smaller t 
“simpliciter et innocue”!), Count D’Alviella proposes to study on 
benefit of the French non-theological public, what he calls “les modaliti? 
of the process by means of which the system of Catholic dogma has attained 
its present shape and size. Our object, he remarks, is not to demonstrate 
the error of the Church, but to recover and restate “ the successive elements 
and the social forces which have contributed to the formation and " 
servation of the Catholic faith which is their resultant.” The first rb 
with a rather superfluous preface by M. Salomon Reinach, is entitled 
Les Origines. It is a large, lucid book, dealing with the first stage of the 
evolution, in five main sections: Jesus, the primitive apostolic tradition, 
Paulinism, the post-apostolic tradition of the Synoptic Gospels, and the 
Fourth Gospel. The guide whom Count D’Alviella has chiefly followed 
over this well-worn route is M. Loisy, though M. Loisy is not always 
radical enough for his follower. ‘We cannot assert,” says the author 
(p. 253), “that we possess to-day a single word of Jesus that is authentic 
that was really uttered by him.” The result is that the impetus to the 
formation of Catholic dogma is found in the apostolic and Pauline specula- 
tions which seized upon such simple anti-legal messages as Jesus may be 
supposed to have uttered. The first volume closes with the enunciation 
of two laws which are to form the guiding principles of the succeeding 
studies: one is the external law, that the evolution of Catholic dogma 
followed the general march of civilisation, from east to west; the other 
is the internal law, that Catholic dogma is a compromise between the 
faith of the simple folk and the knowledge of the intellectuals, “ between 
the concrete tradition and the abstract speculation, between the 
national messianism of the Jews and the rationalistic, Stoic ethic, between 
religion and theology, between feeling and reason. Christian dogma is an 
amalgam, or rather a juxtaposition of these two contradictory and incom- 
patible elements” (p. 337). In a much smaller and less pretentious book, 
Mr A. W. F. Blunt (Faith and the New Testament : Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark) explains to general readers the relation of Christianity to the 
New Testament and the Church ; neither of the latter is infallible, private 
inquiry is necessary, but the safe theory, as advocated by the Church 
of England, is “a creed based on Scripture, developed on that basis 
by the living Church, and apprehended by the free act of faith of each 
individual.” The Church must develop its doctrine, and reinterpret it; 
Mr Blunt and Count D’Alviella are agreed on this. But “a Christian 
Church has no moral right to propound new doctrines, which cannot be 
supported out of the New Testament, as necessary articles of faith,” on 
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nalty of being adjudged unapostolic and therefore uncatholic; and 
again, private judgment must be checked by the consideration that “the 
wllective inspiration of a great society like the Christian Church, an 
inspiration that lasts through the centuries, has a claim to our allegiance 
yhich could not easily be overestimated.” ‘The latter consideration is the 
theme of Mr T. R. Glover’s Swarthmore Lecture on The Nature and 
Purpose of a Christian Society (London: Headley Brothers), a finely phrased 
tatement upon the need of the experience of the historic Church as a 
nake-weight to the doctrine of the inner Light. “The solidarity of the 
Christian Church throughout the ages, and the unity of its experience, in 
spite of the want of unity in its opinions and organisations, tell immensely 
in the experience of the individual Christian.” 

A similar group of books lies before us, which is devoted to the popular 
position of the Old Testament. ‘This forms the subject of several papers 
in Scripture Teaching in Secondary Schools,’ notably those by Professor 
Kennett, Dr Foakes-Jackson, and Mr N. P. Wood, dealing with the methods 
of teaching. A good example of it, in practice, is given by Dr A. H. 
M*Neile’s Deuteronomy: Its Place in Revelation (Longmans, Green), to 
yhich Canon Driver contributes a preface. Dr M‘Neile states the critical 
and religious view of Deuteronomy with moderation and effectiveness. It 
is still necessary to reiterate the critical principles, he confesses, since the 
Mosaic authorship continues to be advocated in some quarters, in face of 
evidence. He has in mind, particularly, Mr J. S. Griffiths’ volume on 
The Problem of Deuteronomy, issued last year by the S8.P.C.K. The same 
weiety has just published the translation of a similar book by M. Naville 
on The Discovery of the Law under King Josiah, in which he suggests 
that the well-known Egyptian practice of depositing a copy of sacred texts 
in the walls of temples explains the origin of Deuteronomy, which was 
buried in the walls of Solomon’s temple and “found” by Hilkiah; also 
that, as Hilkiah could not read it, the Book of the Law must have been 
written in Babylonian cuneiform script. Dr G. A. Cooke (The Interpreter, 
July, pp. 380-385) points out that the latter conjecture is “merely in- 
genious guesswork.” Nothing is said in the Old Testament story about 
undecipherable characters ; Hilkiah must have known at least the subject 
of the Book of the Law before he could call it by that name, and there is 
no evidence that Shaphan could read cuneiform. 

In this connection a popular volume by Professor A. S. Isaacs, of New 
York, may be mentioned, What is Judaism? (Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London). It is a vigorous plea for the religious significance of 
Judaism in modern times. Professor Isaacs writes with a special view 
to the Jews in America, but he insists that Judaism is of cosmopolitan 
importance, as a factor in the coming religion which is to consecrate the 
brotherhood of men. Its three working principles are: (a) belief in a God 
“whose attributes are unity, incorporeality, eternity, and omnipotence” ; 


1 Edited by N. P. Wood, with a preface by Professor Burkitt. Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 
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(0) faith in the reality of Revelation, involving the immutability of the 
Law of Moses ; and (c), as a corollary, faith in future reward and punish. 
ment for those who keep or disobey that Law. The last-named princip} 
: : ; ple 
is not elaborated theologically by Professor Isaacs, but it forms the thesis 
of a popular statement upon Universalism (London: Elliot Stock). The 
author in his sketch puts forward Scriptural and philosophical pleas for his 
doctrine, and concludes with a brief historical résumé; like Origen, he 
believes that not only all human beings, but even Lucifer and his fallen 
angels, will be included in the final restoration. This reassuring doctrine, 
he admits, was not held by the Old Testament prophets, nor was it even 
recognised by the primitive apostles, who were then within the shadow of 
Mosaism, but it is an inference from the truly Christian principle of the 
love of God. 

A similar attempt to popularise the criticism of the New Testament js 
seen in Dr J. M. Wilson’s Origin and Aim of the Acts of the Apostles 
(Macmillan), six sermons on the religious and historical significance of the 
book. It is premature, however, to tell a popular audience that one 
“result of the exhaustive study that has been so long lavished on this 
book” is the settlement of its date at the end of a.p. 62. This is to follow 
Harnack too eagerly, and to say that “it may be doubted whether the 
question of date will ever be seriously raised again” is to speak inadvisedly, 
Dr Wilson also commits himself to the position that the Western reading 
of Acts xv. represents Luke’s original draft, i.e. that the decree of the 
Jerusalem Council said nothing about “things strangled,” but simply 
enjoined the three great moral laws against idolatry, murder, and fornica- 
tion. Father Six, S.J., in an essay on “Das Aposteldekret (Acts xy, 
28-29): Seime Entstehung und Geltung in den ersten vier Jahrhunderten” 
(Innsbruck), also doubts the authenticity of wv«rovd in the Lucan text, 
but declines to eliminate a prohibition of forbidden foods from the decree, 
In the Biblische Zeitschrift (pp. 155-167) Professor Valentin Weber repeats 
the argument against the identity of Gal. ii. 1-10 and Acts xv.; if the 
latter narrative is to be taken as authentic, he argues, Gal. ii. 1-10 must 
refer to Acts xi. 25. The article follows one by Herr Dubowy upon 
* Paulus und Gallio” (pp. 143 f.) apropos of the Delphic inscription. Herr 
Dubowy infers from the latter that Paul’s encounter with Gallio at 
Corinth probably took place between the spring of 52 and the autumn of 
53 a.p., which determines 34 a.p. as the date of his conversion, and 51 A.D. 
as the year of the Jerusalem Council. M. Goguel contributes a lucid essay 
on Pauline chronology to the Revue de [histoire des religions (pp. 285- 
339), in which he arrives at a different result. He dates the first visit of Paul 
to Corinth between the spring of 50 and the autumn of 51 a.p., and infers 
that the resultant scheme places Paul’s conversion about 29-30 a.p., the 
Jerusalem conference at the end of 43 or the beginning of 44, and the 
Roman captivity between 60 and 62. A great deals depends upon whether 
the inscription is taken to presuppose some time during which Gallio had 
been proconsul, or not. M. Goguel thinks it must have been written 
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towards the close, rather than at the beginning, of the proconsulate, since 
Gallio probably negotiated the privileges accorded by Claudius to the 

pleof Delphi. ‘Thus, while the inscription corroborates the synchronism 
of Gallio’s proconsulate and Paul’s stay at Corinth--M. Goguel declines to 
follow Loisy’s scepticism upon the historicity of the latter narrative— 
itstill leaves the exact bearing of the inscription upon the chronology of 
Acts an open question, within certain limits. Another interesting study 
on Acts is Professor Pahncke’s essay on “ Der Stephanismus der Apostel- 
geschichte ” (Studien und Kritiken, 1912, pp. 1-38), which deduces from 
Acts vi-viii. 8 that Stephen represented a movement in primitive Christi- 
anity differing from the Petrine standpoint towards Judaism as well as 
from the Pauline. Judaism, to Stephen, meant a post-Mosaic unprophetic 
declension from the “living words” of God; it was a bastard Mosaism, with 
its ritual and ceremonial preoccupations. ‘The original apostles, who did 
not share this radical view, were left untouched by the subsequent per- 
gcution. Even Paul did not admit that the Law led to “life,” whereas 
Stephen was a thoroughgoing Mosaist, with Hellenistic sympathies, who 
regarded Christianity as the means of reinstating the “living words” in the 
Sinai law. 

So far as Paul’s epistles are concerned, there has been a slight revival 
of interest in the Epistle to the Ephesians. M. Coppieters (Revue Biblique, 
pp. 361-390), in a careful article upon “ Les récentes attaques contre l’authen- 
ticité de I’épitre aux Ephésiens,” argues against the present writer and others 
that neither the style nor the contents of the epistle justify the slightest 
hesitation about accepting its Pauline authorship. The opposite view is 
put by Professor Wendland in his Urchristlichen Literaturformen, pp. 295 f., 
and it is argued by Herr Freitag (in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift fiir die 
newtestamentliche Wissenschaft, pp. 91-94) that the absence of greetings and 
the name of the amanuensis form a proof of unauthenticity. The same 
critical standpoint seems to underlie the edition by Dr M. Dibelius just 
published in Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, although the 
plan of the latter series precludes any detailed discussion. On a more 
general scale, Rev. J. O. Bevan, in S¢ Paul im the Light of To-day 
(London: Allenson), approaches his subject as one who “has found it 
indispensable to lay aside the involved philosophy of the schools, tradi- 
tional views of inspiration, Western ideas of the genesis and interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures, and the like, and to adopt a naturalistic standpoint, 
ie. regarding the men of St Paul’s day and the world in which they dwelt 
as governed by spiritual forces from within and without, in much the same 
manner as the men and things of the present epoch, and, also, interpreting 
divine action as normal and subjective rather than as supra-normal and 
objective.” Mr E. P. Berg’s St Paul’s Misconceptions (London: A. H. 
Stockwell) is thrown into the form of a story, in which Apollos plays an 
important part. As the title indicates, the author strongly objects to 
Paul’s “dark doctrines” as a sad perversion of the pure gospel of love 
preached by Jesus; he makes Apollos denounce “Paul's fanciful, 
Vor, XI.—No. 1. 14 
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erroneous, misleading, and exaggerated estimate of Jesus Christ.” J, 
A Layman’s Philosophy (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner), My 
Alexander Davis doubts whether even the sanction of Christ is n 

to the ethical development of mankind. His pungent pages inculcate g 
moral scheme devoid of Christianity and even religion; “ perhaps,” he 
argues, “the ethics of Greek philosophy, and those later reflected in 
Horace, may be considered to stand singularly free from such ideal revenge 
and meekness as indicated in Biblical teachings, and in modern practical 
application stand nearer the modern ideal, and well suited to modem 
sociology and modern application.” 

Dom E. C. Butler’s Sancti Benedicti Regula Monachorum (Freiburg: 
Herder) is only popular in the sense that it is a scholarly Latin reprint of 
the regulations; but Mr S. Harvey Gem applies Anglo-Saxon history to 
modern religion and theology in his pleasant study of An Anglo-Saxon 
Abbot (Edinburgh: Clark), which describes in popular style the life and 
doctrines of Aelfric of Eynsham. The book is dedicated “to all readers 
who desire the promotion of Christian education, temperance reform, and 
general military training for home defence,” three points which are deduced 
from the theology and practice of Aelfric and his age. The third point is 
stated from the Socialist attitude by Mr W. E. Wallis in his comprehensive 
volume on Socialism as it is (New York: Macmillan), which is devoted to 
a vigorous, detailed survey of the Socialist movement as it affects Germany, 
America, and Great Britain especially. Mr Wallis illustrates his argument 
with copious and apt quotations. 


JAMES Morratt. 
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REVIEWS 


The Life of William Robertson Smith and Lectures and Essays of William 
Robertson Smith.—By John Sutherland Black and George Chrystal.— 
London: A. & C. Black, 1912.—Pp. 638 and 622. 


RichtEEN years have passed since the death of Robertson Smith—time 
enough for the gradual fading of the memories associated with him, and for 
the cooling of that enthusiastic admiration with which he was regarded by 
those who enjoyed his companionship or felt the influence of his work. 
But he still lives in the minds of those who recognise how much their 
studies owe to him, and enthusiasm scarcely burns less dimly when his 
pioneering work is found to maintain its value in a way that is not always 
granted to those who are conspicuous in directing new movements, or when 
continued research justifies, in an unexpected manner, some conclusions of 
grater or less importance which at first seemed unable to stand the test. 
He was an intellectual giant—also a theological one—one of the few of 
this country who have permanently impressed themselves upon Continental 
scholars as master-minds in their field. It is even premature, perhaps, 
toseek to estimate the part he holds in the history of the transition of 
modern thought; the tendencies he helped to shape are leading along 
paths the goal of which it is impossible to foresee, and his successors, 
who have not his wonderfully comprehensive grasp of a multitude of 
diverse data, are pursuing inquiries upon somewhat detached lines, and 
have not reached that synthesis from which Smith’s influence could be 
more justly determined. The man who, by his personality and writings, 
belongs to a new stage in the criticism of the Bible and in the comparative 
study of religions, has yet to stimulate others to work for that co-ordina- 
tion of experience and knowledge which made him what he was; and, 
though it may seem paradoxical, it is clear to the present reviewer, at 
least, that Smith’s outstanding merits will be recognised more distinctly in 
the future than they have been even in the past. 

Of the two to whom we are indebted for these careful volumes, enriched 
with several striking photographs, Dr John Sutherland Black was Smith’s 
lifelong friend, associated with him as fellow-student, and on the staff of 
the 9th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica; while, after 1894, he 
edited with Professor Cheyne the Encyclopedia Biblica which Smith had 
planned—a task the execution of which has been largely responsible for 


the delay in the publication of these volumes. Lapse of time has, however, 
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allowed a treatment of the famous Free Church controversy, with which evangelic 
Smith’s name is most frequently associated, more impartial and in a more impressic 
historic spirit than would have been possible had the biography appeared reference 


a decade or so ago; and another advantage of the delay has been to allow the gent 
the opportunity of consulting Dr Carnegie Simpson’s sympathetic biography antagoni 
of Principal Rainy, the great figure who stands out so conspicuously during the “so: 
the Case, and whose change of attitude has been so differently regarded, upon the 
To the history of the Free Church proceedings a very considerable amount the adv: 
of space is given; but the lengthy account will be valued for its historical pretty c 


interest, for the material which is here collected and made conveniently « organi 
accessible, and for the care taken to illustrate Smith’s masterly and incisive directed 
treatment of controversial questions which, though they can hardly recur In 1874 
in the same form, may, nevertheless, reappear in a new context, should a the yea 
struggle for certain principles ever arise. At all events, the biography volumes 
hangs around the years of ceaseless controversy, and the writers—Dr Black friend, 
with characteristic modesty keeps himself in the background—perform an constan 
invaluable service by bringing out the genetic connection in the stages of articles. 
Smith’s development in a way that adds greatly to the interest of the two Testam 
volumes, and is exceedingly suggestive for the psychological study of the first act 
dynamic aspects of thought. article 

William Robertson Smith was born in 1846. He was a true son of the but th 
manse, and his early years represent him deeply religious, argumentative restrail 
and critical, alert and inquiring, and—characteristically enough—an adept valuab 
in Paulinism at the age of fifteen. On proceeding to Aberdeen (1861) he (ii. 48: 
distinguished himself in philosophy, mathematics, and physical science, no Worsh 
less than in theology. At Edinburgh (1866-70) a budding Hebraist, he (ii. 45% 
deepened his other studies, and in visits to the Continent gained his first scienti 
insight into current German theology and criticism. His earlier scientific introd 
papers (1868-70) include an investigation on “stream-lines” which is he was 
regarded as a classical exposition of the subject, and of this and other biblice 
papers (in vol. ii.) Professor Hobson observes that they show an ability his ar 
to produce further useful contributions to mathematical and _ physical broug 
science. It is instructive to notice that his philosophical and metaphysical Pr 
treatment of scientific subjects is as characteristic as his profundity in his in the 


theological essays (vol. ii.). His philosophical, psychological, scientific, ready 
biblical, and theological studies seem to have built up a firmly welded of the 


and closely interconnected body of thought, which gave him skill and con- not | 
fidence in pursuing and justifying his advances, and in his incisive rebuttal Welll 
of counter-criticism. His theological essays already reveal that combination other 
of ideas which made him a veritable problem to the orthodox and the could 
unorthodox alike. He reached intellectual maturity at an early age, and prelis 
those who will compare his earliest with his latest work will find that they look : 
are mutually illustrative. had 

He was only twenty-four years of age when he was elected to the assim 
Hebrew chair at Aberdeen, and from the outset he entered upon those to gi 


larger activities which extended to his death. His “old-fashioned but ¢ 
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evangelicalism,” which always characterised his sermons, allowed the 
impression that he was not sincere, and Dr Bonar thought that his 
references to Jesus in one of them were “ too expressly orthodox” to be 
the genuine expression of his belief (i. 124 seg.). But Smith was always 
antagonistic to rationalism and rationalistic types of research, as also to 
the “so-called liberal progressive theologians” (i. 223), while, insistent 
upon the true spirit of the Protestantism of the Reformation, he justified 
the advances which he was steadily making. A lecture in 1871 shows 
pretty clearly that his ideas, inconsistent though they might seem, formed 
“organic members in a single system of thought,” and this “system” 
directed his attitude to the “extreme views” which he rejected (ii. 257). 
In 1874 he commenced to contribute to the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
the years of study now gave greater fullness to his standpoint. Both 
volumes illustrate that receptivity which has made him famous. His 
friend, J. F. M‘Lennan, had aroused his anthropological interests; his 
constant alertness to Continental movements of thought is reflected in his 
articles, essays, and reviews; while as one of the Revisers of the Old 
Testament he came into close contact with other scholars, and made his 
first acquaintance of the university which was later to welcome him. His 
atticle “ Bible ” (1875) marks the beginning of a new stage in his career, 
but the unceasing controversies which grew out of the article did not 
restrain his other activities. A visit to Hejaz (1880) produced a most 
valuable series of letters, which are now reprinted for the first time 
(ii. 484-597), while in the same year a small monograph on “ Animal 
Worship and Animal Tribes among the Arabs and in the Old Testament” 
(ii. 455-483) may justly be described as epoch-making. It was the first 
scientific application of anthropological research to the Old Testament ; it 
introduced his first convictions of the significance of totemism, for which 
he was to become renowned; and the uncompromising treatment of the 
biblical evidence was not calculated to allay his opponents. Together with 
his article in the Encyclopedia Britannica on “ Hebrew Literature,” it 
brought the opposition to a head, and he lost his chair. 

Previous to this he had given his famous lectures on The Old Testament 
in the Jewish Church (1881), famous because, although liberal opinion was 
ready to hear new views, no popular, comprehensive or synthetic account 
of the new stage in Old Testament criticism existed. For those who were 
not professed students, the minuteness of Kuenen and the brilliance of 
Wellhausen required a prepared soil, and Robertson Smith, more than any 
other, interpreted the new stage in a way that the ordinary individual 
could understand. It was not subversive of faith, but it required a 
preliminary handling of those presuppositions in the light of which we 
look at striking movements. The individualistic scholarship of Wellhausen 
had to be placed in a context. Robertson Smith had grown up gradually 
assimilating and adjusting the new ideas with his own ideas; what he had 
to give was himself—no mere interpretation of a Continental hypothesis, 
but a new stage in his own attitude to the Old Testament which allowed 
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him to combine in one whole his demand for the exercise of rational 



































: : : conver 
criticism and his fusion of evangelical and dogmatic Protestantism. ‘The ; Old 1 
book was a work of genius, an instant success, and it still remains the best attempt | 


introductory book of its kind. His Prophets of Israel (1882) belongs to Ithis “ a1 
the modern way of regarding the Hebrew seers, but it reflects the same ears bef 
total attitude which consistently severed biblical from other religions geared 
(i. 457 seq.). Meanwhile, as editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica, he not frm and 
only contributed a remarkable series of admirable articles, but so enlisted unrivallec 
the best scholarship of the day, that the newer tendencies in the develop- method « 
ment of thought became disseminated and popularised. At Cambridge, and simil 
as Professor of Arabic (1883), and University Librarian (1886), he entered religion | 
a fresh sphere of active and strenuous life; these were the years of his futility ¢ 


ripest work, unhappily impeded by ill-health and suffering, until in 1894 would se 
he died. In his Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia (1885) he had sive spec 
made an important contribution to Semitic sociology, with special reference whole, a 
to totemism, and the significance of his interest in this most remarkable upon th 
of all rudimentary cults, though indicated in his article “ Sacrifice” and in though | 
lectures on that subject, first became more clearly recognised in his epoch- passed. fr 
making Religion of the Semites (1888-89). He ¢ 

In the Religion of the Semites, Robertson Smith gave what he hoped their en' 
might be “a fairly adequate analysis of the first principles of Semitic individu 
worship”; he did more than this, he laid the foundation-stone of the ment ev 
modern comparative study of religions. The subject, as he himself recog- feeling f 
nised, had “a direct and important bearing on the great problem of the it is on 
origins of the spiritual religion of the Bible”; more than this, it raised significa 
very serious problems which he scarcely realised. 'To the present reviewer Finally, 
the book is the book, bringing with all its wealth of material, discussion, and commor 
suggestion, that problem of supernaturalism which this or some subsequent upon s¢ 
generation must boldly face, and that problem of Robertson Smith himself, non-reli 
to whose perplexing antinomy the biographers more than once refer (i. 527, belief v 
537, 570 seq.). Recent biological research has familiarised us with the superna 
concept of the “pure line.” It is, briefly, descent from a single “ parent,” religion 
with numerous greater or less variations, but a constant reproduction of the “i 
the average character of the “pure line” to which both the “ parent” and tive to’ 
every “individual” alike belong : there is a consistent reappearance of certain sacrifice 
essential features by the side of persistent divergences of a greater or less knowle 
significance. Now, when we survey Smith’s life and life-work, and view rudest 
together his extremely prominent advances step by step, and his persisting feature 
“inconsistency,” it seems as though one can best compare his spiritual and draws | 
intellectual development to the growth of a tree, to the resemblance and of the 
difference between successive stages in evolution, or to what one may call view, 
the concept of a “pure line.” The problem Smith himself presents is by ne 
perhaps one which, if understood, would throw more light upon the evolu- partly 
tion of religious and other thought than all the rapidly perishing customs and th 
of savages whose whole way of thinking is so remote from ours. Robertson etc, ] 
Smith’s great work is characteristic of his life. His earlier studies seem totem 
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to converge here as surely as the part he took in inaugurating a new stage 
in Old Testament criticism was an indispensable preliminary to any 
attempt to deal with the Semitic religions by the comparative method. 
Ifhis “ancestor” in comparative religion, old John Spencer, two hundred 
years before him, was too much in advance of his age, Robertson Smith 
appeared at a time when the movements in the relevant fields needed a 
frm and bold hand. Restricting himself to a field of which he had an 
wrivalled acquaintance, he turned his earlier rigorous training to that 
method of comparison which sees the differences underlying resemblances, 
and similarity amid disparity. He emphasised, in the first place, that 
religion was part of the social order, thus implicitly condemning the 
futility of that method which, in accordance with modern conditions, 
would sever the religious from other aspects of life and thought. Exces- 
sive specialism tends to overlook the features which link each group as a 
whole, and it is instructive to notice the recent tendency which insists 
upon the importance of studying the social aspects of the group, as 
though it had forgotten that any debt due to Smith is due to one who 
passed from Kinship and Marriage to the Religion of the Semites. 

He also emphasises the fact that men were born into the thought of 
their environment and grew up in it—as he did—whence it follows that the 
individual, however distinctive, is—like Smith—the creature of his environ- 
ment even though he mould and direct it. Moreover, there is an instinctive 
feeling for the preservation and welfare of the group ; it is fundamental, and 
it is once more instructive that recent tendencies are emphasising the 
significance of the “ collective ” feeling and thinking in rudimentary groups. 
Finally, we have to regard the group not merely as a number of kinsmen with 
common aims, but men linked together by certain common ideas focussed 
upon some non-human being—a god or (as in totemism) an animal. Our 
non-religious ideas of esprit de corps were intertwined with a system of 
belief which controlled all important aspects of life—it was mystical, 
supernatural, or whatever term we may give it; and, if in the Semitic 
religions it involves gods, in the most rudimentary of cults (in totemism) 
the “link” is an animal. Thus there arose his famous theory of a primi- 
tive totemism, wherein he found the origin of the sacramental or mystical 
sacrifices in the higher religions. Working with the anthropological 
knowledge of his time, Smith recognises a close relationship between the 
rudest and the highest forms of religion, he sees the lowly origin of higher 
features, the potentiality of the lower, but across the scale of evolution he 
draws a line severing the biblical from the non-biblical. ‘The significance 
of the evolutionary theory he hardly realised. From a critical point of 
view, the weakness of his theory lies partly in the difficulties occasioned 
by newer evidence and by later specialistic inquiries since he wrote, 
partly in the lack of unanimity regarding both the sociological data 
and the meaning to be attached to such terms as Religion, Supernatural, 
etc. His well-known speculation touching the sacramental eating of the 
totem has been brilliantly confirmed from Central Australia, but it is 
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disputed whether the evidence points to a magical ceremony (e.g. Frazer, 
Totemism and Enogamy, iv. 231), or is a profound example of religion ong 
very low level (¢.g. F. B. Jevons, Introd. and Study of Comp. Rel., pp. 197 
seq.). In fact, the most recent researches (¢,g. Durkheim) are enough to 
warn us that with increase of evidence there is need for completer and 
newer hypothesis ere more can be said upon Smith’s theory of totemism, 
Speaking entirely for himself, the present reviewer believes it is funda. 
mentally correct, but needs restatement to conform to more recent work. 
From first to last Robertson Smith was convinced of the vital difference 
between biblical religion and all others ; the problem he was to be occupied 
with in later years, he had already been pondering in 1870, when Dr Bonar 
criticised his Christology (i. 125), and seven years later Principal Tulloch 
perceived that his work had “larger consequences” than he imagined (i. 221 
seq.). But the antinomy lay not in him; it represents the opinion of those 
who cannot see as he saw. He himself apparently could hardly understand 
the opposition he aroused among those who could not make the adjustment— 
or, shall we say, the “ creative evolution ” ?—of which he was capable, even as 
he could not foresee that outcome of his progressive tendencies which others 
foresaw. Progressive movements bring new benefits and new difficulties, 
but the whole history of evolution is a development of consciousness able 
to cope with the problems of the environment. The significant fact is the 
appearance of a man, against whom no charge of obscurantism can be 
brought, who possessed a system of thought in which an evangelical and 
elaborately theological type of Christianity was combined with an unrivalled 
knowledge and an ability to make profound advances. It is, after all, 
what he has taught us to find in the groups whose religious and other 
institutions we study: a system adapted to practical life, fundamentally 
theological, and not merely philosophical or ethical or mystical. His 
whole standpoint was as genuine as that which impels others to be perplexed 
at it or to oppose it, and standpoints of this nature are to be analysed and 
studied critically. Men of his stamp are a self-revelation as surely as are 
those who, with the insouciance of a certain anonymous critic (i. 572), could 
say that Smith “ was at heart unspotted from the world of reason.” This 
charming self-revelation, this delightful exhibition of conscious intellectual 
superiority, which can be easily illustrated at the present day, shows the 
futility of talking of “reason” if we have not the patience to consider 
calmly and critically the significance of widely differing standpoints. Such 
men as Robertson Smith are wasted if we suppose that their value lies 
simply in the features which we can understand and appreciate. 
Robertson Smith is an inspiration and a stimulus, and these volumes 
reveal the whole life of the man who played so prominent a part in reshaping 
tendencies of thought. He gave back to his environment tenfold what he 
had received, and he has left it for others to continue to toil for that 
comprehensive synthesis of thought which allows the environment, as it 
allowed him, to make judicious progress and to repudiate the extravagances 
of one-sided, detached, and too specialistic minds. The futility of any 
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scheme of reconstruction to suit a particular individual or clique is obvious ; 
smith was able to shape profound changes in his subjects because he got 
down to the level of the environment in which he had grown up. With 
his theological, scientific, artistic, and other sympathies, with his familiarity 
with many sides of life, and with those many little touches of human 
nature which make him one with ourselves, this brilliant genius was an 
eminently sane man, and what he did in those studies upon which he had 
specialised knowledge was to illustrate the value of that breadth of view 
which makes the difference between a coherent environment and one which, 
like that of to-day, has no balance. 

The best estimate of Robertson Smith’s life and work will be written 
when this age of transition is past. Revolutionary in his tendencies, he 

inted to an evolution of Protestantism—a “ reversion to type,” as it were 
_which should weave into one system a theology in harmony with the 
state of knowledge and answering to the needs of practical life. This was 
his own system, and it may be, as thought progresses, the system of a larger 
environment ; in any case, an age of disequilibrium can only be transitory. 
We lay down these volumes with a keen sense of the impossibility of doing 
adequate justice to their contents, and with the heartiest thanks to Dr Black 
and Mr Chrystal for the light they have thrown upon one who, by his life 
and by his work, stimulates more critical and more humanistic inquiries 
into those subjects which he so brilliantly furthered, and who inspires a 
confidence that the recognition of difficult problems is a call to tackle 
them as freely as he did. 

Sranitey A. Cook. 

CAMBRIDGE. 





Outlines of Liberal Judaism for the Use of Parents and Teachers.—By 
Claude G. Montefiore. — London: Macmillan & Co., 1912. — 
Pp. xiv+355. 


Me Monreriorr, the well-known leader of liberal Jewish thought in 
England, has attempted in the present volume, and carried out with no 
little success, some important pioneer work, which might be of interest to 
others besides those for whom the book was intended in the first instance. 
For the same kind of problems and difficulties confront the liberal move- 
ment in every religion. 

Most, if not all, liberal-minded people who retain a living interest in 
religion, though more or less alienated from the official presentations of 
the historic religions, have been born into, and brought up under the 
influence of, one or other of the historic religions, and even felt, for a 
time, persuaded of its absolute truth, in so far as they understood it at 
all. Their “liberalisation” has often taken the form, in appearance at 
least, of a gradual disbelief in this or that dogma, and a gradual neglect 
of this or that religious rite. In most cases the alienation has not been 
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complete. Feeling that the doctrines and practices which they disapprove he gives am 
are really unimportant or unessential, or merely temporary incidents in ie taught. 

the history of the particular religion, they continue to be members of their The ch 
religious fraternity. To their more conservative brothers in faith their vith so ™ 
attitude appears to be chiefly characterised by its negative deviations from annot be 

the official view of that church or religious community ; in so far as it js spprehensi 
credited at all with anything positive, this is apt to be regarded as a wnfortunat 
remainder obtained by a process of subtraction. Subtract so much dogma indolent 1 
and ritual from “orthodoxy,” and you get “liberalism”; conversely, if ot liable 
you add so much to liberalism you obtain “orthodoxy.” In other words ins But 


liberalism in religion appears to be the residuum of orthodoxy when the very positi 
latter has been submitted to a process of shrinkage. Now, this kind of are only tl 
shrinkage may easily be associated with that casting off of irksome the develo 
restraints and that proneness to unchartered freedom which sometimes of what is 
follow the liberation of youth from parental control, especially when Morec 
parental authority has been exercised too well but not wisely. Now, if due to off 
there be any truth in this suggestion, liberal religion, with its seeming that, wha 
poverty of positive teaching, would appear to be ill-suited to the needs of tise of @ 


the young. For it does not allow for shrinkage. Teach (so it may be considera 
argued) all that conservatism teaches, and then, when the period of storm new MOV 
and stress has passed, enough may yet survive to make the man or woman make cle 
a respectable “liberal”; but if you begin at once by teaching “liberalism,” socalled 
they may not retain sufficient to continue to be even merely nominal vailed, li 
members of the religious community into which they were born. Mr] 
There is yet another difficulty. The liberal form of a religion is rather to reade 
critical and “philosophical” in its outlook, and therefore apparently fore unn 
unsuited to those who have not, or not yet, attained to a certain maturity in some 
of thought. That the liberalism of many religious liberals is in large accessib 
measure the outcome of philosophic reflection, is undeniable. But this depend 
fact may only have been necessitated by the historical circumstance that and tea 
these men and women had to fight their way to their ultimate position with ch 
from the different sort of position into which they were born. The success! 
question is, Is abstract philosophic reflection inseparable from liberal and ac 
religion as such ? But pa 
If, for either or both of the above reasons, liberal religion cannot be should 
taught to the young, then clearly it has no future. the ma 
Such are the principal problems which Mr Montefiore attacks in the fore hi 
book under review, though only with special reference to liberal Judaism. too m 
Firstly, he maintains, and shows in great detail, that liberal Judaism is and th 
as rich in positive teaching as conservative Judaism; and that it differs Most 
from the latter not only negatively—that is to say, by rejecting certain the 
orthodox doctrines and practices—but also positively—that is to say, by to be 
affirming certain liberal doctrines which are not taught or not sufficiently defect 
emphasised by orthodox Judaism. Secondly, he shows that liberal 
Judaism is not a religion for philosophical Jews only, but that it can 
also be taught effectively to the young and to the unphilosophical. And 
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he gives ample information as to what should be taught, and how it should 


be taught. . i as 
The charge of being a religion of negations is made so readily and 


ith so much specious plausibility against any liberal religion that it 
annot be condemned too frequently or too strongly as an utter mis- 
wpprehension of the true significance of the liberal movement. It is, 
wfortunately, quite possible to use “liberalism” as a cloak for a life of 
indolent negations and positive self-indulgence. What is there that is 
wt liable to abuse? Even charity may be made to cover a multitude of 
ins. But liberalism at its best, and in its inmost meaning, is something 
very positive. It involves negations, no doubt. But these very negations 
are only the symptoms or consequences of the birth of a new spirit and 
the development of a new outlook whose affirmations involve the negation 
of what is incompatible with them. 

Moreover, the “negative” appearance of liberal Judaism was partly 
due to official orthodoxy. It took some little time to convince officialdom 
that, whatever may be right in religion, to quarrel over it is wrong. ‘The 
rise of a seemingly new “sect” caused some alarm and was met with 
ensiderable opposition. The consequence was that the exponents of the 
new movement were more or less compelled to emphasise negations, to 
make clear what it was that they did not approve in orthodox or even in 
so-called “reformed” Judaism. But now that wiser counsels have pre- 
vailed, liberal Judaism is free to pursue its peaceful, positive development. 

Mr Montefiore’s views on Judaism and on the Bible are already known 
to readers of his Hibbert Lectures and his Synoptic Gospels. It is there- 
fore unnecessary to describe them. The extent to which the present, and, 
in some respects, more detailed, restatement of his views may be made 
accessible to the young people for whom it is intended will, of course, 
depend in large measure on the intelligence and sympathy of the parents 
and teachers who use the Outlines. Those who have had much to do 
with children know that special gifts are required in order to handle them 
successfully, Mr Montefiore himself does not feel that he has these gifts, 
and accordingly does not venture to address himself directly to the young. 
But parents and teachers of ordinary intelligence and sympathetic insight 
should experience very little difficulty in utilising, each in his own fashion, 
the material which Mr Montefiore has prepared for their use. Mr Monte- 
fore has evidently been most anxious to give all the needful help. Perhaps 
too much so. For the prefaces to each chapter grow somewhat tedious, 
and the frequent consultation with friends has not been all to the good. 
Most of the prefaces and friendly criticisms might well be omitted from 
the next edition. However, the Outlines contains so much that is sure 
to be suggestive and helpful that it seems ungrateful to dwell on its 
defects at all. 

A. Worr. 


Universiry Cottecr, Lonpon. 
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Laughter: An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic.—By Henri Bergson,— 
Authorised Translation by Cloudesley Brereton, L. és L, (Paris) 
M.A.(Cantab.), and Fred. Rothwell, B.A. (Lond.).—Macmillan § 
Co., 1911. 


Bercson cannot altogether disclaim responsibility for the vagaries of his 
admirers. The pragmatist discovers in his works a large body of sceptical 
criticism directed against the reflective intelligence. He can easily ignore 
the intellectualist assumptions, so much less emphasised, which underlie 
the attack. The syndicalist, bent upon fishing in troubled waters, finds 
Bergson’s doctrine of “teleology without design,” “ purposiveness without 
foresight,” ready to his hand. What better watchword could be found for 
a malcontent violence, roused by a grievance, and inspired only by the 
blindest of hopes—the hope, devoutly optimistic, that out of utter dis. 
order the unforeseeable purposiveness of natural forces may be trusted to 
evolve conditions more satisfactory than have ever yet been known to 
prevail? In all Bergson’s writings there are counter-tendencies, assumed 
to be inseparable, even while they are recognised as being, at least 
in semblance, extremely divergent. Those of his readers who are pos- 
sessed by a mission can all too easily develop in isolation positions which 
in the master’s writings are employed to neutralise one another. The 
present work, as I shall try to show, is an excellent illustration both of the 
striking merits and of many doubtfully praiseworthy features in Bergson’s 
thinking. 

Bergson is lucid in detail, illusive when ultimate issues are raised. 
Extremely positive on certain points, he is correspondingly non-committal 
upon others no less fundamental. As a thinker, he is of the same general 
type as Schopenhauer, who perhaps for that very reason has so profoundly 
influenced his whole philosophy. ‘The criticism passed upon Schopenhauer 
by the late Professor Wallace may be applied almost word for word to 
Bergson’s writings: “ He is lucid, or rather, luminous, but it is the lucidity 
which a forcible intuition, backed up by a wealth of imaginative faculty, 
seems to shed around it. . . . Such a pictorial luminosity is more likely to 
attract the mass of those familiar with the ‘ feel’ of ideas, than to persuade 
the classes who have in some measure penetrated these ideas. . . . Schopen- 
hauer’s similes afford a clear and striking picture of what he wants you to 
think, but really contain no solution of the difficulties involved in the 
the thought itself. But for the majority of readers a word which suggests 
a palpable image, and helps them to picture out in detail what the writer 
is driving at, is all the demonstration that is held needful.” Bergson’s 
strength, like that of Schopenhauer, would seem to consist in the force 
and felicity with which he develops genuinely new and highly sugges- 
tive lines of thought. Fundamental to both is the artistic temperament, 
which delights to analyse a concrete vision, seen in imaginative anticipa- 
tion. Neither ever really employs the tentative, hypothetical, synthetic 
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procedure of the truly disinterested and genuinely comprehensive thinker. 
Their entire argumentation, spite of all apparent impartiality, is predeter- 

mined by the conclusions ultimately reached. For that very reason it has 

aseemingly cumulative and massive force. No recalcitrant facts, though 

these may exist in plenty, no objections such as cannot be triumphantly 

transformed into friendly allies, are allowed to disturb the full and uninter- 

rupted flow of the argument under way. The outcome is a body of 
reasoning, extremely persuasive, which may exercise an almost hypnotic 

influence upon those who come under its spell, but whose cogency weakens 

as the reader frees himself from its immediate influence, and awakens to 
consciousness of the manifold difficulties which it is called upon to meet. 

In other words, the method of exposition is the direct antithesis of that 
employed by such a writer as John Stuart Mill, who at every step is careful 

toaid the reader in reviewing all the various considerations which are in 

any way relevant to the inquiry in hand. ‘To read Bergson is not to 

co-operate in independent inquiry, but to follow up a path which has 
been artificially freed from all entanglements, and from which only such 
enticing vistas down alluring bypaths are allowed to the traveller as 
would seem to open out Pisgah views of the final goal to which he is being 
safely and expeditiously conducted. 

There is a further characteristic to which Bergson’s writing owes its 
compelling power. Though his fundamental assumptions determine 
everything that is said, they make only occasional and extremely illusive 
appearance in the explicit text. Thus his Matiére et Mémoire is pervaded 
by the tacit assumption of a Platonic doctrine of the mind’s omniscience. 
Nowhere is argument, in any degree adequate, offered in support of so 
tremendous a presupposition. It lingers modestly in the background, 
only sufficiently in evidence to afford suggestive perspectives upon possible 
conclusions of a pleasing and novel character. A similar assumption 
underlies the concluding chapter of the work before us. In discussing the 
problem of realism and idealism in the field of art, Bergson reconciles them 
in the following easy and high-handed fashion. Reality in itself is, he 
contends (pp. 150 ff.), completely individualised and absolutely satisfying. 
“Between nature and ourselves, nay, between ourselves and our own con- 
sciousness a veil is interposed : a veil that is opaque for the common herd 
—thin, almost transparent, for the artist and the poet.... We move 
amidst generalities and symbols, . . . . fascinated by action, tempted by 
it for our own greater good, on to the field it has selected ; we live in a zone 
midway between things and ourselves. externally to things, externally also 
to ourselves.” “ Art is only a. more.direct vision of reality. But this 
purity of perception implies a break with: utilitarian convention, an innate 
and specially localised disinterestedness of sense or consciousness, in short, 
a certain immateriality of life, which is what has always been called 
idealism. So that we may say, without in any way playing upon the 
meaning of the words, that realism is in the work when idealism is in the 
soul, and that it is only through ideality that we can resume contact with 
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reality” (p. 157). This may, possibly, be excellent teaching, but it is to fy essence 8 
be honestly obtained only by prior establishment of the presupposed view Are we n¢ 
of ultimate reality. Bergson makes, however, not the least attempt at Ignoratio 
proof. It is introduced as “ probably true” (p. 150), without argument op But B 
further comment of any kind. At most a connection is suggested with criticism. 
his general view of practical life as necessitating the employment of interpreta 
distorting concepts, and of “ intuition” as the gateway to beauty as well compleme 
as to the fullness of genuine knowledge. This is largely, no doubt, an each of v 
application of Schopenhauer’s interpretation of music to art in general, actual sl 
It is the weakest and least satisfactory part of the present work, Here, unsociabi 
as in Bergson’s other writings, there is a hesitating alternation between a ately the 
view of “intuition” which would regard it as including and transcending ever-chan 
intellect, and one which would reduce it to something little higher than easy aute 
vital feeling (gf pp. 153-7)—exactly the Schopenhaurean oscillation comic Sp 
between a Platonic and a volitional theory of art. no less 
Bergson frequently seems to regard both individual action and social characte 
life as tending only to the perversion of man’s natural excellence. The sign of a 
necessities of action involve the ignoring of those finer shades of difference away frc 
which constitute the individuality of the objects dealt with. Society short, is 
similarly trenches upon our own individuality, overlaying and suppressing the distt 
our native qualities. It is from this standpoint that Bergson denounces punish 1 
vanity—* the one failing that is essentially laughable ”—as the offspring of thus st 
social life. But in eulogising modesty, he has perforce to recognise that a usefu 
it is an acquired virtue, and is a more genuine expression of truly socialise Yet at 
character. ‘“[Vanity], the outcome of social life, ... . is even more For th 
natural, more universally innate than egoism ; for egoism may be conquered from pl 
by nature, whereas only by reflection do we get the better of vanity. ... to treat 
True modesty can be nothing but a meditation on vanity. It springs Bergsor 
from the sight of the illusions of others, and the dread of being similarly Don Q 
deceived. It is a sort of scientific circumspection in regard to what we point 
shall say and think of ourselves. It is made up of improvements and after- functio 
touches. In short, it is always an acquired virtue” (p. 173). Excellent bg bef 
teaching! But how is this to be reconciled with the contention that Thi 
reality, in ourselves no less than in outward nature, is absolutely satisfying? Comedi 
Here, too, Bergson alternates in the most arbitrary fashion between the is prof 
anti-social individualism of Rousseau and Tolstoi, and a doctrine more in freely ; 
harmony with the spirit of social comedy. The same radical indecision society 
appears in his view of the relation of thought to language. At times health 
(cf. p. 156) he would seem to assert that the realities which cannot be favour 
expressed through any words are net .only deeper—that may indeed be studyi 
true—but are more significant than those which can be discovered by the detail 
understanding. He speaks of le mot banal et social, “ Art,” he tells us & UNI 
(p. 157), “has no other object than. to brush aside the symbols that are as the 
useful in practical life, the conventionally and socially accepted generalities, M 
in short, everything that conceals reality from us, in order to bring us face adopt 
to face with reality itself.” But if thought and language are in their very than 
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esence social perversions, by what means will the vision be attained ? 
Are we not bordering upon the worship of barbarism? Sancta simplicitas ! 
Ignoratio docta! ah: 

But Bergson’s main analysis of the comic is not open to any such easy 
iticism. It excellently illustrates, and goes far to confirm, his vitalistic 
interpretation of human activities. Tension and elasticity are the two 
complementary forces that life sets in play. What society demands from 
ech of us is attention constantly alert, ready to mould itself upon the 
ytual situation. Rigidity, automatism, distraction, are all forms of 
unsociability, and are the inexhaustible source of comic effects. Immedi- 
ately the individual ceases to mould his actions upon the detail of the 
ever-changing present, and instead, allows himself to be guided by the 
easy automatism of contracted habits, he is in danger of falling pray to the 
comic spirit. This is the source of the comic sublimities of Don Quixote, 
no less than of the nursery joys of Jack-in-the-box. All rigidity of 
character or of mind, even of body, is suspect to society, because it is the 
sign of an activity which is resting upon its past, and which inclines to break 
away from the common centre about which society gravitates, which, in 
short, is or tends to be an eccentricity. ‘The more profound and systematic 
the distraction, the higher the comedy. Society intervenes to check and 
punish it through laughter, which is a social gesture of rebuke. Comedy, 
thus strictly viewed, falls outside the realm of pure art. It pursues 
a useful and practical end, that of perfecting the general social life. 
Yet at the same time it participates in some degree in the esthetic. 
For the comic only arises when society and the individual are freed 
from preoccupation with the conditions of their conservation, and begin 
to treat themselves like works of art. Such is the general thesis which 
Bergson seeks to follow out in all its applications, from the buffoon to 
Don Quixote, from the vaudeville to Moliére. In its highest forms a 
point is reached at which the general problems of the nature and 
function of art, of its relation to practical life and to the intellect, loom 
up before us. 

This work at once suggests comparison with Meredith’s Essay on 
Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit. In all essentials their doctrine 
is profoundly at one. Both teach that only through unceasing criticism, 
freely and impartially exercised by pure comedy, can the fabric of human 
society be kept sweet and clean, or the individual life be preserved in 
health and beneficence. There is just this difference that acts in Meredith’s 
favour, and makes his analysis the wiser and sounder of the two. He is 
studying comedy entirely for its own sake, with a fine enthusiasm for the 
detail of his theme, whereas Bergson approaches it from the standpoint of 
a universal philosophy, and is chiefly interested in viewing its phenomenon 
as the illustration of general principles. 

Meredith also agrees with Bergson in the critical attitude which he 
adopts towards humour. This appears in Bergson by implication rather 
than by explicit statement. The objection which Bergson’s critics have 
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almost invariably made to the present work is its failure to take account 


of the laughter which is admiring and appreciative, appealing to feeling as al 
well as to intellect. For in the above statement of Bergson’s analysis of discipline 
the comic situation, I omitted all mention of one essential element upon and self-V 
which he lays considerable stress. In order to completion of the comic by jnsisti 
effect, unsociability in the comic character has to be combined with of his ret 
insensibility in the spectator. Bergson even goes so far as to assert that social lif 
“laughter has no greater foe than emotion”; “its appeal is to the we look 


intellect pure and simple.” Comedy is essentially critical, demanding 4s Charl 


the adoption of the impersonal standpoint of the social group. To those The 
to whom humour is the chief source of laughter—and these abound Bergson’ 
in England and America—such dicta are likely to prove a stumbling. Teutonic 
block and an offence. That they should do so is perhaps, however, a latent 8 
measure of the value of the neglected source of spiritual discipline to telligenc 
which Meredith and Bergson alike strive, wisely and persuasively, to in attac 
recall their readers. critical 
Humour is individualistic, frequently capricious and sentimental, at the disc 
times even unsocial, The comic spirit, on the other hand, is an expression art of 


of the collective mind, and for that reason is always disciplining itself by fun in | 
impersonal standards. It strives unceasingly to maintain itself in delicate 


not pos 
adjustment to the complex and ever-changing requirements of the wider Trai 
life of the social group. Humour is metaphysical. It delights in the to even 


contrast between man’s infinite significance and the pettiness of untoward realisat 
fate. From the height of its speculations all merely social and human 


adequat 
differences, however vital, tend to vanish, or at least to be dwarfed, i 
Humour is also emotional, and, consequently, has the tendency to over- de com 
estimate its favoured objects. It is exclusive and intensive. It has not apropo 
the urbane considerate spirit of pure comedy. ‘'The comic poet,” as comic ¢ 
Meredith says, “is in the narrow field, or enclosed square, of the society still ins 
he depicts ; and he addresses the still narrower enclosure of men’s intellects, 6 worm 
with reference to the operation of the social world upon their characters. words. 
. . . . To understand his work and value it, you must have a sober liking the spi 
of your kind and sober estimate of our civilised qualities, . . . Men's lation. 
future upon earth does not attract it, their honesty and shapeliness in the maske 
present does.” The limitation of Bergson’s analysis to social comedy is it is § 


not, therefore, in itself necessarily a defect. He may, indeed, be criticised mittec 
for failing to define the laughter of comedy in its distinction from that That 
of humour, and for adopting a title too wide to express his purpose Bergs 


(though that is to some extent discounted by the sub-title); but there are of cri 
sufficiently good reasons for independent treatment of the more purely out, 0 
intellectual type of laughter. Humour and comedy may go their own skilfa 
separate ways; only after rigorous independent development can they be 

safely allowed to interact. Only those minds that have subjected them- i 


selves to the discipline of the strictly comic, and, on rising to the sublimer 
field, can retain the insight thus acquired, may, with impunity, freely 
admit the element of humour into their interpretation of the comedy 
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of life. It is a high mark of the truly catholic genius that it can 
combine both in supreme degree. Byron has humour, but none of the 
discipline of the social spirit. Carlyle, wildly humorous, in dyspeptic 
and self-willed fashion, is an easy victim of the comic lash. Browning, 
by insisting upon the stage settings of a world philosophy, blurs, spite 
of his realism, the richer suggestiveness of the minor interludes of our 
weial life. For the perfect reconciliation of the two forms of laughter, 
we look to Cervantes and to Shakespeare, or, in humbler fields, to such 
4s Charles Lamb. 

The above criticism might, indeed, more justly have come from 
Bergson’s fellow-countrymen. ‘There is little danger in Anglo-Saxon and 
Teutonic countries that humour will not exercise its due influence. In its 
latent sentimentality and individualism, in its readiness to sacrifice in- 
telligence for the sake of emotion, in its constant appeal to prejudice 
in attacking opponents, in its frequent incapacity to adopt a self- 
critical attitude—in all these respects the spirit of humour calls for 
the disciplinary tutelage of that severely impersonal and divinely social 
art of which Moliére remains the supreme master. “There has been 
fn in Bagdad. But there never will be civilisation where Comedy is 
not possible.” 

Translating Bergson is an ungrateful task. To pass from his French 
to even so competent a translation as this before us, is to gain a fresh 
realisation of the dependence of argument upon felicities of speech. To be 
adequately rendered, it would require to be creatively rewritten. That 
has hardly been achieved by the present translators. ‘Quelle profondeur 
de comique que celle du romanesque et de esprit de chimére!” This, 
apropos of Don Quixote, is translated (p. 13): “How profound is the 
comic element in the over-romantic, Utopian bent of mind!” Good, but 
still inadequate! At times, as when (p. 133) they translate s’inmsinuer by 
“worming its way into,” they show a lack of right feeling for the value of 
words. Though verbally correct, that rendering is out of harmony with 
the spirit of the passage. ‘The after-taste bitter” (p. 200) is a mistrans- 
lation, The statement designed is that bitterness or brackishness is a 
masked but none the less essential constituent in the gaiety of laughter ; 
it is a “froth with a saline base.” An even more serious error is com- 
mitted by the assertion that “the substance [of laughter] is scanty.” 
That runs counter to Bergson’s appreciation of the value of comedy. 
Bergson is claiming that in even the smallest measure of laughter the salt 
of criticism may still be discerned. The metaphor, that is being worked 
out, might easily indeed be made to justify the translation, but in Bergson’s 
skilful phrasing this obvious danger is circumvented. 


Norman Kemp Smita. 
Princeton UNiversiTy. 


Vot. XI.—No. 1, 
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The Psychology of the Christian Soul.—By George Steven, M.A., Edin. 
burgh.—London : Hodder & Stoughton, 1911.—Pp. viii+304, 


Wuen the task was laid upon me of giving some account of Mr Steven's 
book, I shrank from it for a time, because, while I do not agree with much 
that Mr Steven says, I have found his work interesting and, within the 
limits laid down by the author, a successful achievement. 

“The writer believes that the spirit of man is in some way supernatural, 
and that Christianity is an educative process by which that spirit may be 
so trained as to hate and fear sin, or when it has yielded to sin may be 
delivered and purified.” This thought the author works out in a systematic 
way. He begins with the religion of Christ as an educative process, and 
discusses the development of the soul through education, and in relation to 
the unconscious. Two chapters treat of the enslaving of the soul through 
sin, and the liberation of the soul through conversion. The sixth chapter 
considers the soul “in the mass movement of a revival,” and the book 
concludes with two chapters upon the capture of the soul by God, and the 
soul in the presence of God. 

Mr Steven is in touch with recent psychological investigations, but the 
attentive reader of The Psychology of the Christian Soul will be haunted 
by the feeling that the heart of the author is really concerned with vindicat- 
ing, as against all others, a particular theological standpoint, a standpoint 
not far removed from the latitude of Edinburgh. He wavers between a 
philosophy of religion and the empirical treatment of his subject. It would 
unduly complicate this notice if we attempted to follow out the problems 
which Mr Steven suggests in the philosophy of religion. There is one 
matter, however, which demands more consideration than it has received, 

If Christianity is an educative process, and if, as Mr Steven says, it is 
the personality of Christ that is the main agent in this education, how is 
it that through all these pages we catch scarcely a glimpse of the young 
Semite who for a time haunted the precincts of the Temple at Jerusalem? 
The name Jesus does not occur as a separate heading in the index. This, 
however, was prepared, not by Mr Steven, but by the Rev. William John- 
stone. It does not satisfy me, however, that I have to turn to the heading, 
“Christ Jesus.” I want the man who lived as aman among men. Thereis 
a saying of Rudyard Kipling which contains more Christian teaching than 
volumes of professed theology: “'The fool seeks to ingratiate himself with 
Princes and Ministers, and courts and cabinets leave him to perish miser- 
ably. ‘The wise man makes allies among the police and hansoms, so that 
his friends spring up from the round-house and the cab-rank, and even his 
offences become triumphant processions.” Jesus, literally, and not as 
matter of theological contrivance, made himself of no account, and was 
frequently found in the least respectable but not therefore the worst 
company. He ate and drank with persons who were outside the bounds of 
respectable society. He did not love them in any professional sense. He 
did more; he liked them. He saw in them quite proper subjects for the 
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kingdom of heaven. Mr Steven speaks as if it required select spirits to 
understand the charm of life at the level of narrow means, Jesus indeed 
sid, “ Blessed are the poor, for theirs is the kingdom of God.” But the 
same standpoint is found in the Latin poets, who were somewhat before the 
time of Jesus. Horace, who is the prophet of the wisdom of both worlds, 
could teach the Roman Empire officially that military discipline must so 
prepare the Roman youths that they could treat poverty as a friend. It 
was Jesus who actually saw his own friends in the poor. He personified 
the enemy of poverty in Mammon, or, as we might say to-day, comfort. 
The love of comfort is a vice which to-day ravages the respectable classes 
in England, as drink ravages the classes below respectability. Yet the 
former vice is an artificial one. Mr Steven, in his survey of the soul, never 
takes note of this inclination. It is not Christian, it is not even natural, 
for man to set the worship of comfort above all the infinite charm of 
human friendship. 

St Francis was mean to look upon and small of stature, and was 
deemed thereby a vile beggar by those who knew him not. Like other 
beggars, including the Apostles, he sometimes went begging with a com- 
panion. On one journey he went with a companion of finer presence than 
his own, who therefore was received more handsomely. At the end of the 
day each set the alms that he had begged upon a fine broad stone near a 
fountain. Brother Masseo was discontented, but St Francis was moved 
to praise poverty. “I will that we pray unto God that He make us love 
with all our heart the treasure of holy poverty which is so noble that God 
Himself became a servant to it.” St Francis thereupon continued his 
journey towards France, and, very properly, went to church. He was a 
beggar: he was little. He was dingy, and, I am afraid, not very clean. 
Yet he went to church. Now to finish this little digression. I am of 
the opinion that if St Francis had come to any church in Nottingham, 
where this review is being written, or even in Edinburgh, he would either 
have received the cold shoulder by being put in a back seat, or he would 
have been made a fuss over, which is infinitely more objectionable to a 
real saint. Anyway, his appearance would have been conspicuous among 
the congregation. To this rule there are one or two exceptions: the 
Salvation Army, the High Church Anglican, the Roman Catholic, would 
not be surprised at the presence of such persons. I feel the more freedom 
in mentioning this fact because, in the instructions about doctrine which 
Mr Steven has blended with his psychology, there is sufficient protection 
against the errors which are found in various forms among the three 
religious bodies to which reference has been made. 

There is another circumstance to which Mr Steven scarcely does justice. 
The most formidable agents in spreading religions are persons who follow 
the example of St Francis, rather than persons who are great preachers. 
The medical missionaries who have entered into the life of India and lived 
among the people as one of themselves, or even the young American who 
begged as a Christian mendicant from south to north of India, have said 
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their say at wayside khans among other pilgrims, and have disclosed 
method which may explain to us how Mohammedan wanderers have 
already gained over some fifty millions of converts in the Africa which js 
being opened up, and how in some places, as—so I am informed—in 
Zanzibar, the native Christians are going over to the Mohammedans, 

Mr Steven, therefore, in limiting the field of his inquiry, necessarily 
overlooks some of the features of the Christian religion which are promi- 
nent in a survey of the whole Christian world, features which cannot be 
left out if we are to consider the whole educational value of Christianity. 

To return, however, to the psychology with which the book is mainly 
concerned: I do not think Mr Steven has been entirely successful in 
applying current theories to the explanation of theological facts. In 
particular, the temptation which alcohol exercises upon many persons is 
unfortunately chosen as a type of temptation, because, after all, the great 
majority of persons are not subject to this somewhat abnormal temptation. 
For myself, the characteristic flavour of alcohol is more distasteful than the 
sense of exhilaration which accompanies it is pleasant ; and I am conscious 
of no particular virtue in rarely tasting alcohol, and that in very small 
portions. Mr Steven has burked the all-important subject of the relation 
of religion to certain universal appetites, which may be excessive, moderate, 
or scarcely strong enough. For instance, by the institution of marriage on 
one hand, and of asceticism on the other, Christianity has dealt (with a 
wisdom not found in any other religion except the Jewish) with what is 
the most solemn part of human life. Our birth and our death alike come 
to us unchosen. But to light the torch of life afresh involves a moral 
responsibility so great that the mere thought of it almost staggers the 
parent who sees the future unrolling itself in the life of children. The 
celibate who lives his unmarried life in honour of the ideal set up by the 
Church, has some right even to be considered a spiritual parent. 

It is probable that J. S. Mill lived a life of absolute purity in this 
respect. At any rate, he came as near to being an intellectual saint as any 
person of the nineteenth century. It has been my good fortune to spend 
much time in trying to convey to others something of the lofty spirit 
which is to be found in Mill’s writings, and I do not understand the con- 
fidence with which we are told (p. 146) that Mill could not receive the 
spiritual truth which lay at the heart of Wordsworth’s poetry, and that 
“the light that was in him was here at least darkness.” If Mr Steven's 
book goes to a second edition, I hope he will see his way clear to excise 
this most unfortunate passage. 

But to return from this digression: the early maturity of man and 
woman is in some respects the most beautiful period of life, and this by a 
dispensation that is much older than that of Sinai. Instead of dwelling 
upon this topic myself, I will refer to an essay by an anonymous writer, in 
which the beauty and temptations of adolescence are described with great 
insight.1_ Mr Steven commits himself to the surprising statement that 


1 Essays in Buff, c. v., “The Divine Brethren.” 
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dal] this ideal and idyllic side of adolescence is the characteristic of the 
oth of a Christian land. There is little of it in the youth of the heathen, 
and little of it among those of our own youth who are brought up apart 
fom Christian teaching.” Mr Steven libels human nature. The Jew, 
the Arab, the Hindu, the Chinese, the Japanese, shall represent the 
rst of the human race. When we are told that there is little that is 
ideal and idyllic in adolescence among these other nations, the whole of 
their poetry and art rises up in protest. I have known young men who in 
their natural nobility of character fell no whit short of our British standards, 
and who would be included under the name of heathen by the author. 
Because it inconveniences Mr Steven as a theologian, the whole mass of 
ascertained facts in this field is put on one side. He refuses to face the 
circumstance that character rarely changes much after the twenty-sixth 
year, and the consequent fact that persons past forty rarely undergo con- 
version. I do not know whether Mr Steven is writing from the standpoint 
of middle life. I do not think this can be the case, or else he would 
sarcely speak of “ the long, level, dull road of middle life.” I have found 
middle life tragic, varied: I hope to find it long. Only the other day I 
was in the company of one of the wisest men in England. We raised the 
question what we had done to deserve that we should be living in a time 
so interesting as the present. To us the divine purpose seemed more 
richly manifest in the world than ever before. Mr Steven seems to think 
that the preacher alone utters the voice of God. “Those who can give 
them insight into the meaning of life, who can reconcile the ways of God 
tomen, are those who alone can give them help” (p. 175). Is there then 
no such thing as the direct intuition of God? Are there no divine graces 
shed directly upon the heart? Mr Steven says no, or at least he quotes, 
with approval, a saying of Luther: “ We must continually maintain that 
God communicates His Spirit or grace to no one but by His word” (p. 279). 
But perhaps I am under a misapprehension. For Mr Steven does not con- 
fine himself to the sense of the term “ word ” as it is employed by Luther. 
When Luther said, in his commentary upon Gal. iv. 6, “The Holy Ghost 
issent by the Word into the heart of the believers,” Luther meant the 
Gospel as preached by Lutherans. For in another place in the same 
commentary Luther speaks somewhat adversely of the Anabaptists, to the 
following effect: “These perverse and devilish spirits extol and magnify 
their cursed doctrine, calling it the word of God, and so under the colour 
of God’s name they deceive many.” I take it, therefore, that, by the word 
of God, controversialists of Luther’s day understood their own doctrine. 
To speak plainly, I find it difficult to understand how Mr Steven can draw 
the inference from Luther that “Truth must always be our first concern” 
(p. 280). And the student of psychology cannot safely submit to the laws 
laid down by Luther. 
How can Mr Steven make such a statement as the following? “We 
should err profoundly if we thought that men rose into the presence of 
God independently of the Church ” (p. 283). I am content to err with Pusey, 
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who held that Socrates was inspired. Or again: “The whole complicated 
fabric of our mental life has been the creation of the Christian com. 
munity.” This last statement is indeed difficult to understand. No 
psychologist, as far as I know, would accept it. Did the Christian 
community create those parts of our mental fabric which we have in 
common with the animals? Mr Steven has been successful within the 
limits which he has laid down. But those limits render it impossible 
always to follow him. 


Frank Grancer. 
Universiry Cotiece, NotTrincHaM. 





The Philocalia of Origen. A compilation of selected passages from 
Origen’s works made by St Gregory of Nazianzus and St Basil of 
Ceesarea.—Translated into English by the Rev. George Lewis, M.A,, 
of Balliol College, Oxford, M.A., University of London, Rector of 
Icomb, Gloucestershire, late Vicar of Dodderhill, Droitwich; 
Author of 4 Life of Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, 
An Oxford Parish Priest ; Translator of S. Basil’s De Spiritu Sancto, 
S. Jerome’s Dogmatic Treatises, etc.—Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1911. 


Ir was a happy suggestion of the Bishop of Gloucester that Mr Lewis 
should undertake a translation of Origen’s Philocalia; and the thanks of 
theological students are due to Mr Lewis for the care and skill with which 
he has executed his task. The wide learning, the vast labours, the critical 
judgment, and the noble character of Origen give him a pre-eminent place 
among early Christian theologians ; and though the substitution of ecclesi- 
astical dogma for the spirit of Christ caused him to be rejected as a heretic 
and reviled as “impious,” his transcendent merits have lifted him above 
the spite of parties, and, notwithstanding the transience of some of his 
speculations, have made him a permanent figure in the history of Christian 
doctrine. The vast bulk even of his surviving work is apt to deter the 
student ; and the preservation of so much of it only in a Latin translation, 
which is confessedly not always faithful, necessarily detracts somewhat from 
its value. For these reasons the selection which presents within a reason- 
able compass and in their authentic form many of Origen’s characteristic 
views is particularly welcome; and while the critic must still refer to the 
Greek, readers who desire to obtain without much effort a general survey 
of Origen’s thought and method will gladly resort to the English transla- 
tion, which has been made from the critical text published in 1893 by 
Dr J. Armitage Robinson, at that time Norrisian Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. 

Of the twenty-seven chapters of the Philocalia, no fewer than fifteen are 
devoted to questions connected with the Scriptures (in the translation, 77 
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out of 237). Several of the objections brought against Christianity 
are dealt with in other chapters, and the problems of free will, predestina- 
tion, and the nature and cause of evil are discussed at considerable 
length, and viewed from the side both of philosophy and of Scripture. 

It is not an easy task to translate Origen’s Greek into clear and idio- 
matic English, and it is frequently necessary to change the structure of the 
gntence, and to refrain from a strictly verbal rendering. In such cases 
Mr Lewis often presents the meaning very happily, and the translation, so 
far as I have been able to test it, seems to have been carefully and 
judiciously made. It is on the whole extremely readable, though the 
frequent recurrence of the split infinitive (as in “strive to every way 
preserve piety”) somewhat mars the purity of the English. 

With a view to a second edition, I may venture to make a few sugges- 
tions. KaraBeBnxéva, used of the Son of God (p. 16), is surely literal, 
“has come down,” and not “ humbled Himself.” On the same page, “the 
Divine teaching ” (d:dacxadias) would be better than “ Divine revelation,” 
for these are not strictly synonymous. Four different words are translated 
“Creator.” It might be better always to retain “ Demiurge” in the text, 
since it has a distinctly Gnostic reference. I doubt whether it is correct to 
make Origen say that the Creator is immanent in plants (p. 33), for rot 
reyuxov denotes rather “the creative skill.” In the phrase “ through faith 
in Jesus Christ” (p. 48) it would be better, with our Revisers, to put a 
comma after “faith,” the object of faith not being properly indicated by éy. 
Dr Robinson gives the whole clause without a stop, and is therefore not 
responsible for the comma after “God.” The first clause of Chapter X. 
(p. 51) can hardly be correct, and the word “fair” suggests the sense of 
“reasonable,” which would reduce the clause to nonsense. We may 
translate, “If at any time in reading the Scripture you stumble at a 
thought which, though beautiful, is a stone of stumbling.” This sense is 
clearer in the text of Lommatzsch, who places a comma at xad@, and 
inserts d¢ after X/0w. These are omitted in Dr Robinson’s text. It is 
dificult to understand the sentence (p. 55), “There is, then, within us a 
multitude of faculties amongst which we have been, as it were, souls and 
bodies, divided by lot.” I think it ought to be, “ There is, then, within us 
a multitude of faculties in possession respectively of our souls and bodies.” 
On p. 65 I doubt the rendering “hold down the truth.” In spite of high 
authorities, I question this rendering of xatéxovow even in Romans i. 18. 
It seems clear that Origen, at all events, understood it in the sense of 
“hold”; for he admits that the statement which he quotes is true, and his 
point is that the conspicuous knowledge and eloquent exposition of Greek 
writers are in strong contrast with the poverty of their lives. In the title 
of Chapter X VIII. (p. 86), “blame the simple faith of the man of Christians ” 
must be due to some accidental error. ‘The meaning is, “blame the want 
of reflection in the faith of the mob, under Christianity.” The philosophers 
objected to the faith of poor, uninstructed Christians that it was mere 
ignorant credulity. Does ovuBodov (p. 105) denote a sacrament? Is not 
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the reference to the traditio symboli, the communication of the creed to the 
catechumen some little time before baptism? The zpovoovuevoi, on p. 114 
are “purveyors” rather than “inspectors.” In the title of Chapter XXL 
(p. 187), the statement that it is taken “ from the third book on Principles” 
is omitted, and the useful enumeration of passages is not in the Greek and 
should be in square brackets. In the same title, “solution” would ‘hes 
better translation of Avois than “explanation.” Our word “ phantasy” 
is hardly a proper rendering of gavracia, which, in philosophy, denotes a 
mental representation or conception. At all events, Rufinus’s explanation, 
which has no equivalent in the Greek, ought not to be inserted in the text, 
In the same connection, I think “impulse” gives the force of Opp better 
than “instinct.” In treating of choice between alternatives (p. 147), 
“ preferences ” would be a better rendering of rpoa:péoes than “ purposes,” 
On page 212, Origen’s emphatic “is saved” is much more suggestive than 
“we uphold.” The meaning is that the passage which is quoted is saved 
from being rendered futile by determinism. The first clause in paragraph 5 
page 219, seems to me to be mistranslated. The meaning is that it would 
be foolish for those who are involved in the supposed ills of life to lay stress 
on them as really evil, and at the same time to boast of them; for this 
would make the Apostle glory in what was evil—a thing that cannot be 
supposed. Though évoua undoubtedly means a name, the use of the latter 
on p. 224 rather obscures the meaning. “Expressions” or “terms” 
would be clearer; and I think “conciseness of the expressions” would be 
truer to the sense than “their limited connotation.” Throughout p. 225, 
“ just,” being a technical Gnostic word, should be retained, instead of being 
used interchangeably with “ righteous.” 

I have noticed a few misprints. On the first page of the “'Translator's 
Preface,” “thirteen” should be “thirteenth”; in note 1, p. 87, “ Aleu.” 
should be “ Alex.” In the middle of p. 169, one “it” should be deleted. 
On p. 203, line 11, the first “what” should be deleted, the sentence 
being unintelligible as it stands. 

It would be helpful if the numbers of the chapters were printed at the 
head of each page; and for those who possess Lommatzsch, but have not 
Dr Robinson’s edition, it would be convenient for purposes of reference if 
the pages of the former were given in the margin. The volume is provided 
with a fairly good index. It might, however, be enlarged with advantage, 
and the addition of an index of Scripture passages referred to would add 
to the utility of the work. Under the words “nature” or “revelation,” 
neither of which occurs in the index, there might be a reference to p. 38, 
where there is an interesting anticipation of the argument of Butler's 
Analogy, though it is no doubt very briefly illustrated. 

These few suggestions are made in no carping spirit, but in the hope 
that they may be of some slight service in improving a work which is 
already excellent. 

James Drummond, 
Oxrorb, 








